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CHAPTER XV. 
THE DYING MESSAGE. 


HEN Romola arrived at the entrance 
of San Marco she found one of the 
Frati waiting there in expectation of 
her arrival. Monna Brigida retired 
into the adjoining church, and 
Romola was conducted to the door 

Mii of the chapter-house in the outer 
} cloister, whither the invalid had 
f been conveyed; no woman being 
1) allowed admission beyond this pre- 

cinct. 
2 When the door opened, the 
subdued external light blending 
& with that of two tapers placed be- 

—hind a truckle-bed, showed the 

™ : | emaciated face of Fra Luca, with 

=|) i ie: Wide the tonsured crown of golden hair 

: Tg f above it, and with deep sunken 

hazel eyes, fixed on a small cru- 
= i cifix which he held before him. 

He was propped up into nearly a sitting posture; and Romola was just 

conscious, as she threw aside her veil, that there was another monk stand- 
ing by the bed, with the black cowl drawn over his head, and that he 
moved towards the door as she entered; just conscious that in the back- 
ground there was a crucified form rising high and pale on the frescoed 
wall, and pale faces of sorrow looking out from it below. 
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The next moment her eyes met Fra Luca’s as they looked up at her 
from the crucifix, and she was absorbed in that pang of recognition which 
identified this monkish emaciated form with the image of her fair young 
brother. 

“Dino !” she said, in a voice like a low cry of pain. But she did not 
bend towards him; she held herself erect, and paused at two yards’ dis- 
tance from him. There was an unconquerable repulsion for her in that 
monkish aspect; it seemed to her the brand of the dastardly undutifulness 
which had left her father desolate—of the grovelling superstition which 
could give such undutifulness the name of piety. Her father, whose 
proud sincerity and simplicity of life had made him one of the few frank 
pagans of his time, had brought her up with a silent ignoring of any 
claims the Church could have to regulate the belief and action of beings 
with a cultivated reason; the Church, in her mind, belonged to that 
actual life of the mixed multitude from which they had always lived 
apart, and she had no ideas that could render her brother’s course an 
object of any other feeling than incurious, indignant contempt. Yet the 
lovingness of Romola’s soul had clung to that image in the past, and while 
she stood rigidly aloof, there was a yearning search in her eyes for some- 
thing too faintly discernible. 

But there was no corresponding emotion in the face of the monk, He 
looked at the little sister returned to him in her full womanly beauty, with 
the far-off gaze of a revisiting spirit. 

“My sister!” he said, with feeble and interrupted but yet distinct 
utterance, “it is well thou hast not longer delayed to come, for I have a 
message to deliver to thee, and my time is short.” 

Romola took a step nearer: the message, she thought, would be one 
of affectionate penitence to her father, and her heart began to open. 
Nothing could wipe out the long years of desertion; but the culprit, 
looking back on those years with the sense of irremediable wrong com- 
mitted, would call forth pity. Now, at the last, there would be under- 
standing and forgiveness. Dino would pour out some natural filial feeling; 
he would ask questions about his father’s blindness—how rapidly it had 
come on? how the long dark days had been filled? what the life was 
now in the home where he himself had been nourished ?—and the last 
message from the dying lips would te one of tenderness and regret. 

“ Romola,” Fra Luca began again, “I have had a vision concerning 
thee. Thrice I have had it in the last two months: each time it has been 
clearer. Therefore I came from Fiesole, deeming it a message from heaven 
that I was bound to deliver. And I gather a promise of mercy to thee in 
this, that my breath is preserved in order to 2 

The difficult breathing which continually interrupted him would not 
let him finish the sentence. 

Romola had felt her heart chilling again. It was a vision, then, this 
message—one of those visions she had so often heard her father allude to 
with bitterness. Her indignation rushed to her lips. 
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“Dino, I thought you had some words to send to my father. You 
forsook him when his sight was failing; you made his life very desolate. 
Have you never cared about that? never repented? What is this religion 
of yours, that places visions before natural duties ?” 

The deep-sunken hazel eyes turned slowly towards her, and rested 
upon her in silence for some moments, as if he were meditating whether he 
should answer her. 

“No,” he said at last; speaking, as before, in a low passionless tone, as 
if his voice were that of some spirit not human, speaking through dying 
human organs. “No; I have never repented fleeing from the stifling poison- 
breath of sin that was hot and thick around me, and threatened to steal 
over my senses like besotting wine. My father could not hear the voice 
that called me night and day; he knew nothing of the demon-tempters 
that tried to drag me back from following it. My father has lived amidst 
human sin and misery without believing in them: he has been like one 
busy picking shining stones in a mine, while there was a world dying of 
plague above him. I spoke, but he listened with scorn. I told him the 
studies he wished me to live for were either childish trifling—dead toys— 
or else they must be made warm and living by pulses that beat to worldly 
ambitions and fleshly lusts: for worldly ambitions and fleshly lusts made 
all the substance of the poetry and history he wanted me to bend my eyes 
on continually.” ; 

‘Has not my father led a pure and noble life, then?” Romola burst 
forth, unable to hear in silence this implied accusation against her father. 
“‘ He has sought no worldly honours; he has been truthful ; he has denied 
himself all luxuries; he has lived like one of the ancient sages. He never 
wished you to live for worldly ambitions and fleshly lusts; he wished you 
to live as he himself has done, according to the purest maxims of philo- 
sophy, in which he brought you up.” 

Romola spoke partly by rote, as all ardent and sympathetic young 
creatures do; but she spoke with intense belief. The pink flush was in 
her face, and she quivered from head to foot. Her brother was again slow 
to answer; looking at her passionate face with strange passionless eyes. 

* “What were the maxims of philosophy tome? They told me to be 
strong, when I felt myself weak; when I was ready, like the blessed Saint 
Benedict, to roll myself among thorns, and court smarting wounds as a 
deliverance from temptation. For the Divine love had sought me, and 
penetrated me, and created a great need in me; like a seed that wants room 
to grow. I had been brought up in carelessness of the true faith; I had 
not studied the doctrines of our religion; but it seemed to take possession 
of me like a rising flood. I felt that there was a life of perfect love and 
purity for the soul; in which there would be no uneasy hunger after 
pleasure, no tormenting questions, no fear of suffering. Before I knew 
the history of the saints, I had a foreshadowing of their ecstasy. For the 
same truth had penetrated even into pagan philosophy; that it is a bliss 
within the reach of man to die to mortal needs, and live in the life of God 
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as the Unseen Perfectness. But to attain that I must forsake the world: 
I must have no affection, no hope, that wedded me to that which passeth 
away ; I must live with my fellow-beings only as human souls related 
to the eternal unseen life. ‘That need was urging me continually: it came 
over me in visions when my mind fell away weary from the vain words 
which record the passions of dead men; it came over me after I had been 
tempted into sin, and turned away with loathing from the scent of the 
emptied cup. And in visions I saw the meaning of the Crucifix.” 

He paused, breathing hard for a minute or two: but Romola was not 
prompted to speak again. It was useless for her mind to attempt any 
contact with the mind of this unearthly brother : as useless as for her 
hand to try and grasp a shadow. He went on as soon as his heaving chest 
was quieter. 

“T felt whom I must follow : but I saw that even among the servants 
of the Cross who professed to have renounced the world, my soul would be 
stifled with the fumes of hypocrisy, and lust, and pride. God had not 
chosen me, as he chose Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, to wrestle with 
evil in the church and in the world. He called upon me to flee: I took 
the sacred vows and I fled—fled to lands where danger and scorn and want 
bore me continually, like angels, to repose on the bosom of God. I have 
lived the life of a hermit, I have ministered to pilgrims; but my task has 
been short: the veil has worn very thin that divides me from my ever- 
lasting rest. I came back to Florence that “i 

“Dino, you did want to know if my father was alive,” interrupted 
Romola, the picture of that suffering life touching her again with the desire 
for union and forgiveness. 

“ that before I die I might urge others of our brethren to study the 
Eastern tongues, as I had not done, and go out to greater ends than I did, 
and I find them already bent on the work. And since I came, Romola, I 
have felt that I was sent partly to thee—not to renew the bonds of earthly 
affection, but to deliver the heavenly warning conveyed in a vision. For 
I have had that vision thrice. And through all the years since first the 
Divine voice called me, while I was yet in the world, I have been 
taught and guided by visions. For in the painful linking together 6f 
our waking thoughts we can never be sure that we have not mingled our 
own error with the light we have prayed for; but in visions and dreams we 
are passive, and our souls are as an instrument in the Divine hand. There- 
fore listen, and speak not again—for the time is short.” 

Romola’s mind recoiled strongly from listening to this vision. Her 
indignation had subsided, but it was only because she had felt the distance 
between her brother and herself widening. But while Fra Luca was 
speaking, the figure of another monk had entered, and again stood on the 
other side of the bed, with the cowl drawn over his head. 

“ Kneel, my daughter, for the Angel of Death is present, and waits 
while the message of heaven is delivered: bend thy pride before it is bent 
for thee by a yoke of iron,” said a strong rich voice, startlingly in contrast 
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with Fra Luca’s. The tone was not that of imperious command, but of 
quiet self-possession and assurance of the right, blended with benignity, 
Romola, vibrating to the sound, looked round at the figure on the opposite 
side of the bed. His face was hardly discernible under the shadow of the 
cowl, and her eyes fell at once on his hands, which were folded across his 
breast and lay in relief on the edge of his black mantle. They had a 
marked physiognomy which enforced the influence of the voice: they were 
very beautiful and almost of transparent delicacy. Romola’s disposition to 
rebel against command, doubly active in the presence of monks, whom she 
had been taught to despise, would have fixed itself on any repulsive detail 
as a point of support. But the face was hidden, and the hands seemed to 
have an appeal in them against all hardness. The next moment the right 
hand took the crucifix to relieve the fatigued grasp of Fra Luca, and the 
left touched his lips with a wet sponge which lay near. In the act of 
bending, the cowl was pushed back, and the features of the monk had the 
full light of the tapers on them. They were very marked features, such as 
lend themselves to popular description. There was the high arched nose, 
the prominent under lip, the coronet of thick dark hair above the brow, 
all seeming to tell of energy and passion; there were the blue-grey eyes, 
shining mildly under auburn eyelashes, seeming, like the hands, to tell of 
acute sensitiveness. Romola felt certain they were the features of Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola, the prior of San Marco, whom she had chiefly thought 
of as more offensive than other monks, because he was more noisy. Her 
rebellion was rising against the first impression, which had almost forced 
her to bend her knees, 

“Knecl, my daughter,” the penetrating voice said again, “ the pride 
of the body is a barrier against the gifts that purify the soul.” 

He was looking at her with mild fixedness while he spoke, and again 
she felt that subtle mysterious influence of a personality by which it has 
been given to some rare men to move their fellows. 

Slowly Romola fell on her knees, and in the very act a tremor came 
over her; in the renunciation of her proud erectness, her mental attitude 
seemed changed, and she found herself in a new state of passiveness. Her 
brother began to speak again. 

“Romola, in the deep night, as I lay awake, I saw my father’s room— 
the library—with all the books and the marbles and the leggio, where I 
used to stand and read; and I saw you—you were revealed to me as I 
see you now, pale, with long hair, sitting before my father’s chair. And 
at the leggio stood a man whose face I could not see—I looked, and 
looked, and it was a blank to me, even as a painting effaced; and I saw 
him move and take thee, Romola, by the hand; and then I saw thee take 
my father by the hand, and you went all three down the stone steps into 
the streets, the man whose face was a blank to me leading the way. And 
you stood at the altar in Santa Croce, and the priest who married you 
had the face of death; and the graves opened, and the dead in their 
shrouds rose and followed you like a bridal train. And you passed on 
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through the streets and the gates into the valley, and it seemed to me 
that he who led you hurried you more than you could bear, and the dead 
were weary of folowing you, and turned back to their graves. And at 
last you came to a stony place where there was no water, and no trees or 
herbage ; but instead of water, I saw written parchment unrolling itself 
everywhere, and instead of trees and herbage I saw men of bronze and 
marble springing up and crowding round you; and my father was faint 
for want of water and fell to the ground; and the man whose face was a 
blank loosed thy hand and departed ; and as he went I could see his face ; 
and it was the face of the Great Tempter. And thou, Romola, didst 
wring thy hands and seek for water, and there was none. And the bronze 
and marble figures seemed to mock thee and hold out cups of water, and 
when thou didst grasp them and put them to my father’s lips, they turned 
to parchment. And the bronze and marble figures seemed to turn into 
demons and snatch my father’s body from thee, and the parchments 
shrivelled up, and blood ran everywhere instead of them, and fire upon 
the blood, till they all vanished, and the plain was bare and stony again, 
and thou wast alone in the midst of it. And then it seemed that the 
night fell and I saw no more. . . . . Thrice I have had that vision, 
Romola. I believe it is a revelation meant for thee—to warn thee against 
marriage as a temptation of the enemy—it calls upon thee to dedicate 
thyself————” 

His pauses had gradually become longer and more frequent, and he 
was now compelled to cease by a severe fit of gasping, in which his eyes 
were turned on the crucifix as on a light that was vanishing. Presently 
he found strength to speak again, but in a feebler, scarcely audible 
tone. 

“To renounce the vain philosophy and corrupt thoughts of the 
heathens: for in the hour of sorrow and death their pride will turn to 
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mockery, and the unclean gods will 

The words died away. 

In spite of the thought that was at work in Romola, telling her that 
this vision was no more than a dream, fed by youthful memories and 
ideal convictions, a strange awe had come over her. Her mind was not 
apt to be assailed by sickly fancies; she had the vivid intellect and the 
healthy human passion, which are too keenly alive to the constant rela- 
tions of things to have any morbid craving after the exceptional. Still 
the images of the vision she despised jarred and distressed her like painful 
and cruel cries. And it was the first time she had witnessed the struggle 
with approaching death: her young life had been sombre, but she had 
known nothing of the utmost human needs; no acute suffering—no 
heart-cutting sorrow ; and this brother, come back to her in his hour of 
supreme agony, was like a sudden awful apparition from an invisible 
world. The pale faces of sorrow in the fresco on the opposite wall 
seemed to have come nearer, and to make one company with the pale face 
on the bed. 
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“Frate,” said the dying voice. 

Fra Girolamo leaned down, But no other word came for some 
moments. 

“ Romola,” it said next. 

She leaned forward too: but again there was silence, The words were 
struggling in vain. 

“ Fra Girolamo, give her 

“ The crucifix,” said the voice of Fra Girolamo. 

No other sound came from the dying lips. 

“Dino!” said Romola, with a low but piercing cry, as the ecrtainty 
came upon her that the silence of misunderstanding could never be 


” 





broken. 

“Take the crucifix, my daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, after a few 
minutes, ‘ His eyes behold it no more.” 

Romola stretched out her hand to the crucifix, and this act appeared 
to relieve the tension of her mind. A great sob burst from her. She 
bowed her head by the side of her dead brother, and wept aloud. It 
seemed to her as if this first vision of death must alter the daylight for her 
for ever more. 

Fra Girolamo moved towards the door, and called in a fra converso 
who was waiting outside. Then he went up to Romola and said in a tone 
of gentle command, “ Rise, my daughter, and be comforted. Our brother 
is with the blessed. He has left you the crucifix, in remembrance of the 
heavenly warning—that it may be a beacon to you in the darkness.” 

She rose from her knees, trembling, folded her veil over her head, and 
hid the crucifix under her mantle. Fra Girolamo then led the way out 
into the cloistered court, lit now only by the stars and by a lantern which 
was held by some one near the entrance. Several other figures in the 
dress of the dignified laity were grouped about the same spot. They were 
some of the numerous frequenters of San Marco, who had come to visit the 
Prior, and having heard that he was in attendance on the dying brother in 
the chapter-house, had awaited him here. 

Romola was dimly conscious of footsteps and rustling forms moving 
aside: she heard the voice of Fra Girolamo, saying, in a low tone, “ Our 
brother is departed;” she felt a hand laid on her arm. The next moment 
the door was opened, and she was out in the wide piazza of San Marco, 
with no one but Monna Brigida, and the servant carrying the lantern. 

The fresh sense of space revived her, and helped her to recover her 
self-mastery. The scene which had just closed upon her was terribly 
distinct and vivid, but it began to narrow under the returning impressions 
of the life that lay outside it. She hastened her steps, with nervous 
anxiety to be again with her father—and with Tito—for were they not 
together in her absence? The images of that vision, while they clung 
about her like a hideous dream not yet to be shaken off, made her yearn 
all the more for the beloved faces and voices that would assure her of her 
waking life, 
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Tito, we know, was not with Bardo; his destiny was being shaped by 
a guilty consciousness, urging on him the despairing belief that by this 
time Romola possessed the knowledge which would lead to their final 
separation. 

And the lips that could have conveyed that knowledge were for ever 
closed. The prevision that Fra Luca’s words had imparted to Romola had 
been such as comes from the shadowy region where human souls seek 
wisdom apart from the human sympathies which are the very life and 
substance of our wisdom; the revelation that might have come from the 
simple questions of filial and brotherly affection had been carried into 
irrevocable silence, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A FLORENTINE JOKE. 


Eary the next morning Tito was returning from Bratti’s shop in the 
narrow thoroughfare of the Ferravecchj. ‘The Genoese stranger had 
carried away the onyx ring, and Tito was carrying away fifty florins. 
It did just cross his mind that if, after all, Fortune, by one of her able 
devices, saved him from the necessity of quitting Florence, it would 
be better for him not to have parted with his ring, since he had been 
understood to wear it for the sake of peculiar memories and predilections; 
still, it was a slight matter, not worth dwelling on with any emphasis, and 
in those moments he had lost his confidence in fortune. The feverish 
excitement of the first alarm which had impelled his mind to travel into 
the future had given place to a dull, regretful lassitude. He cared so 
much for the pleasures that could only come to him through the good 
opinion of his fellow-men, that he wished now he had never risked 
ignominy by shrinking from what his fellow-men called obligations. But 
our deeds are like children that are born to us; they live and act apart 
from our own will. Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never: 
they have an indestructible life both in and out of our consciousness; and 
that dreadful vitality of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the first 
time. 

He was going back to his lodgings in the Piazza di San Giovanni, but 
he avoided passing through the Mercato Vecchio, which was his nearest 
way, lest he should see Tessa. He was not in the humour to seek any- 
thing ; he could only await the first sign of his altering lot. 

The piazza with its sights of beauty was lit up by that warm morning 
sunlight under which the autumn dew still lingers and which invites to 
an idlesse undulled by fatigue. It was a festival morning too, when the 
soft warmth seems to steal over one with a special invitation to lounge and 
gaze. The signs of the fair were present here too; in the spaces round 
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the octagonal baptistery, stalls were being spread with fruit and flowers, 
and here and there laden mules were standing quietly absorbed in their 
nose-bags, while their drivers were perhaps gone through the hospitable 
sacred doors to kneel before the Blessed Virgin on this morning of her 
Nativity. On the broad marble steps of the Duomo there were scattered 
groups of beggars and gossipping talkers; here an old crone with white 
hair and hard sunburnt face encouraging a round-capped baby to try its 
tiny bare feet on the warmed marble, while a dog sitting near snuffed at 
the performance suspiciously; there a couple of shaggy-headed boys 
leaning to watch a small pale cripple who was cutting a face on a cherry- 
stone; and above them on the wide platform men were making changing 
knots in laughing desultory chat, or else were standing in close couples 
gesticulating eagerly. 

But the largest and most important company of loungers was that 
towards which Tito had to direct his steps. It was the busiest time of the 
day with Nello, and in this warm season and at an hour when clients were 
numerous, most men preferred being shaved under the pretty red and 
white awning in front of the shop rather than within narrow walls. It is 
not a sublime attitude for a man to sit with lathered chin thrown back- 
ward, and have his nose made a handle of ; but to be shaved was a fashion 
of Florentine respectability, and it is astonishing how gravely men look at 
each other when they are all in the fashion. It was the hour of the day 
too when yesterday's crop of gossip was freshest, and the barber’s tongue 
was always in its glory when his razor was busy ; the deft activity of those 
two instruments seemed to be set going by a common spring. ‘Tito foresaw 
that it would be impossible for him to escape being drawn into the circle; 
he must smile and retort, and look perfectly at his ease. Well! it was 
but the ordeal of swallowing bread and cheese pills after all. The man 
who let the mere anticipation of discovery choke him was simply a man 
of weak nerves. But just at that time Tito felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and no amount of previous resolution could prevent the very unpleasant 
sensation with which that sudden touch jarred him. His face, as he 
turned it round, betrayed the inward shock; but the owner of the hand 
that seemed to have such evil magic in it broke into a light laugh. He 
was a young man about Tito’s own age, with keen features, small close- 
clipped head, and close-shaven lip and chin, giving the idea of a mind as 
little encumbered as possible with material that was not nervous, The 
keen eyes were bright with hope and friendliness, as so many other young 
eyes have been that have afterwards closed on the world in bitterness and 
disappointment ; for at that time there were none but pleasant predictions 
about Niccold Macchiavelli, as a young man of promise, who was expected 
to mend the broken fortunes of his ancient family. 

“Why, Melema, what evil dream did you have last night, that you 
took my light grasp for that of a sbirro or something worse ?” 

“Ah, Messer Niccolo!” said Tito, recovering himself immediately ; 
“it must have been an extra amount of dulness in my veins this morning 
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that shuddered at the approach of your wit. But the fact is, I have had a 
bad night.” 

“ That is unlucky, because you will be expected to shine without any 
obstructing fog to-day in the Rucellai Gardens. I take it for granted you 
are to be there.” 

‘“‘ Messer Bernardo did me the honour to invite me,” said Tito; ‘“ but 
I shall be engaged elsewhere.” 

“Ah! [ remember, you are in love,” said Macchiavelli, with a shrug, 
“else-you would never have such inconvenient engagements. Why, we 
are to eat a peacock and ortolans under the loggia among Bernardo 
Rucellai’s rare trees; there are to be the choicest spirits in Florence and 
the choicest wines. Only as Piero de’ Medici is to be there, the choice 
spirits may happen to be swamped in the capping of impromptu verses. 
I hate that game; it is a device for the triumph of small wits, who are 
always inspired the most by the smallest occasions.” 

“ What is that you are saying about Piero de’ Medici and small wits, 
Messer Niccold ?” said Nello, whose light figure was at that moment pre- 
dominating over the Herculean frame of Niccold Caparra. That famous 
worker in iron, whom we saw last with bared muscular arms and leathern 
apron in the Mercato Vecchio, was this morning dressed in holiday suit, 
and as he sat submissively while Nello skipped round him, lathered him, 
seized him by the nose, and scraped him with magical quickness, he looked 
much as a lion might if it had donned linen and tunic, and was preparing 
to go into society. 

“ A private secretary will never rise in the world if he couples great 
and small in that way,” continued Nello. ‘When great men are not 
allowed to marry their sons and daughters as they like, small men must 
not expect to marry their words as they like. Have you heard the news 
3ernardo Cennini, here, has been telling us ?—that Pagolantonio Soderini 
has given Ser Piero da Bibbiena a box on the ear for setting on Piero 
de’ Medici to interfere with the marriage between young Tommaso Soderini 
and Fiammetta Strozzi, and is to be sent ambassador to Venice as a 
punishment ? ” 

“J don’t know which I envy him most,” said Macchiavelli, “the 
offence or the punishment. The offence will make him the most popular 
man in all Florence, and the punishment will take him among the only 
people in Italy who have known how to manage their own affairs.” 

“ Yes, if Soderini stays long enough at Venice,” said Cennini, “he 
may chance to learn the Venetian fashion, and bring it home with him. 
The Soderini have been fast friends of the Medici, but what has happened 
is likely to open Pagolantonio’s eyes to the good of our old Florentine trick 
of choosing a new harness when the old one galls us; if we have not 
quite lost the trick in these last fifty years.” 

“‘ Not we,” said Niccold Caparra, who was rejoicing in the free use of 
his lips again. ‘ Eat eggs in Lent and the snow will melt. That’s what I 
say to our people when they get noisy over their cups at San Gallo, and 
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talk of raising a romor (insurrection) : I say, never do you plan a romor ; 
you may as well try to fill Arno with buckets. When there’s water 
enough Arno will be full, and that will not be till the torrent is ready.” 

“Caparra, that oracular speech of yours is due to my excellent 
shaving,” said Nello. “You could never have made it with that dark 
rust on your chin. cco, Messer Bernardo, I am ready for you now. 
By the way, my bel erudito,” continued Nello, as he saw Tito moving 
towards the door, “here has been old Maso seeking for you, but your nest 
was empty. He will come again presently. The old man looked mournful, 
and seemed in haste. I hope there is nothing wrong in the Via de’ Bardi.” 

‘‘ Doubtless, Messer Tito knows that Bardo’s son is dead,” said Cronaca, 
who had just come up. 

Tito’s heart gave a leap—had the death happened before Romola saw 
him? 

‘No, I had not heard it,” he said, with no more discomposure than the 
oceasion seemed to warrant, turning and leaning against the doorpost, as 
if he had given up his intention of going away. “I knew that his sister 
had gone to see him. Did he die before she arrived !” 

“No,” said Cronaca; ‘I was in San Marco at the time, and saw her 
come out from the chapter-house with Fra Girolamo, who told us that 
the dying man’s breath had been preserved as by a miracle, that he might 
make a disclosure to his sister.” 

Tito felt that his fate was decided. Again his mind rushed over all the 
circumstances of his departure from Florence, and he conceived a plan of 
getting back his money from Cennini before the disclosure had become 
public. If he once had his money he need not stay long in endurance of 
scorching looks and biting words. He would wait now, and go away with 
Cennini and get the money from him at once. With that project in his 
mind he stood motionless—his hands in his belt, his eyes fixed absently on 
the ground. Nello, glancing at him, felt sure that he was absorbed in 
anxiety about Romola, and thought him such a pretty image of self-forgetful 
sadness, that he just perceptibly pointed his razor at him, and gave a 
challenging look at Piero di Cosimo, whom he had never forgiven for his 
refusal to see any prognostics of character in his favourite’s handsome face. 
Piero, who was leaning against the other doorpost, close to Tito, shrugged 
his shoulders: the frequent recurrence of such challenges from Nello had 
changed the painter’s first declaration of neutrality into a positive incii- 
nation to believe ill of the much-praised Greek. 

“So you have got your Fra Girolamo back again, Cronaca?” said 
Nello. ‘I suppose we shall have him preaching again this next Advent,” 
said Nello. 

“And not before there is need,” said Cronaca, gravely. ‘ We have 
had the best testimony to his words since the last Quaresima; for even to 
the wicked wickedness has become a plague; and the ripeness of vice is 
turning to rottenness in the nostrils even of the vicious. There has not 
been a change since the Quaresima, either in Rome or at Florence, but las 
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put a new seal on the Frate’s words—that the harvest of sin is ripe, and 
that God will reap it with a sword.” 

‘“‘] hope he has had a new vision, however,” said Francesco Cei, sneer- 
ingly. “The old ones are somewhat stale. Can't your Frate get a poct 
to help out his imagination for him?” 

“He has no lack of poets about him,” said Cronaca, with quiet 
contempt, “but they are great poets and not little ones; so they are con- 
tented to be taught by him, and no more think the truth stale which God 
has given him to utter, than they think the light of the moon is stale. But, 
perhaps, certain high prelates and princes who don’t like the Frate’s 
denunciations, might be pleased to hear that, though Giovanni Pico and 
Poliziano, and Marsilio Ficino, and most other men of mark in Florence 
reverence Fra Girolamo, Messer Francesco Cei despises him.” 

“ Poliziano ?” said Cei, with a scornful laugh. ‘Yes, doubtless he 
believes in your new Jonah; witness the fine oration he wrote for the 
envoys of Sienna, to tell Alexander the Sixth that the world and the 
church were never so well off as since he became Pope.” 

“¢ Nay, Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, smiling, ‘a various scholar must 
have various opinions. And as for the Frate, whatever we may think of 
his saintliness, you judge his preaching too narrowly. The secret of 
oratory lies, not in saying new things, but in saying things with a certain 
power that moves the hearers—without which, as old Filelfo has said, your 
speaker deserves to be called, ‘non oratorem, sed aratorem.’ And, accord- 
ing to that test, Fra Girolamo is a great orator.” 

“That is true, Niccold,” said Cennini, speaking from the shaving 
chair, “ but part of the secret lies in the prophetic visions. Our people— 
no offence to you, Cronaca—will run after anything in the shape of a 
prophet, especially if he prophesies terrors and tribulations.” 

“ Rather say, Cennini,” answered Cronaca, “that the chief secret lies 
in the Frate’s pure life and strong faith, which stamp him as a messenger 
of God.” 

“T admit it—I admit it,” said Cennini, opening his palms, as he rose 
from the chair. “ His life is spotless: no man has impeached it.” 

“ He is satisfied with the pleasant lust of arrogance,” Cei burst out, 
bitterly. “I can see it in that proud lip and satisfied eye of his. He 
hears the air filled with his own name—Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of 
Ferrara; the prophet, the saint, the mighty preacher, who frightens the 
very babies of Florence into laying down their wicked baubles.” 

“Come, come, Francesco, you are out of humour with waiting,” said 
the conciliatory Nello. “ Let me stop your mouth with a little lather. 
I must not have my friend Cronaca made angry : I have a regard for his 
chin; and his chin is in no respect altered since he became a piagnone. 
And for my own part, I confess, when the Frate was preaching in the 
Duomo last Advent, I got into such a trick of slipping in to listen to him, 
that I might have turned piagnone too, if I had not been hindered by the 
liberal nature of my art—and also by the length of the sermons, which 
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are sometimes a good while before they get to the moving point. But as 
Messer Niccold here says, the Frate Jays hold of the people by some power 
over and above his prophetic visions. Monks and nuns who prophesy 
are not of that rareness. For what says Luigi Pulci? ‘Dombruno’s 
sharp-cutting scimitar had the fame of being enchanted; but,’ says 
Messer Luigi, ‘I am rather of opinion that it cut sharp because it was 
of strongly-tempered steel.’ Yes, yes; paternosters may shave clean, but 
they must be said over a good razor.” 

“ See, Nello!” said Macchiavelli, “what doctor is this advancing on 
his Bucephalus? I thought your piazza was free from those furred and 
scarlet-robed lacqueys of death, This man looks as if he had had some 
such night adventure as Boccaccio’s Maestro Simone, and had his bonnet 
and mantle pickled a little in the gutter ; though he himself is as sleek as 
a miller’s rat.” 

“ A-ah!” said Nello, with a low, Jong-drawn intonation, as he 
looked up towards the advancing figure—a round-headed, round-bodied 
personage, seated on a raw young horse, which held its nose out with an 
air of threatening obstinacy, and by a constant effort to back and go off 
in an oblique line showed free views about authority very much in advance 
of the age. 

“ And I have a few more adventures in pickle for him,” continued 
Nello, in an under tone, “ which I hope will drive his inquiring nostrils to 
another quarter of the city. He’s a doctor from Padua; they say he has 
been at Prato for three months, and now he’s come to Florence to see 
what he can net. But his great trick is making rounds among the 
contadini. And do you note those great saddle-bags he carries? They 
are to hold the fat capons, and eggs, and meal he levies on silly clowns 
with whom coin is scarce. He vends his own secret medicines, so he 
keeps away from the doors of the speziali (druggists) ; and for this last 
week he has taken to sitting in my piazza for two or three hours every 
day, and making it a resort for asthmas and squalling bambint. It stirs 
my gall to see the toad-faced quack fingering the greasy quattrini, or 
bagging a pigeon in exchange for his pills and powders. But I'll put a 
few thorns in his saddle, else I’m no Florentine. Laudamus! he is 
coming to be shaved; that’s what I’ve waited for. Messer Bernardo, go 
not away—wait; you shall sce a rare bit of fooling, which I devised two 
days ago. Here, Sandro !” 

Nello whispered in the ear of Sandro, who rolled his solemn eyes, 
nodded, and following up these signs of understanding with a slow smile, 
took to his heels with surprising rapidity. 

“How is it with you, Maestro Tacco?” said Nello, as the doctor, 
with difficulty, brought his horse’s head round towards the barber's 
shop. ‘That is a fine young horse of yours, but something raw in the 
mouth, eh?” 

‘He is an accursed beast, the vermocane seize lim!” said Maestro 
Tacco, with a burst of irritation, descending from his saddle and fastening 
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the old bridle, mended with string, to an iron staple in the wall. ‘‘ Never- 
theless,” he added, recollecting himself, “a sound beast and a valuable, 
for one who wanted to purchase, and get a profit by training him. I had 
him cheap.” 

“Rather too hard riding for a man who carries your weight of 
learning: eh, Maestro?” said Nello. ‘ You seem hot.” 

“Truly, I am likely to be hot,” said the doctor, taking off his bonnet, 
and giving to full view a bald low head and flat broad face, with high ears, 
wide lipless mouth, round eyes, and deep arched lines above the projecting 
eyebrows, which altogether made Nello’s epithet ‘“ toad-faced ” dubiously 
complimentary to the blameless batrachian. ‘ Riding from Peretola, when 
the sun is high, is not the same thing as kicking your heels on a bench in 
the shade, like your Florence doctors. Moreover, I have had not a little 
pulling to get through the carts and mules into the Mercato, to find out 
the husband of a certain Monna Ghita, who had had a fatal seizure before 
I was called in; and if it had not been that [had to demand my fees 

“Monna Ghita!” said Nello, as the perspiring doctor interrupted 
himself to rub his head and face. “ Peace be with her angry soul! The 
Mercato will want a whip the more if her tongue is laid to rest.” 

Tito, who had roused himself from his abstraction, and was listening 
to the dialogue, felt a new rush of the vague half-formed ideas about 
Tessa, which had passed through his mind the evening before : if Monna 
Ghita were really taken out of the way, it would be easier for him to see 
Tessa again—whenever he wanted to see her. 

“ Gnajé, maestro,” Nello went on, in a sympathizing tone, “ you 
are the slave of rude mortals, who, but for you, would die like brutes, 
without help of pill or powder. It is pitiful to see your learned lymph 
oozing from your pores as if it were mere vulgar moisture. You think 
my shaving will cool and disencumber you? One moment and I have 
done with Messer Francesco here. It seems to me a thousand years till I 
wait upon a man who carries all the science of Arabia in his head and 
saddle-bags. Ecco!” 

Nello held up the shaving cloth with an air of invitation, and Maestro 
Tacco advanced and seated himself under a pre-occupation with his heat 
and his self-importance, which made him quite deaf to the irony con- 
veyed in Nello’s officionsly friendly tones. 

“Tt is but fitting that a great medicus like you,” said Nello, adjusting 
the cloth, “should be shaved by the same razor that has shaved the 
illustrious Antonio Benevieni, the greatest master of the chirurgic art.” 

“The chirurgic art!” interrupted the doctor, with an air of con- 
temptuous disgust. “Is it your Florentine fashion to put the masters of 
the science of medicine on a level with men who do carpentry on broken 
limbs, and sew up wounds like tailors, and carve away excrescences as a 





butcher trims meat. Via! A manual art, such as any artificer might 
learn, and which has been practised by simple barbers like yourself—on 
a level with the noble science of Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, which 
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te penetrates into the occult influences of the stars, and plants and gems !—a 
ey science locked up from the vulgar !” 
d “ No, in truth, maestro,” said Nello, using his lather very deliberately, 
as if he wanted to prolong the operation to the utmost, “I never thought 
of | of placing them on a level: I know your science comes next to the 
miracles of Holy Church for mystery. But there, you see, is the pity of 
tf, | it "—here Nello fell into a tone of regretful sympathy—“ your high science 
8; is sealed from the profane and the vulgar, and so you become an object of 
ig envy and slander. I grieve to say it, but there are low fellows in this 
y city-—-mere sgherri, who go about in nighteaps and long beards, and 
n make it their business to sprinkle gall in every man’s broth who is pros- 
in . pering. Let me tell you—for you are a stranger—this is a city where 
le every man had need carry a large nail ready to fasten on the wheel of 
at Fortune when his side happens to be uppermost. Already there are 
re stories—mere fables doubtless—beginning to be buzzed about concerning 
a you, that make me wish I could hear of your being well on your way to 
od Arezzo. I would not have a man of your metal stoned, for though San 
1e Stefano was stoned, he was not great in medicine like San Cosmo and San 
Damiano. ... .” 
1g “What stories? what fables?” stammered Maestro Tacco. ‘ What 
ut do you mean?” : 
na “Lasso! I fear me you are come into the trap for your cheese, Maestro. 
ee The fact is, there is a company of evil youths who go prowling about the 
houses of our citizens carrying sharp tools in their pockets ;—no sort of 
ou door, or window, or shutter, but they will pierce it. They are possessed 
8, with a diabolical patience to watch the doings of people who fancy them- 
yh selves private. It must be they who have done it-—it must be they who 
ik have spread the stories about you and your medicines. Have you by 
ve chance detected any small aperture in your door, or window shutter? 
2 No? Ebbene, I advise you to look—for it is now commonly talked of that 
nd you have been seen in your dwelling at the Canto di Paglia, making your 
secret specifics by night: pounding dried toads in a mortar, compounding 
ro a salve out of mashed worms, and making your pills from the dried livers 
at | of rats which you mix with saliva emitted during the utterance of a 
n- | blasphemous incantation—which indeed these witnesses profess to repeat.” 
a5 “Tt is a pack of lies!” exclaimed the doctor, struggling to get utter- 
ng : ance, and then desisting in alarm at the approaching razor. 
he @ “Tt is not to me, or any of this respectable company that you need 
’ to say that, dottore. We are not the heads to plant such carrots as 
n- 7 those in. But what of that? What are a handful of reasonable men 
of ‘ against a crowd with stones in their hands? There are those among us 
en 3 who think Cecco d’Ascoli was an innocent sage—and we all know how he 
3 4 was burnt alive for being wiser than his fellows. It is not by living 
ht | at Padua that you can learn to know Florentines. My belief is, tliey 
on would stone the Holy Father himself, if they could find a good excuse {for 
ch @ it; and they are persuaded that you are a nigromante, who is trying to 
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raise the pestilence by selling secret medicincs—and I am told your 
specifics have in truth an evil smell.” 

“Tt is false!” burst out the doctor, as Nello moved away his razor. 
“Tt is false! I will show the pills and the powders to these honourable 
signori——and the salve—it has an excellent odour—an odour of—of salve.” 
He started up with the lather on his chin, and the cloth round his neck, to 
search in his saddle-bag for the belied medicines, and Nello in an instant 
adroitly shifted the shaving chair till it was in the close vicinity of the 
horse’s head, while Sandro, who had now returned, at a sign from his 
master placed himself near the bridle. 

“ Behold, messeri!” said the doctor, bringing a small box of medicines 
and opening it before them. “Let any signor apply this box to his 
nostrils and he will find an honest odour of medicaments—not indeed of 
pounded gems, or rare vegetables from the east, or stones found in the 
bodies of birds; for I practise on the diseases of the vulgar, for whom 
heaven has provided cheaper and less powerful remedies according to 
their degree: and there are even remedies known to our science which 
are entirely free of cost—as the new tussis may be counteracted in the 
poor, who can pay for no specifics, by a resolute holding of the breath. 
And here is a paste which is even of savoury odour, and is infallible 
against melancholia, being concocted under the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus—and I have seen it allay spasms.” 

“ Stay, maestro,” said Nello, while the doctor had his lathered face 
turned towards the group near the door, eagerly holding out his box, and 
lifting out one specific after another ; “here comes a crying contadina 
with her baby. Doubtless she is in search of you ; it is perhaps an oppor- 
tunity for you to show this honourable company a proof of your skill. 
Here, buona donna! here is the famous doctor. Why, what is the matter 
with the sweet bambino ?” 

This question was addressed to a sturdy-looking, broad-shouldered 
contadina, with her head-drapery folded about her face so that little was 
to be seen but a bronzed nose and a pair of dark eyes and eyebrows. She 
carried her child packed up in the stiff mummy-shaped case in which 
Italian babies have been from time immemorial introduced into society, 
turning its face a little towards her bosom, and making those sorrowful 
grimaces which women are in the habit of using as a sort of pulleys to 
draw down reluctant tears. 

“ Oh, for the love of the holy Madonna!” said the woman in a wailing 
voice; “ will you look at my poor bambinetto? IknowI can’t pay you for 
it, but I took it into the Nunziata last night, and it’s turned a worse colour 
than before; it’s the convulsions. But when I was holding it before the 
Santissima Nunziata, I remembered they said there was a new doctor come 
who cured everything; and so I thought it might be the will of the 
Madonna that I should bring it to you.” 

“ Sit down, maestro, sit down,” said Nello. “ Here is an opportunity 
for you; here are honourable witnesses who will declare before the Magni- 
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ficent Council of Eight that they have seen you practising honestly and 
relieving a poor woman’s child. And then if your life is in danger, the 
Magnificent Eight will put you in prison a little while just to ensure your 
safety, and after that their sbirri will conduct you out of Florence by 
night, as they did the zealous Frate Minore, who preached against the Jews. 
What! our people are given to stone-throwing; but we have magistrates.” 

The doctor, unable to refuse, seated himself in the shaving chair, 
trembling, half with fear and half with rage, and by this time quite uncon- 
scious of the lather which Nello had laid on with such profuseness. He 
deposited his medicine-case on his knees, took out his precious spectacles 
(wondrous Florentine device !) from his wallet, lodged them carefully 
above his flat nose and high ears, and lifting up his brows, turned towards 
the applicant. 

“QO Santiddio! look at him,” said the woman with a more piteous 
wail than ever, as she held out the small mummy, which had its head 
completely concealed by dingy drapery wound round the head of the 
portable cradle, but seemed to be struggling and crying in a demoniacal 
fashion under this imprisonment. “ The fit ison him! Ohimé! I know 
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what a colour he is; it’s the evil eye 

The doctor, anxiously holding his knees together to support his box, 
bent his spectacles towards the baby, and said cautiously, “It may be a 
new disease; unwind these rags, Monna !” 

The contadina, with sudden energy, snatched off the encircling linen, 
when out struggled—scratching, grinning, andscreaming—what the doctor 
in his fright fully believed to be a demon, but what Tito recognized as 
Vaiano’s monkey, made more formidable by an artificial blackness, such as 
might have come from a hasty rubbing up the chimney. 

Up started the unfortunate doctor, letting his medicine box fall, and 
away jumped the no less terrified and indignant monkey, finding the first 
resting-place for his claws on the horse’s mane, which he used as a sort of 
rope-ladder till he had fairly found his equilibrium, when he continued to 
clutch it as a bridle. The horse wanted no spur under such a rider, and, 
the already loosened bridle offering no resistance, darted off across the 
piazza, with the monkey clutching, grinning and blinking, on his neck. 

“ J] cavallo! Il Diavolo!” was now shouted on all sides by the idle 
rascals who had gathered from all quarters of the piazza, and was echoed 
in tones of alarm by the stall-keepers, whose vested interests seemed in 
some danger; while the doctor out of his wits with confused terror at 
the Devil, the possible stoning, and the escape of his horse, took to his 
heels with spectacles on nose, lathered face, and the shaving-cloth about 
his neck, erying—“ Stop him! stop him! for a powder—a florin—stop 
him for a florin!” while the lads, outstripping him, clapped their hands 
and shouted encouragement to the runaway. 

The cerretano, who had not bargained for the flight of his monkey 
along with the horse, had caught up his petticoats with much celerity, 
and showed a pair of particoloured hose above his contadina’s shoes, far 
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in advance of the doctor. And away went the grotesque race up the 
Corso degli Adimari—the horse with the singular jockey, the contadina 
with the remarkable hose, and the doctor in lather and spectacles, with 
furred mantle outflying. 

It was a scene such as Florentines loved, from the potent and reverend 
signor going to council in his lucco, down to the grinning youngster, who 
felt himself master of all situations when his bag was filled with smooth 
stones from the convenient dry bed of the torrent. The grey-headed 
Bernardo Cennini laughed no less heartily than the younger men, and 
Nello was triumphantly secure of the general admiration. 

“ Aha!” he exclaimed, snapping his fingers when the first burst of 
laughter was subsiding. “I have cleared my piazza of that unsavoury 
flytrap, mi pare. Maestro Tacco will no more come here again to sit for 
patients than he will take to licking marble for his dinner.” 

“ You are going towards the Piazza della Signoria, Messer Bernardo,” 
said Macchiavelli. “I will go with you, and we shall perhaps see who has 
deserved the palio among these racers. Come, Melema, will you go too ?” 

It had been precisely Tito’s intention to accompany Cennini, but before 
he had gone many steps, he was called back by Nello, who saw Maso 
approaching. 

Maso’s message was from Romola. She wished Tito to go to the Via 
de’ Bardi as soon as possible. She would see him under the loggia, at the 
top of the house, as she wished to speak to him alone. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UNDER THE LOGGIA. 


Tue loggia at the top of Bardo’s house rose above the buildings on each 
side of it, and formed a gallery round quadrangular walls. On the side 
towards the street the roof was supported by columns; but on the remain- 
ing sides, by a wall pierced with arched openings, so that at the back, 
Jooking over a crowd of irregular, poorly-built dwellings towards the hill 
of Bogoli, Romola could at all times have a walk sheltered from observa- 
tion. Near one of those arched openings, close to the door by which he 
had entered the loggia, Tito awaited her, with a sickening sense of the 
sunlight that slanted before him and mingled itself with the ruin of his 
hopes. He had never for a moment relied on Romola’s passion for him 
as likely to be too strong for the repulsion created by the discovery of his 
secret ; he had not the presumptuous vanity which might have hindered 
him from feeling that her love had the same root with her belief in him. 
But as he imagined her coming towards him in her radiant majesty, made 
so loveably mortal by her soft hazel eyes, he fell into wishing that she had 
been something lower, if it were only that she might let him clasp her 
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and kiss her before they parted. He had had no real caress from her— 
nothing but now and then a long glance, a kiss, a pressure of the hand; 
and he had so often longed that they should be alone together. They 
were going to be alone now; but he saw her standing inexorably aloof 
from him. His heart gave a great throb as he saw the door move: 
Romola was there. It was all like a flash of lightning: he felt, rather 
than saw, the glory about her head, the tearful appealing eyes; he felt, 
rather than heard, the cry of love with which she said, “ Tito !” 

And in the same moment she was in his arms, and sobbing with her 
face against his. 

How poor Romola had yearned through the watches of the night to 
see that bright face! The new image of death; the strange bewildering 
doubt infused into her by the story of a life removed from her under- 
standing and sympathy; the haunting vision, which she seemed not only 
to hear uttered by the low gasping voice, but to live through, as if it had 
been her own dream, had made her more conscious than ever that it was 
Tito who had first brought the warm stream of hope and gladness into 
her life, and who had first turned away the keen edge of pain in the 
remembrance of her brother. She would tell Tito everything; there 
was no one else to whom she could tell it. She had been restraining 
herself in the presence of her father all the morning ; but now, that long 
pent-up sob might come forth. Proud and self-controlled to all the 
world beside, Romola was as simple and unreserved as a child in her love 
for Tito. She had been quite contented with the days when they had 
only looked at each other; but now, when she felt the need of clinging to 
him, there was no thought that hindered her. 

“My Romola! my goddess!” Tito murmured with passionate fond- 
ness, as he clasped her gently, and kissed the thick golden ripples on her 
neck. He was in paradise: disgrace, shame, parting—there was no fear 
of them any longer. This happiness was too strong to be marred by the 
sense that Romola was deceived in him; nay, he could only rejoice in her 
delusion; for, after all, concealment had been wisdom. The only thing 
he could regret was his needless dread; if, indeed, the dread had not 
been worth suffering for the sake of this sudden rapture. 

The sob had satisfied itself, and Romola raised her head. Neither of 
them spoke; they stood looking at each other’s faces with that sweet 
wonder which belongs to young love—she with her long white hands on 
the dark-brown curls, and he with his dark fingers bathed in the stream- 
ing gold. Each was so beautiful to the other; each was experiencing 
that undisturbed mutual consciousness for the first time. The cold pres- 
sure of a new sadness on Romola’s heart made her linger the more in 
that silent soothing sense of nearness and love; and Tito could not even 
seek to press his lips to hers, because that would be change. 

“Tito,” she said, at last, “it has been altogether painful. But I must 
tell you everything. Your strength will help me to resist the impressions 
that will not be shaken off by reason.” 
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“T know, Romola—I know he is dead,” said Tito; and the long 
lustrous eyes told nothing of the many wishes that would have brought 
about that death long ago if there had been such potency in mere wishes. 
Romola only read her own pure thoughts in their dark depths, as we read 
letters in happy dreams. 

“So changed, Tito! It pierced me to think that it was Dino. And 
so strangely hard: not a word to my father—nothing but a vision that he 
wanted to tell me. And yet it was so piteous—the struggling breath, and 
the eyes that seemed to look towards the crucifix, and yet not to see it. I 
shall never forget it ; it seems as if it would come between me and every- 
thing I shall look at.” 

tomola’s heart swelled again, so that she was forced to break off. But 
the need she felt to disburden her mind to Tito urged her to repress the 
rising anguish. Whien she began to speak again, her thoughts had tra- 
velled a little. 

“Tt was strange, Tito. The vision was about our marriage, and yet 
he knew nothing of you.” 

“What was it, my Romola? Sit down and tell me,” said Tito, 
leading her to the bench that stood near. A fear had come across him 
lest the vision should somehow or other relate to Baldassarre; and this 
sudden change of feeling prompted him to seek a change of position. 

Romola told him all that had passed from her entrance into San Marco, 
hardly leaving out one of her brother’s words which had burnt themselves 
into her memory as they were spoken. But when she was at the end of 
the vision, she paused; the rest came too vividly before her to be uttered, 
and she sat looking at the distance, almost unconscious for the moment 
that Tito was near her. His mind was at ease now; that vague vision 
had passed over him like white mist, and left no mark. But he was silent, 
expecting her to speak again. 

‘“‘T took it,” she went on, as if Tito had been reading her thoughts; 
“T tock the crucifix; it is down below in my bedroom.” 

“ And now, angiol mio,” said Tito, entreatingly; “you will banish 
these ghastly thoughts. The vision was an ordinary monkish vision, bred 
of fasting and fanatical ideas. It surely has no weight with you.” 

‘No, Tito; no. But poor Dino, he believed it was a divine message. 
It is strange,” she went on meditatively, “this life of men possessed with 
fervid beliefs that seem like madness to their fellow beings. Dino was not 
a vulgar fanatic; and that Fra Girolamo, his very voice seems to have 
penetrated me with a sense that there is some truth in what moves then— 
some truth of which I know nothing.” 

“Tt was only because your feelings were highly wrought, my Romola. 
Your brother's state of mind was no more than a form of that theosophy 
which has been the common disease of excitable dreamy minds in all ages; 
the same ideas that your father’s old antagonist, Marsilio Ficino, pores 
over in the New Platonists; only your brother's passionate nature drove 
him to act out what other mea write and talk about. And for Fra 
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Girolamo, he is simply a narrow-minded monk, with a gift for preaching 
and infusing terror into the multitude. Any words or any voice would 
have shaken you at that moment. When your mind has had a little repose, 
you will judge of such things as you have always done before.” 

“ Not about poor Dino,” said Romola. “I was angry with him; my 
heart seemed to close against him while he was speaking; but since then 
I have thought less of what was in my own mind and more of what was 
in his. Oh, Tito! it was very piteous to see his young life coming to 
an end in that way. That yearning look at the crucifix when he was 
gasping for breath—I can never forget it. Last night I looked at the 
crucifix a long while, and tried to see that it would help him, until 
at last it seemed to me by the lamplight as if the suffering face shed 
pity.” 

“ Romola mia, promise me to resist such thoughts; they are fit for 
sickly nuns, not for my golden-tressed Aurora, who looks made to scatter 
all such twilight fantasies. Try not to think of them now; we shall not 
long be alone together.” 

The last words were uttered in a tone of tender beseeching, and he 
turned her face towards him with a gentle touch of his right hand. 

Romola had had her eyes fixed absently on the arched opening, but she 
had not scen the distant hill; she had all the while been in the chapter- 
house, looking at the pale images of sorrow and death. 

Tito’s touch and beseeching voice recalled her, and now in the warm 
sunlight she saw that rich dark beauty which seemed to gather round it 
all images of joy—purple vines festooned between the elms, the strong 
corn perfecting itself under the vibrating heat, bright winged creatures 
hurrying and resting among the flowers, round limbs beating the earth 
in gladness, with cymbals held aloft; light melcdies chanted to the 
thrilling rhythm of strings—all objects and all sounds that tell of Nature 
revelling in her force. Strange, bewildering transition from those pale 
images of sorrow and death to this bright youthfulness, as of a sun-god 
who knew nothing of night! What thought could reconcile that worn 
anguish in her brother's face—that straining after something invisible— 
with this satisfied strength and beauty, and make it intelligible that they 
belonged to the same world? Or was there never any reconciling of 
them—but only a blind worship of clashing deities, first in mad joy and 
then in wailing? Romola for the first time felt this questioning need 
like a sudden uneasy dizziness and want of something to grasp; it was 
an experience hardly longer than a sigh, for the eager theorizing of 
ages is compressed, as in a seed, in the momentary want of a single 


mind. But there was no answer to meet the need, and it vanished 


before the returning rush of young sympathy with the glad loving 
beauty that beamed upon her in new radiance, like the dawn after we 
have looked away from it to the grey west. 

“Your mind lingers apart from our love, my Romola,” Tito said, with 
a soft reproachful murmur. “It seems a forgotten thing to you.” 
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She looked at the beseeching eyes in silence, till the sadness all melted 
out of her own. 

‘‘ My joy !” she said, in her full clear voice. 

“ Do you really care for me enough, then, to banish those chill fancies, 
or shall you always be suspecting me as the Great Tempter?” said Tito, 
with his bright smile. 

“* How should I not care for you more than for everything else? Every- 
thing I had felt before in all my life—about my father, and about my 
Joneliness—was a preparation to love you. You would laugh at me, Tito, 
if you knew what sort of man I used to think I should marry—some 
scholar with deep lines in his face, like Alamanno Rinuccini, and with 
rather grey hair, who would agree with my father in taking the side of 
the Aristotelians, and be willing to live with him. I used to think about 
the love I read of in the poets, but I never dreamed that anything like 
that could happen to me here in Florence in our old library. And then 
you came, Tito, and were so much to my father, and I began to believe 
that life could be happy for me too.” 

“My goddess! is there any woman like you?” said Tito, with a 
mixture of fondness and wondering admiration at the blended majesty and 
simplicity in her. 

“But, dearest,” he went on, rather timidly, ‘if you minded more 
about our marriage, you would persuade your father and Messer Ber- 
nardo not to think of any more delays. But you seem not to mini 
about it.” 

“Yes, Tito, I will, Ido mind. But I am sure my godfather will urge 
more delay now, because of Dino’s death. He has never agreed with 
my father about disowning Dino, and you know he has always said that 
we ought to wait until you have been at least a year in Florence. Do not 
think hardly of my godfather. I know he is prejudiced and narrow, but 
yet he is very noble. He has often said that it is folly in my father to 
want to keep his library apart, that it may hear his name; yet he would 
try to get my father’s wish carried out. That seems to me very great an‘ 
noble—that power of respecting a fecling which he does not share or 
understand.” 

“JT have no rancour against Messer Bernardo for thinking you too 
precious for me, my Romola,” said Tito; and that was true. “But your 
father, then, knows of his son’s death?” 

“ Yes, I told him—I could not help it—I told him where I had been, 
and that I had seen Dino die; but nothing else; and he has commanded 
me not to speak of it again. But he has been very silent this morning, 
and has had those restless movements which always go to my heart; they 
look as if he were trying to get outside the prison of his blindness. Let 
us go to him now. I had persuaded him to try to sleep, because he slept 
little in the night. Your voice will soothe him, Tito; it always 
does.” 

“ And not one kiss? Ihave not had one,” said Tito, in his gentle 
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reproachful tone, which gave him an air of dependence very charming in 
a creature with those rare gifts that seem to excuse presumption. 

The sweet pink flush spread itself with the quickness of light over 
2omola’s face and neck as she bent towards him. It seemed impossible 
that their kisses could ever become common things. 

“Let us walk once round the loggia,” said Romola, “ before we go 
down.” 

“There is something grim and grave to me always about Florence,” 
said Tito, as they paused in the front of the house, where they could see 
over the opposite roofs to the other side of the river, “and even in its 
merriment there is something shrill and hard—biting rather than gay. 
I wish we lived in Southern Italy, where thought is broken not by 
weariness, but by delicious languors such as never seem to come over 
the ‘ingenia acerrima Florentina.’ I should like to see you under that 
southern sun, lying among the flowers, subdued into mere enjoyment, 
while I bent over you and touched the lute and sang to you some little 
unconscious strain that seemed all one with the light and the warmth. 
You have never known that happiness of the nymphs, my Romola.” 

‘‘No, Tito; but I have dreamed of it often since you came. I am 
very thirsty for a deep draught of joy—for a life all bright like you. 
But we will not think of it now, Tito; it seems to me as if there would 
always be pale sad faces among the flowers, and eyes that look in vain. 
Let us go.” 


CHAPTIR XVIII. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Wuen Tito left the Via de’ Bardi that day in exultant satisfaction at 
finding himself thoroughly free from the threatened peril, his thoughts, no 
longer claimed by the immediate presence of Romola and her father, 
recurred to those futile hours of dread in which he was conscious of 
having not only felt but acted as he would not have done if he had had a 
truer foresight. He would not have parted with his ring; for Romola, 
and others to whom it was a familiar object, would be a little struck with 
the apparent sordidness of parting with a gem he had professedly cherished, 
unless he feigned as a reason the desire to make some special gift with 
the purchase-money ; and Tito had at that moment a nauseating weari- 
ness of simulation. He was well out of the possible consequences that 
might have fallen on him from that initial deception, and it was no longer 
a load on his mind; kind fortune had brought him immunity, and he 
thought it was only fair that she should. Who was hurt by it? Any 
results to Baldassarre were too problematical to be taken into account. 
But he wanted now to be free from any hidden shackles that would gall 
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him, though ever so little, under his ties to Romola. He was not aware 
that that very delight in immunity which prompted resolutions not to 
entangle himself again, was deadening the sensibilities which alone could 
save him from entanglement. 

But, after all, the sale of the ring was a slight matter. Was it also a 
slight matter that little Tessa was under a delusion which would doubt- 
less fill her small head with expectations doomed to disappointment ? 
Should he try to see the little thing alone again and undeceive her at 
once, or should he leave the disclosure to time and chance? Happy 
dreams are pleasant, and they easily come to an end with daylight and the 
stir of life. The sweet, pouting, innocent, round thing! It was impos- 
sible not to think of her. ‘Tito thought he should like some time to take 
her a present that would please her, and just learn if her step-father 
treated her more cruelly now her mother was dead. Or, should he at 
once undeceive Tessa, and then tell Romola about her, so that they might 
find some happier lot for the poor thing? No: that unfortunate little 
incident of the cerretano and the marriage, and his allowing Tessa 
to part from him in delusion, must never be known to Romola, and 
since no enlightenment could expel it from Tessa’s mind, there would 
always be a risk of betrayal; besides, even little Tessa might have some 
gall in her when she found herself disappointed in her love—yes, she 
must be a little in love with him, and that might make it well that he 
should not see her again. Yet it was a trifling adventure such as a 
country girl would perhaps ponder on till some ruddy contadino made 
acceptable love to her, when she would break her resolution of secrecy 
and get at the truth that she was free. Dunque—good-by, Tessa! kindest 
wishes ! ‘Tito had made up his mind that the silly little affair of the 
cerretano should have no further consequences for himself; and people 
are apt to think that resolutions made on their own behalf will be firm. 
As for the fifty-five florins, the purchase-money of the ring, Tito had made 
up his mind what to do with some of them; he would carry out a pretty 
ingenious thought which would make him more at ease in accounting for 
the absence of his ring to Romola, and would also serve him as a means 
of guarding her mind from the recurrence of those monkish fancies which 
were especially repugnant to him; and with this thought in his mind, he 
went to the Via Gualfonda to find Piero di Cosimo, the artist who at that 
time was pre-eminent in the fantastic mythological design which Tito’s 
purpose required. 

Entering the court on which Piero’s dwelling opened, Tito found the 
heavy iron knocker on the door thickly bound round with wool and 
ingeniously fastened with cords. Remembering the painter’s practice of 
stuffing his ears against obtrusive noises, Tito was not much surprised at 
this mode of defence against visitors’ thunder, and betook himself first to 
tapping modestly with his knuckles, and then to a more importunate 
attempt to shake the door. In vain! Tito was moving away, blaming 
himself for wasting his time on this visit, instead of waiting till he saw 
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the painter again at Nello’s, when a little girl entered the court with a 
basket of eggs on her arm, went up to the door, and standing on tiptoe, 
pushed up a small iron plate that ran in grooves, and putting her mouth 
to the aperture thus disclosed, called out in a piping voice, “ Messer 
Piero!” 

In a few moments Tito heard the sound of bolts, the door opened, and 
Piero presented himself in a red night-cap and a loose brown serge tunic, 
with sleeves rolled up to the shoulder. He darted a look of surprise 
at Tito, but without further notice of him stretched out his hand to take 
the basket from the child, re-entered the house, and presently returning 
with the empty basket, said, “ How much to pay?” 

‘Two grossont, Messer Piero; they are all ready boiled, my mother 
says.” 

Piero took the coin out of the leathern scarsella at his belt, and the 
little maiden trotted away, not without a few upward glances of awed 
admiration at the surprising young signor. 

Piero’s glance was much less complimentary as he said, 

“What do you want at my door, Messer Greco? I saw you this 
morning at Nello’s; if you had asked me then, I could have told you that 
I see no man in this house without knowing his business and agreeing 
with him beforehand.” 

‘Pardon, Messer Piero,” said Tito, with his imperturbable good 
humour ; “I acted without sufficient reflection. I remembered nothing 
but your admirable skill in inventing pretty caprices, when a sudden 
desire for something of that sort prompted me to come to you.” 

The painter’s manners were too noteriously odd to all the world for 
this reception to be held a special affront; but even if Tito had suspected 
any offensive intention, the impulse to resentment would have been less 
strong in him than the desire to conquer goodwill. 

Piero made a grimace which was habitual with him when he was 
spoken to with flattering suavity. He grinned, stretched out the corners 
of his mouth, and pressed down his brows, so as to defy any divination of 
his feelings under that kind of stroking. 

“ And what may that need be?” he said, after a moment’s pause. In 
his heart he was tempted by the hinted opportunity of applying his 
invention. 

“‘T want a very delicate miniature device taken from certain fables of 
the poets, which you will know how to combine for me. It must be 
painted on a wooden case—lI will show you the size—in the form of a 
triptych. The inside may be simple gilding: it is on the outside I want 
the device. It is a favourite subject with you Florentines—the triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne ; but I want it treated in a new way—a story in 
Ovid will give you the necessary hints. ‘The young Bacchus must be 
seated in a ship, his head bound with clusters of grapes, and a spear 
entwined with vine-leaves in his hand: dark-berried ivy must wind 
about the masts and sails, the oars must be thyrsi, and flowers must 
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wreathe themselves about the poop ; leopards and tigers must be crouch- 
ing before him, and dolphins must be sporting round. But I want to 
have the fair-haired Ariadne with him, made immortal with her golden 
crown—that is not in Ovid’s story, but no matter, you will conceive it 
all—and above there must be young loves, such as you know how to 
paint, shooting with roses at the points of their arrows—— ” 

“Say no more!” said Piero. “I have Ovid in the vulgar tongue. 
Find me the passage. I love not to be choked with other men’s thoughts. 
You may come in.” 

Piero led the way through the first room, where a basket of eggs was 
deposited on the open hearth, near a heap of broken egg-shells and a bank 
of ashes. In strange keeping with that sordid litter, there was a low bed- 
stead of carved ebony, covered carelessly with a piece of rich oriental 
carpet, that looked as if it had served to cover the steps to a Madonna’s 
throne ; and a carved cassone, or large chest, with painted devices on its 
sides and lid. There was hardly any other furniture in the large room, 
except casts, wooden steps, easels and rough boxes, all festooned with 
cobwebs. 

The next room was still larger, but it was also much more crowded. 
Apparently Piero was keeping the festa, for the double door underneath 
the window which admitted the painter’s light from above, was thrown 
open, and showed a garden or rather thicket in which fig-trees and vines 
grew in tangled, trailing wildness among nettles and hemlocks, and a tall 
cypress lifted its dark head from a stifling mass of yellowing mulberry- 
leaves. It seemed as if that dank luxuriance had begun to penetrate even 
within the walls of the wide and lofty room; for in one corner, amidst a 
confused heap of carved’ marble fragments and rusty armour, tufts of long 
grass and dark feathery fennel had made their way, and a large stone vase, 
tilted on one side, seemed to be pouring out the ivy that streamed around. 
All about the walls hung pen and oil sketches of fantastic sea-monsters; 
dances of satyrs and menads; Saint Margaret’s resurrection out of the 
devouring dragon; Madonnas with the supernal light upon them; studies 
of plants and grotesque heads; and on irregular rough shelves a few books 
were scattered among great drooping bunches of corn, bullocks’ horns, 
pieces of dried honeycomb, stones with patches of rare-coloured lichen, 
skulls and bones, peacocks’ feathers, and large birds’ wings. Rising from 
amongst the dirty litter of the floor were lay figures—one in the frock of 
a Vallombrosan monk, strangely surmounted by a helmet with barred 
visor, another smothered with brocade and skins hastily tossed over it 
Amongst this heterogeneous still life, several speckled and white pigeons 
were perched or strutting, too tame to fly at the entrance of men; three 
corpulent toads were crawling in an intimate friendly way near the door- 
stone ; and a white rabbit, apparently the model for that which was 
frightening Cupid in the picture of Mars and Venus, placed on the central 
easel, was twitching its nose with much content on a box full of bran. 

“ And now, Messer Greco,” said Piero, signing to Tito to sit down on 
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a low stool near the door, and then standing over him with folded arms, 
“ don’t be trying to see everything at once, like Messer Domeneddio, but 
let me know how large you would have this same triptych.” 

Tito indicated the required dimensions, and Piero marked them on a 
piece of paper. 

“ And now for the book,” said Piero, reaching down a manuscript 
volume. 

“ There's nothing about the Ariadne there,” said Tito, giving him the 
passage; “but you will remember I want the crowned Ariadne by the 
side of the young Bacchus: she must have golden hair.” 

*‘Ha!” said Piero, abruptly, pursing up his lips again. “ And you 
want them to be likenesses, eh ?” he added, looking down into Tito’s face. 

Tito laughed and blushed. “I know you are great at portraits, Messer 
Piero ; but I could not ask Ariadne to sit for you, because the painting is 
a secret.” 

“There it is! I want her to sit tome. Giovanni Vespucci wants me 
to paint him a picture of CEdipus and Antigone at Colonos, as he has 
expounded it to me: I have a fancy for the subject, and I want Bardo 
and his daughter to sit for it. Now, you ask them; and then I'll put the 
likeness into Ariadne.” 

“ Agreed, if I can prevail with them. And your price for the Bacchus 
and Ariadne?” 

“Baie! If you get them to let me paint them, that will pay me. 
I'd rather not have your money: you may pay for the case.” 

“And when shall I sit for you?” said Tito, “for if we have one 
likeness, we must have two.” . 

“T don’t want your likeness—I’ve got it already,” said Piero, “ only 
I’ve made you look frightened. I must take the fright out of it for 
Bacchus.” 

As he was speaking, Piero laid down the book and went to look among 
some paintings, propped with their faces against the wall. He returned 
with an oil-sketch in his hand. 

“T call this as good a bit of portrait as I ever did,” he said, looking at 
it, as he advanced. “Yours is a face that expresses fear well, because 
it’s naturally a bright one. I noticed it the first time I saw you. The 
rest of the picture is hardly sketched; but I've painted you in 
thoroughly.” 

Piero turned the sketch, and held it towards Tito’s eyes. He saw 
himself with his right hand uplifted, holding a wine-cup, in the attitude 
of triumphant joy, but with his face turned away from the cup with an 
expression of such intense fear in the dilated eyes and pallid lips, that he 
felt a cold stream through his veins, as if he were being thrown into 
sympathy with his imaged self. 

“You are beginning to look like it already,” said Piero, with a short 
laugh, moving the picture away again. “ He’s seeing a ghost—that fine 
young man. I shall finish it some day, when I've settled what sort of 
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ghost is the most terrible—whether it should look solid, like a dead man 
come to life, or half transparent, like a mist.” 

Tito, rather ashamed of himself for this strange and sudden sensi- 
tiveness, so opposed to his usual easy self-comman4d, said carelessly — 

“ That is a subject after your own heart, Messer Piero—a revel inter- 
rupted by a ghost. You seem to love the blending of the terrible with 
the gay. I suppose that is the reason your shelves are so well furnished 
with death’s-heads, while you are painting those roguish Loves who are 
running away with the armour of Mars. I begin to think you are a Cynic 
philosopher in the pleasant disguise of a cunning painter.” 

“Not I, Messer Greco; a philosopher is the last sort of animal I 
would choose to resemble. I find it enough to live, without spinning lies 
to account for life. Fowls cackle, asses bray, women chatter, and philo- 
sophers spin false reasons—that’s the effect the sight of the world brings 
out of them. Well, Iam an animal that paints instead of cackling, or 
braying, or spinning lies. And now, I think, our business is done; you'll 
keep to your side of the bargain about the Cdipus and Antigone?” 

“T will do my best,” said Tito—on this strong hint, immediately 
moving towards the door. 

“ And you'll let me know at Nello’s. No need to come here again.” 

“T understand,” said Tito, laughingly, lifting his hand in sign of 
friendly parting. 





CHAPTER XIX, 
Tue OLD MAn’s Hore. 


Messer Bernarpo pet Nero was as inexorable as Romola had expected 
in his advice that the marriage should be deferred till Easter, and in this 
matter Bardo was entirely under the ascendancy of his sagacious and 
practical friend. Nevertheless, Bernardo himself, though he was as far as 
ever from any susceptibility to the personal fascination in Tito which was 
felt by others, could not altogether resist that argument of success which 
is always powerful with men of the world. Tito was making his way 
rapidly in high quarters. He was especially growing in favour with the 
young Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, who had even spoken of Tito’s 
forming part of his learned retinue on an approaching journey to Rome; 
and the bright young Greek, who had a tongue that was always ready 
without ever being quarrelsome, was more and more wished for at gay 
suppers in the Via Larga, and at Florentine games in which he had no 
pretension to excel, and could admire the incomparable skill of Piero de’ 
Medici in the most graceful manner in the world. By an unfailing law of 
sequence, Tito’s reputation as an agreeable companion in “ magnificent” 
society made his learning and talent appear more lustrous; and he was 
really accomplished enough to prevent an exaggerated estimate from being 
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hazardous to him. Messer Bernardo had old prejudices and attachments 
which now began to argue down the newer and feebler prejudice against 
the young Greek stranger who was rather too supple. To the old Floren- 
tine it was impossible to despise the recommendation of standing well with 
the best Florentine families, and since Tito began to be thoroughly received 
into that circle whose views were the unquestioned standard of social 
value, it seemed irrational not to admit that there was no longer any check 
to satisfaction in the prospect of such a son-in-law for Bardo, and such a 
husband for Romola. It was undeniable that Tito’s coming had been 
the dawn of a new life for both father and daughter, and the first promise 
had even been surpassed. The blind old scholar—whose proud truthfulness 
would never enter into that commerce of feigned and preposterous admira- 
tion which, varied by a corresponding measurelessness in vituperation, 
made the woof of all learned intercourse—had fallen into neglect even 
among his fellow-citizens, and when he was alluded to at all, it had long 
been usual to say that though his blindness and loss of his son were 
pitiable misfortunes, he was tiresome in contending for the value of his 
own labours; and that his discontent was a little inconsistent in a man 
who had been openly regardless of religious rites, and in days past had 
refused offers made to him from various quarters, if he would only take 
orders, without which it was not easy for patrons to provide for every 
scholar. But since Tito’s coming, there was no longer the same monotony 
in the thought that Bardo’s name suggested; the old man, it was under- 
stood, had left off his plaints, and the fair daughter was no longer to be 
shut up in dowerless pride, waiting for a parentado. The winning 
manners and growing favour of the handsome Greek who was expected to 
enter into the double relation of son and husband helped to make the new 
interest a thoroughly friendly one, and it was no longer a rare occurrence 
when a visitor enlivened the quiet library. Elderly men came from that 
indefinite prompting to renew former intercourse which arises when an 
old acquaintance begins to be newly talked about; and young men whom 
Tito had asked leave to bring once, found it easy to go again when they 
overtook him on his way to the Via de’ Bardi, and, resting their hands on 
his shoulder, fell into easy chat with him. For it was pleasant to look at 
Romola’s beauty: to see her, like old Firenzuola’s type of womanly 
majesty, “ sitting with a certain grandeur, speaking with gravity, smiling 
with modesty, and casting around, as it were, an odour of queenliness ; ” * 
and she seemed to unfold like a strong white lily under this genial breath 
of admiration and homage; it was all one to her with her new bright life 
in Tito’s love. 

Tito had even been the means of strengthening the hope in Bardo’s 
mind that he might before his death receive the longed-for security con- 





“ Quando una donna é grande, ben formata, porta ben sua persona, siede con una 
certa grandezza, parla con gravita, ride con modestia, e finalmente getta quasi un odor 
di Regina ; allora noi diciamo quella donna pare una maesta, ella ha una macsta.” 
Firenzvoia ; Della Bellezza delle Donne, 
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cerning his library : that it should not be merged in another collection ; 
that it should not be transferred to a body of monks, and be called by 
the name of a monastery; but that it should remain for ever the Bardi 
Library, for the use of Florentines. For the old habit of trusting in the 
Medici could not die out while their influence was still the strongest lever 
in the State; and Tito, once possessing the ear of the Cardinal Giovanni 
de’ Medici, might do more even than Messer Bernardo towards winning 
the desired interest, for he could demonstrate to a learned audience the 
peculiar value of Bardo’s collection. Tito himself talked sanguinely ot 
such a result, willing to cheer the old man, and conscious that Romola 
repaid those gentle words to her father with a sort of adoration that no 
direct tribute to herself could have won from her. 

This question of the library was the subject of more than one discus- 
sion with Bernardo del Nero when Christmas was turned and the prospect 
of the marriage was becoming near—but always out of Bardo’s hearing. 
For Bardo nursed a vague belief, which they dared not disturb, that his 
property, apart from the library, was adequate to meet all demands. He 
would not even, except under a momentary pressure of angry despondency, 
admit to himself that the will by which he had disinherited Dino would 
leave Romola the heir of nothing but debts; or that he needed anything 
from patronage beyond the security that a separate locality should be 
assigned to his library, in return for a deed of gift by which he made 
it over to the Florentine Republic. 

“ My opinion is,” said Bernardo to Romola, in a consultation they had 
under the loggia, ‘ that since you are to be married, and Messer Tito will 
have a competent income, we should begin to wind up the affairs, and 
ascertain exactly the sum that would be necessary to save the library 
from being touched, instead of letting the debts accumulate any longer. 
Your father needs nothing but his shred of mutton and his maccaroni 
every day, and I think Messer Tito may engage to supply that for the years 
that remain; he can let it be in place of the morgen-cap.” 

“Tito has always known that my life is bound up with my father’s,” 
said Romola, flushing; “and he is better to my father than I am: he 
delights in making him happy.” 

“Ah, he’s not made of the same clay as other men, is he?” said 
Bernardo, smiling. “Thy father has thought of shutting woman’s folly out 
of thee by cramming thee with Greek and Latin; but thou hast been as 
ready to believe in the first pair of bright eyes and the first soft words 
that have come within reach of thee, as if thou couldst say nothing by 
heart but Paternosters, like other Christian men’s daughters.” 

“ Now, godfather,” said Romola, shaking her head playfully, ‘as if it 
were only bright eyes and soft words that made me love Tito! You 
know better. You know I love my father and you because you are both 
good; and I love Tito, too, because he is so good. I see it, I feel it, in 
everything he says and does. And he is handsome, too: why should I 
not love him the better for that? It seems to me beauty is part of the 
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finished language by which goodness speaks. You know you must have 
been a very handsome youth, godfather ”—she looked up with one of her 
happy, loving smiles at the stately old man—‘ you were about as tall as 
Tito, and you had very fine eyes; only you looked a little sterner and 


” 





prouder, and 

‘ And Romola likes to have all the pride to herself?” said Bernardo, 
not inaccessible to this pretty coaxing. ‘ However, it is weil that in one 
way Tito’s demands are more modest than those of any Florentine hus- 
band of fitting rank that we should have been likely to find for you; he 
wants no dowry.” 

So it was settled in that way between Messer Bernardo del Nero, 
Romola, and Tito. Bardo assented with a wave of the hand when 
Bernardo told him that he thought it would be well now to begin to sell 
property and clear-off debts—being accustomed to think of debts and 
property as a sort of thick wood that his imagination never even pene- 
trated, still less got beyond. And Tito set about winning Messer 
Bernardo’s respect by inquiring, with his ready faculty, into Florentine 
money-matters, the secrets of the Monti or public funds, the values of real 
property, and the profits of banking. 

“You will soon forget that Tito is not a Florentine, godfather,’ 
Romola. ‘See how he is learning everything about Florence.” 

“Tt seems to me he is one of the demoni, who are of no particular 
country, child,” said Bernardo, smiling. “ His mind is a little too nimble 
to be weighted with all the stuff we men carry about in our hearts,” 

Romola smiled too, in happy confidence. 


? 


said 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE DAy OF THE BETROTHAL. 


Tr was the last week of the Carnival, and the streets of Florence were at 
their fullest and noisiest: there were the masqued processions, chanting 
songs, indispensable now they had once been introduced by Lorenzo; there 
was the favourite rigoletto, or round dance, footed in piazza under the blue 
frosty sky; there were practical jokes of all sorts, from throwing comfits 
to throwing stones—especially stones. For the boys and striplings, always 
a strong element in Florentine crowds, became at the height of Carnival- 
time as loud and unmanageable as tree-crickets, and it was their imme- 
morial privilege to bar the way with poles to all passengers, until a tribute 
had been paid towards furnishing these lovers of strong sensations with 
suppers and bonfires; to conclude with the standing entertainment of 
stone-throwing, which was not entirely monotonous, since the consequent 
maiming was various, and it was not always a single person who was 
killed. So that the pleasures of the Carnival were of a chequered kind, 
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and if a painter were called upon to represent them truly, he would have 
to make a picture in which there would be so much grossness and barbarity 
that it must be turned with its face to the wall, except when it was taken 
down for the grave historical purpose of justifying a reforming zeal which, 
in ignorance of the facts, might be unfairly condemned for its narrowness, 
Still there was much of that more innocent picturesque merriment which 
is never wanting among a people with quick animal spirits and sensitive 
organs: there was not the heavy sottishness which belongs to the thicker 
northern blood, nor the stealthy fierceness which in the more southern 
regions of the peninsula makes the brawl lead to the dagger-thrust. 

It was the high morning, but the merry spirits of the Carnival were 
still inclined to lounge and recapitulate the last night’s jests, when Tito 
Melema was walking at a brisk pace on the way to the Via de’ Bardi. 
Young Bernardo Dovizi, who now looks at us out of Raphael’s portrait as 
the keen-eyed Cardinal da Bibbiena, was with him; and, as they went, 
they held animated talk about some subject that had evidently no relation 
to the sights and sounds through which they were pushing their way along 
the Por’ Santa Maria. Nevertheless, as they discussed, smiled, and 
gesticulated, they both, from time to time, cast quick glances around them, 
and at the turning towards the Lung’ Arno, leading to the Ponte Rubaconte, 
Tito had become aware, in one of these rapid surveys, that there was some 
one not far off him by whom he very much desired not to be recognized 
at that moment. His time and thoughts were thoroughly preoccupied, for 
he was looking forward to a unique occasion in his life—he was preparing 
for his betrothal, which was to take place on the evening of this very day. 
The ceremony had been resolved upon rather suddenly; for although 
preparations towards the marriage had been going forward for some time— 
chiefly in the application of Tito’s florins to the fitting-up of rooms in Bardo’s 
dwelling, which, the library excepted, had always been scantily furnished 
—it had been intended to defer both the betrothal and the marriage until 
Easter, when Tito’s year of probation, insisted on by Bernardo del Nero, 
would have been complete. But when an express proposition had come, 
that Tito should follow the Cardinal Giovanni to Rome to help Bernardo 
Dovizi with his superior knowledge of Greek in arranging a library, and 
there was no possibility of declining what lay so plainly on the road to 
advancement, he had become urgent in his entreaties that the betrothal 
might take place before his departure: there would be the less delay 
before the marriage, on his return, and it would be less painful to part 
if he and Romola were outwardly as well as inwardly pledged to each 
other—if he had a claim which defied Messer Bernardo or any one else to 
nullify it. For the betrothal, at which rings were exchanged and mutual 
contracts were signed, made more than half the legality of marriage, 
which was completed on a separate occasion by the nuptial benediction. 
Romola’s feeling had met Tito’s in this wish, and the consent of the 
elders had been won. 

And now Tito was hastening, amidst arrangements for his departure 
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the next day, to snatch a morning visit to Romola, to say and hear any 
last words that were needful to be said before their meeting for the 
betrothal in the evening. It was not a time when any recognition could 
be pleasant that was at all likely to detain him; still less a recognition by 
Tessa. And it was unmistakably Tessa whom he had caught sight of 
moving along, with a timid and forlorn look, towards that very turn of the 
Lung’ Arno which he was just rounding. As he continued his talk with 
the young Dovizi, he had an uncomfortable under-current of consciousness 
which told him that Tessa had seen him and would certainly follow him : 
there was no escaping her along this direct road by the Arno, and over 
the Ponte Rubaconte. But she would not dare to speak to him or 
approach him while he was not alone, and he would continue to keep 
Dovizi with him till they reached Bardo’s door. He quickened his pace, 
and took up new threads of talk; but all the while the sense that Tessa 
was behind him, though he had no physical evidence of the fact, grew 
stronger and stronger; it was very irritating—perhaps all the more so 
because a certain tenderness and pity for the poor little thing made the 
determination to escape without any visible notice of her, a not altogether 
agreeable resource. Yet Tito persevered and carried his companion to the 
door, cleverly managing his addio without turning his face in a direction 
where it was possible for him to see an importunate pair of blue eyes; 
and as he went up the stone steps, he tried to get rid of unpleasant 
thoughts by saying to himself that after all Tessa might not have seen 
him, or, if she had, might not have followed him. 

But—perhaps because that possibility could not be relied on strongly — 
when the visit was over, he came out of the doorway with a quick step 
and an air of unconsciousness as to anything that might be on his right hand 
or his left. Our eyes are so constructed, however, that they take in a wide 
angle without asking any leave of our will; and Tito knew that there 
was a little figure in a white hood standing near the doorway—knew it 
quite well, before he felt a hand laid on his arm. It was a rea grasp, and 
not a light, timid touch; for poor Tessa, seeing his rapid step, had started 
forward with a desperate effort. But when he stopped and turned towards 
her, her face wore a frightened look, as if she dreaded the effect of her 
boldness. 

“Tessa!” said Tito, with more sharpness in his voice than she had 
ever heard in it before. “‘ Why are you here? You must not follow me— 
you must not stand about door-places waiting for me.” 

Her blue eyes widened with tears, and she said nothing. Tito was 
afraid of something worse than ridicule, if he were seen in the Via de’ 
Bardi with a girlish contadina looking pathetically at him. It was a street 
of high silent-looking dwellings, not of traffic; but Bernardo del Nero, or 
some one almost as dangerous, might come up at any moment. Even if 
it had not been the day of his betrothal, the incident would have been 
awkward and annoying. Yet it would be brutal—it was impossible—to 
drive Tessa away with harsh words. That accursed folly of his with the 
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cerretano—that it should have lain buried in a quiet way for months, and 
now start up before him, as this unseasonable crop of vexation! Ie could 
not speak harshly, but he spoke hurriedly. 

‘Tessa, I cannot—must not talk to you here. I will go on to the 
bridge and wait for you there. Follow me slowly.” 

He turned and walked fast to the Ponte Rubaconte, and there leaned 
against the wall of one of the quaint little houses that rise at even distances 
on the bridge, looking towards the way by which Tessa would come. It 
would have softened a much harder heart than Tito’s to see the little 
thing advancing with her round face much paled and saddened, since he 
had parted from it at the door of the “ Nunziata.” Happily it was the 
least frequented of the bridges, and there were scarcely any passengers on 
it at this moment, He lost no time in speaking as soon as she came near 
him. 

“Now, Tessa, I have very little time. You must not cry. Why did 
you follow me this morning? You must not do so again.” 

“T thought,” said Tessa, speaking in a whisper, and struggling against 
a sob that would rise immediately at this new voice of Tito’s—“ I thought 
you wouldn’t be so long before you came to take care of me again, And 
the patrigno beats me, and I can’t bear it any longer. And always when 
I come for a holiday I walk about to find you, and I can’t. Oh, please don’t 
send me away from you again! It has been so long, and I cry so now, 
because you never come to me. I can’t help it, for the days are so long, 
and I don’t mind about the goats or kids, or anything—and I can’t . 

The sobs came fast now, and the great tears. ‘Tito felt that he could 
not do otherwise than comfort her. Send her away—yes; that he must 
do, at once. But it was all the more impossible to tell her anything that 
would leave her in a state of hopeless grief. He saw new trouble in the 
background, but the difficulty of the moment was too pressing for him to 
weigh distant consequences. 

“ Tessa, my little one,” he said, in his old caressing tones, “ you 
must not cry. Bear with the cross patrigno a little longer. I wiil come 
back to you. But I’m going now to Rome—a long, long way off. I shall 
come back in a few weeks, and then I promise you to come and see you. 
Promise me to be good and wait for me.” 

It was the well-remembered voice again, and the mere sound was half 
enough to soothe Tessa. She looked up at him with wide trusting eyes, 
that still glittered with tears, sobbing all the while, in spite of her utmost 
efforts to obey him. Again, he said, in a gentle voice: 

“‘ Promise me, my Tessa,” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “ But you won't be long?” 

“No, not long. But I must go now. And remember what I told 
you, Tessa. Nobody must know that you ever see me, else you will lose 
me for ever. And now, when I have left you, go straight home, and 
never follow me again. Wait till I come to you. Good-by, my little 
Tessa: I will come,” 
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There was no help for it; he must turn and leave her without looking 
behind him to see how she bore it, for he had no time to spare. When 
he did look round he was in the Via de’ Benci, where there was no seeing 
what was happening on the bridge; but Tessa was too trusting and 
obedient not to do just what he had told her. 

Yes, the difficulty was at an end for that day; yet this return of Tessa 
to him, at a moment when it was impossible for him to put an end to all 
difficulty with her by undeceiving her, was an unpleasant incident to 
carry in his memory. But Tito’s mind was just now thoroughly pene- 
trated with a hopeful first love, associated with all happy prospects flatter- 
ing to his ambition; and that future necessity of grieving Tessa could be 
scarcely more to him than the far-off cry of some little suffering animal 
buried in the thicket, to a merry cavalcade in the sunny plain. When, 
for the second time that day, Tito was hastening across the Ponte Ruba- 
conte, the thought of Tessa caused no perceptible diminution of his happi- 
ness. He was well muffled in his mantle, less, perhaps, to protect him 
from the cold than from the additional notice that would have been drawn 
upon him by his dainty apparel. He leaped up the stone steps by two at 
a time, and said hurriedly to Maso, who met him, 

‘““ Where is the damigella ?” 

“Tn the library; she is quite ready, and Monna Brigida and Messer 
Bernardo are already there with Ser Braccio, but none of the rest of the 
company.” 

“ Ask her to give me a few minutes alone; I will await her in the 
salotto.” 

Tito entered a room which had been fitted up in the utmost contrast 
with the half-pallid, half-sombre tints of the library. The walls were 
brightly frescoed with ‘“ caprices” of nymphs and loves sporting under the 
blue among flowers and birds. The only furniture besides the red leather 
seats and the central table were two tall white vases, and a young faun 
playing the flute, modelled by a promising youth named Michelangelo 
Buonarotti. It was a room that gave a sense of being in the sunny open air. 

Tito kept his mantle round him, and looked towards the door. It 
was not long before Romola entered, all white and gold, more than ever 
like a tall lily. Her white silk garment was bound by a golden girdle, 
which fell with large tassels; and above that was the rippling gold of her 
hair, surmounted by the white mist of her long veil, which was fastened 
on her brow by a band of pearls, the gift of Bernardo del Nero, and was 
now parted off her face so that it all floated backward. 

“ Regina mia!” said Tito, as he took her hand and kissed it, still 
keeping his mantle round him. He could not help going backward to 
look at her again, while she stood in calm delight, with that exquisite 
self-consciousness which rises under the gaze of admiring love. 

“ Romola, will you show me the next room now?” said Tito, checking 
himself with the remembrance that the time might be short, “ You said 
I should see it when you had arranged everything.” 
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Without speaking, she led the way into a long narrow room, painted 
brightly like the other, but only with birds and flowers. The furniture 
in it was all old; there were old faded objects for feminine use or orna- 
ment, arranged in an open cabinet between the two narrow windows ; 
above the cabinet was the portrait of Romola’s mother; and below this, 
on the top of the cabinet, stood the crucifix which Romola had brought 
from San Marco. 

“ T have brought something under my mantle,” said Tito, smiling ; and 
throwing off the large loose garment, he showed the little tabernacle which 
had been painted by Piero di Cosimo. The painter had carried out Tito’s 
intention charmingly, and so far had atoned for his long delay. ‘Do you 
know what this is for, my Romola?” added Tito, taking her by the hand, 
and leading her towards the cabinet. ‘It is a little shrine, which is to 
hide away from you for ever that remembrancer of sadness. You have 
done with sadness now; and we will bury all images of it—bury them in 
a tomb of joy. See!” 

A slight quiver passed across Romola’s face as Tito took hold of the 
crucifix. But she had no wish to prevent his purpose; on the contrary, 
she herself wished to subdue certain importunate memories and ques- 
tionings which still flitted like unexplained shadows across her happier 
thought. 

He opened the triptych and placed the crucifix within the central 
space; then closing it again, taking out the key, and setting the little 
tabernacle in the spot where the crucifix had stood, said, 

“‘ Now, Romola, look and see if you are satisfied with the portraits old 
Piero has made of us. Is it not a dainty device? and the credit ot 
choosing it is mine.” 

“Ah, it is you—it is perfect!” said Romola, looking with moist 
joyful eyes at the miniature Bacchus, with his purple clusters. ‘ And I 
am Ariadne, and you are crowning me! Yes, it is true, Tito; you have 
crowned my poor life.” 

They held each other’s hands while she spoke, and both looked at their 
imaged selves. But the reality was far more beautiful; she all lily-white 
and golden, and he with his dark glowing beauty above the purple red- 
bordered tunic. 

“ And it was our good strange Piero who painted it?” said Romola. 
“Did you putit into his head to paint me as Antigone, that he might have 
my likeness for this?” 

“No, it was he who made my getting leave for him to paint you and 
your father, a condition of his doing this for me.” 

“ Ah, I see now what it was you gave up your precious ring for. I 
perceived you had some cunning plan to give me pleasure.” 

Tito did not blench. Romola’s little illusions about himself had long 
ecased to cause him anything but satisfaction. He only smiled and said, 

“TI might have spared my ring; Piero will accept no money from me; 
he thinks himself paid by painting you. And now, while I am away, you 
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will look every day at those pretty symbols of our life together—the ship 
on the calm sea, and the ivy that never withers, and those Loves that have 
left off wounding us and shower soft petals that are like our kisses; and 
the leopards and tigers, they are the troubles of your life that are all 
quelled now ; and the strange sea-monsters, with their merry eyes—Ict us 
see—they are the dull passages in the heavy books, which have begun to 
be amusing since we have sat by each other.” 

“ Tito mio!” said Romola, in a half laughing voice of love; “but 
you will give me the key?” she added, holding out her hand for it. 

“Not at all!” said Tito, with playful decision, opening his scarsclla 
and dropping in the little key. ‘I shall drown it in the Arno.” 

“ But if I ever wanted to look at the crucifix again?” 

“ Ah! for that very reason it is hidden—hidden by these images of 
youth and joy.” 

Te pressed a light kiss on her brow, and she said no more, ready to 
submit, like all strong souls, when she felt no valid reason for resistance. 

And then they joined the waiting company, which made a dignified 
little procession as it passed along the Ponte Rubaconte towards Santa 
Croce, Slowly it passed, for Bardo, unaccustomed for years to leave his 
own house, walked with a more timid step than usual; and that slow pace 
suited well with the gouty dignity of Messer Bartolommeo Scala, who 
graced the occasion by his presence, along with his daughter Alessandra. 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and friends at the 
sposalizio, or betrothal, and it had even been found necessary in time past 
to limit the number by law to no more than four hundred—two hundred on 
each side; for since the guests were all feasted after this initial ceremony, 
as well as after the nozze, or marriage, the very first stage of matrimony 
had become a ruinous expense, as that scholarly Benedict, Leonardo Bruno, 
complained in his own case. But Bardo, who in his poverty had kept 
himself proudly free from any appearance of claiming the advantages 
attached to a powerful family name, would have no invitations given on 
the strength of mere friendship ; and the modest procession of twenty that 
followed the sposi were, with three or four exceptions, friends of Bardo’s 
and Tito’s, selected on personal grounds. 

Bernardo del Nero walked as a vanguard before Bardo, who was led 
on the right by Tito, while Romola held her father’s other hand. Bardo 
had himself been married at Santa Croce, and had insisted on Romola’s 
being betrothed and married there, rather than in the little church of 
Santa Lucia close by their house, because he had a complete mental 
vision of the grand church where he hoped that a burial might be granted 
him among the Florentines whohad deserved well. Happily, the way was 
short and direct, and lay aloof from the loudest riot of the Carnival, if only 
they could return before any dances or shows began in the great piazza of 
Santa Croce. The west was red as they passed the bridge, and shed a 
mellow light on the pretty procession, which had a touch of solemnity in 
the presence of the blind father. But when the ceremony was over, and 
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Tito and Romola came out on to the broad steps of the church, with the 
golden links of destiny on their fingers, the evening had deepened into 
struggling starlight, and the servants had their torches lit. 

As they came out a strange dreary chant, as of a Miserere, met their 
ears, and they saw that at the extreme end of the piazza there seemed to 
be a stream of people impelled by something approaching from the 
Borgo de’ Greci. 

‘Tt is one of their masqued processions, I suppose,” said Tito, who 
was now alone with Romola, while Bernardo took charge of Bardo. 

And as he spoke there came slowly into view, at a height far above 
the heads of the on-lookers, a huge and ghastly image of Winged Time 
with his scythe and hour-glass, surrounded by his winged children, the 
Hours. He was mounted on a high car, completely covered with black, 
and the bullocks that drew the car were also covered with black, their 
horns alone standing out white above the gloom; so that in the sombre 
shadow of the houses it seemed to those at a distance as if Time and his 
children were apparitions floating through the air. And behind them 
came what looked like a troop of the sheeted dead gliding above black- 
ness. And as they glided slowly, they chanted in a wailing strain. 

A cold horror seized on Romola, for at the first moment it seemed as 
if her brother’s vision, which could never be effaced from her mind, was 
being half fulfilled. She clung to Tito, who, divining what was in her 
thoughts, said— 

“ What dismal fooling sometimes pleases your Florentines! Doubt- 
less this is an invention of Piero di Cosimo, who loves such grim 
merriment.” 

“ Tito, I wish it had not happened. It will deepen the images of 
that vision which I would fain be rid of.” 

“ Nay, Romola, you will look only at the images of our happiness now. 
I have locked all sadness away from you.” 

“ But it is still there—it is only hidden,” said Romola, in a low tone, 
hardly conscious that she spoke. 

“See, they are all gone now!” said Tito. ‘You will forget this 
ghastly mummery when we are in the light, and can see each other's 
eyes. My Ariadne must never look backward now—only forward to 
Easter, when she will triumph with her Care-dispeller.” 


END OF BOOK I. 
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How we Broke the Blockade, 
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Ir was at Karnak, among the ruins of the temple of Thebes, that the far- 
off echo of the secession of South Carolina reached us. A special courier 
had been sent up the Nile to inform us of the death of a very dear friend 
at Alexandria, and the messenger brought with him also the journals 
which announced the first death-throes of the American Union. Under 
the double shadows of these tidings we turned our faces westward from 
the still Orient, to take our share in the struggles and sufferings of our 
people, for we were of and from South Carolina. It seemed strange to us, 
however, that sitting, as it were, among the tombstones of one of the 
oldest recorded empires, upon the fallen shaft of a column of the Temple 
of Isis, we should first hear the death-knell of the youngest of living 
nations. 

The companion of my life was the companion of that voyage, and when, 
in the month of December, 1861, I prepared to run the then stringent 
blockade of the Southern ports, bearing despatches, she claimed the right 
of accompanying me. 

We left Southampton in the West India mail steamer Atrato, on the 
2nd of January, 1861, under an assumed name, to frustrate the espionage 
of the Vigilance Committee of the North, established at London. It is an 
act of justice to Mr. Adams, the Minister, to state that he is understood 
to have indignantly repudiated any knowledge of the proceedings of thia 
institution. Its existence, however, soon became so patent, that Southern 
men taking the West India route to the Confederate States found it 
necessary to adopt extraordinary precautions on leaving England to avoid 
being gazetted in the New York Herald or Tribune, while taking the 
circuitous route home which the force of circumstances imposed upon 
them. 

The pen of Anthony Trollope has rendered the Atrato and its motley 
passengers familiar as “household words.” It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon that portion of our experiences, except to say that “the Bims,” 
whom we encountered on board in considerable numbers, were very 
agreeable specimens of the colonial population; while the dinner-table 
reproduced the Tower of Babel in the variety of tongues, and Noah’s 
Ark in the diversity of species and colour, which it exhibited. 

On arriving at St. Thomas, we learned that the Southern Commis- 
sioners, with their secretaries, had only left that island for England three 
days before, and, by a curious coincidence, in the very vessel which was 
originally to have taken them, when intercepted by Captain Wilkes in the 
San Jacinto. Fortunately for us, the blockade of the British and Spanish 
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West Indies was not at that time so very stringent as it now 1s, and the 
British flag was respected in our case. 

From St. Thomas the Seine took us with neatness and despatch to 
Havana, and in that city of picturesque but unclean environments we 
were compelled impatiently to attend the uncertain movements of the 
indirect line of steamers for the Southern ports, around and outside of 
which cruised the miscellaneous cruisers of the “ Universal Yankce 
Nation,” as voracious and eager after their prey as the sharks of those 
latitudes. I term their cruisers miscellaneous, because every old tub of 
a steamer or schooner that was not too leaky to be kept afloat and carry 
a couple of guns has been converted into a “ blockader,” to eke out the 
very small number of effective vessels in the service. 

We reached the city of Havana at a most agreeable season—the end 
of January; for then perpetual spring seems to smile over that favoured 
land, and London fogs fade from the memory of the voyager, whose senses 
are steeped in the soft voluptuous languor of the south. Tennyson should 
have placed his “ lotus-caters” in this favoured spot, where life seems a 
masquerade as the volantes roll by you on the Paseo, and private life 
opens its hospitable doors and windows upon the street, through which 
passing friends converse with the fair or brown occupants of rocking- 
chairs in the interior, robed in gauzy clouds of gossamer-like muslin. 

But Calypso’s island could not woo the exile dreaming of home to 
linger within its enchanted bounds; so we, longing for our Southern 
home and friends, cast wistful eyes over the horizon for the sail which was 
to be the herald of our return. At length a long, low, black, rakish- 
looking steamer, rejoicing in the sovereign name of Victoria, sailed into 
the harbour of Havana, with the Confederate flag flying. She .proved 
to be a well-known craft in western waters, and admirably fitted for the 
work in which she was employed, combining the requisites of strength, 
speed, and small draught of water. She had no masts and consequently 
no sails; lay very low to the water, her black hull and smoke-stack 
being the only objects presenting a target for the blockading squadron, 
should they get within range. As to passenger accommodations she had 
literally ncne; the only attempt at such a thing comprising two cabins 
on deck, one for supercargo, the other for captain, with a covered gallery 
about twelve feet long, serving as dining-place by day and sleeping-place by 
night. The hold was an open one, with a single trap-door, and no further 
protection. She was an old wooden boat, and seemed very inflammable 
when we looked into the engine-room, while the crew were as reckless- 
looking a lot of dare-devils as could be picked up in New Orleans for a 
service co full of perils. One of my proposed compagnons de voyage, 
who also had his wife with him, after one preliminary survey flatly refused 
to make the venture, declaring it was tempting Providence to go in 
that boat. Another of his party, however—a lady from New Orleans, 
Mrs. D , whose husband had left her safe in Paris—insisted on accom- 
panying us, and shared our trials with a coolness and courage worthy of 
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awoman. After my blockading experiences with her and my own wife, 
I conceive higher praise cannot be accorded, for when men faltered, 
these women faced the dangers and rose with the necessity for exertion, 
animating and sustaining us all by their cheerfulness and fortitude. 
The fortune of our seceding friend was hard. Some months later he 
embarked on board of a boat with superior accommodations, and of 
superior size and appearance. The boat was wrecked, and his wife and 
child saved almost by a miracle; and it was several days before he could 
rejoin them or know their fate. In this case also the woman acted in the 
most noble manner; and proud as the Southern men always have been of 
the virtues and merits of their women, the trials of this revolution have 
developed in them qualities of heroism such as no one had dreamed to 
exist under such soft feminine exteriors ; for the class of “ strong-minded ” 
and strong-bodied women must be sought for in more northern latitudes. 

During the stay of the Victoria in Havana she passed into the hands _ 
of English owners, who determined to run her back at all hazards. She 
had brought over a cargo of cotton and sugar, on which a very handsome 
profit was realized, and the proceeds invested in 40,000 Ibs. of gunpowder, 
and a number of rifles and other munitions of war were to be returned in 
the same vessel. The hold was therefore crammed with these com- 
bustibles immediately below the cabin. Bags of coffee were placed above 
the barrels of gunpowder as a protection—the only precaution taken— 
and everybody on board pertinaciously smoked cigars and pipes over all 
parts of the steamer, without special attention to the contingent remainders 
commonly called “stumps ;” so that the chances of capture or blowing up 
by Federal steamers, or by our own act, were about equal. 

The Victoria, before the war, had performed the useful but undistin- 
guished duty of a tug-boat on the Mississippi river, but was a good sea- 
going boat. When we conversed with the captain, he showed a decided 
disinclination to taking passengers. He pointed out very frankly all the 
discomforts and dangers of the trip, and so wrought upon the owners as 
to exact very heavy compensation in gold for allowing us the privilege of 
participating in them. 

There was no Government boat at that time procurable, and this being 
a private enterprise, my official positions, past and present, availed me 
nothing, except in being regarded as extra hazardous, like the gunpowder. 
Having finally overcome all the difficulties, we went on board the Victoria 
on the evening of the 7th of February, and sailed out of the harbour of 
Havana at 4 o'clock p.m. Our destination was suspected if not known, 
and many curious eyes watched our departure from the shipping and from 
the houses on the shore. Among other anxious observers some of our 
party recognized the United States’ Consul-General and his Vice inspecting 
with spy-glass, and doubtless with fraternal fondness, the departure of 
their Southern brethren. If the last looks cast upon us were not solely of 
affection, the last words assuredly were of happy augury. As we passed 
a French man-of-war, the commandant, who knew a lady of our party, 
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came to the stern of his vessel, raised his cap, and called out, “ Bon voyage,” 
so that the last words wafted to us by the winds of Havana were those of 
kindness. ‘The harbour of Havana is probably, next to that of Naples, 
the most lovely in the world; and serious as our reflections were at the 
moment of departure, we cast a long lingering look behind, as the Moro 
Castle rapidly receded from us, and darkness shut us out from it and from 
the sight of our enemies. We anticipated a chase from the start, for we 
had reason to believe that the Federal cruisers at Key West and in the 
Gulf had been notified of our cruise to break the blockade at or near 
New Orleans. So soon, therefore, as dusk came on, the precautions neces- 
sary to baffle those eager inquirers were taken. 

Anthracite coal, which makes no smoke and no sparks, was substituted 
for the soft, which produces both. No lights were allowed on board, on 
any pretence. We sat in darkness—for moonless nights are always 
chosen for running the blockade. Our anxieties and the novelty of our 
position prevented drowsiness, for every sound that came upon the night 
breezes might mean a pursuer. In addition to our own party, which also 
comprised a gallant young surgeon, a native of Mobile, who afterwards 
shared the glory of Beauregard’s victory at Corinth, and who, later, fell 
into the hands of the enemy through over zeal—four or five other 
Southerners took passage with us, two of whom had been captured, with 
their schooners, attempting to break the blockade, and sent back to 
Havana from Key West. ‘The fancy of the reader can picture the noise- 
less progress of our boat—a black mass moving over the waters, without 
light or sound of life on board, and the eager look-out kept by the 
regular and volunteer watch, lest we might be over-hauled or run down 
by some steamer in the darkness. The first night passed over without 
incident, though there was not much enjoyment of sleep on board for the 
reasons assigned. It requires practice to sleep tranquilly over a powder 
magazine; and Dr. Johnson's graphic description of a ship as “a floating 
prison, with a chance of being drowned,” was illustrated in our case 
with additional touches undreamed of by the good doctor. 

We had heard before our departure that the Calhoun (steamer), which 
preceded us but two weeks, had been chased and captured off the coast 
of Louisiana, her passengers escaping into the swamps, and undergoing 
losses and hardships which may easily be imagined. Against all that 
the wrath of man could devise we were forewarned. We also knew of 
the other risks incident to the undertaking, but we had scarcely calculated 
on the presence of another power more dangerous still— 


* For now the storm-fiend came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong.” 


On the ensuing morning the lowering aspect of the heavens indicated a 
coming storm, and by midday the full fury of a “Norther” had to be 
encountered by our unfortunate bark, which was sorely tried by it. For 
the whole of that day, the following night, and until the succeeding midday, 
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the storm continued. The ceaseless howling of the wind, and the beating 
of the rain, made dismal music for us, and crowded us all into the narrow 
covered space on deck, where we huddled together and cheered each 
other as best we might. The machinery of the boat, under this strain, 
suffered severely, and on the second morning I learned from the engineers, 
who preserved a grim composure, that the steam-pipe was cracked so 
badly that a continuance of the storm would disable it, and the boat, 
entirely. The sea was running so high that there was no chance for the 
life-boats, so that the prospect was not re-assuring. 

Determining to ask no further questions, and to conceal the danger 
from the rest of our company, we resigned ourselves as cheerfully as we 
could to the course of events, putting our trust in Providence, since human 
effort was of no avail. And Providence did seem to smile upon us—for 
the storm subsided; and an after-examination proved that the damage 
was more serious than we had supposed; the engineer, who took out the 
steam-pipe after our arrival in Louisiana, declaring it was marvellous that 
it should have held together to bring us into port. 

From this time we came in sight of the Federal cruisers constantly, 
always giving them a wide berth, seeing them always before they sighted 
us, in consequence of the peculiarity of our build and the swiftness of 
our movements. The principle adopted on these excursions is, ‘“ Where 
you see a flag or a ship, avoid it,” and, in carrying out this policy, long 
detours are unavoidable. 

The excitement on board in relation to the storm and the cruisers had 
begun to settle down into a calm, when another incident roused the ex- 
citement to fever pitch. While the passengers and almost all the crew 
were soundly slumbering, worn out by fatigue, the cry of fire rose in 
a frantic shout from the deck, and was caught up and re-echoed by others 
in every accent of affright, for all thought of the freight we carried in the 
hold. In their blind panic some of the men rushed madly to throw thems 
selves overboard, to avoid the anticipated explosion, but were restrained by 
the few who preserved their self-command, though there was no man aboard 
who did not feel a chill of dread. The women, terrified on first awakening, 
were soon quieted, and prayed, as women will do when men are forgetful of 
that Higher Power who holds our destinies in the hollow of His hand. 
Investigation proved the alarm to have been a false one; but the shock it 
gave was felt long after the presence of actual danger was removed. ‘The 
next day dragged its slow length along, and towards midday we suddenly 
espied upon our right the smoke of several steamers, and their masts. We 
had unconsciously sailed almost into the jaws of the blockading squadron 
off the “passes,” as they are termed, opening into the mouths of the 
Mississippi. We immediately put on more steam and sailed in an opposite 
direction, but too late to escape detection and pursuit; still, when night 
came on we fondly hoped that we had eluded our pursuers. Another 
cause of anxiety now oppressed us, when so near our destined haven. 
About sunset, the captain and pilot frankly confessed that our repeated 
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deviations from our course had put them out of their reckoning, and 
that the part of the coast on which they then found themselves was un- 
familiar to them. Fortunately, one of our passengers was a Louisianian, 
accustomed to hunt and fish in that neighbourhood; and on consulting 
him, our actual position was made clear to the captain on the chart. A 
few more hours’ sail brought us into Barrataria Bay, once famous as the 
rendezvous of the buccaneer, Captain Kidd, whose buried treasures still 
make the staple of many local legends. Then we began to be confident 
of safety, for Fort Livingston, our destination, was not far distant, and the 
Federal cruisers seldom were seen in its vicinity. Our over-confidence in 
the end very nearly proved fatal—for, unknown to us, the enemy was still 
in pursuit, having divined our object. 

Just at midnight we saw a light in the direction of the fort which 
guards the entrance to the passes leading into the Mississippi river, above 
New Orleans, the fort itself being about two days’ journey from the city ; 
immense bayous, as they are termed—wide wastes of water and of marsh, 
covered with rushes, intervening, the haunts of innumerable wild fowl and 
alligators, with a few scattered habitations of men, themselves almost 
amphibious. The question with us now was whether these lights we saw 
were in the fort or in some vessel blocking access to it. The darkness of 
the night, and the distance which we deemed it prudent to keep, rendered 
this critical matter uncertain. 

There was nothing for it but to send out an exploring party in one 
of our boats, which, in the event of danger, was to give us a signal that we 
might fly; the occupants of the boat taking the risk of capture or of 
flight to the swamps which surrounded the fort. Two hours of intense 
anxiety to those left on board elapsed before the boat returned, bringing 
the glad tidings that it was the fort which, seeing our approach, and mis- 
taking us for an enemy by our having shown some light from the pilot’s 
house, had made the light as a signal, and was preparing to fire upon us 
when we approached nearer, that signal not having been answered by us. 
They sent us a pilot, who immediately gave orders to run her in under the 
guns of the fort ; but after repeated trials, lasting until almost daybreak, 
it was found that the water was too shoal to admit of our approaching 
nearer than three miles from the fort, whose guns were not of sufficient 
range to cover us at that distance. Under advice of the pilot we, there- 
fore, anchored there to await the rise of the tide, which he assured us 
would carry us in on the next morning about ten o'clock. 

Comforted by this assurance, and confident of safety, almost all went 
to sleep, myself and a few others keeping watch. All was tranquil for 
the remainder of the night, and a glorious morning dawned upon us. 
The tide slowly rose, and at 8 a.M. we were preparing to enjoy our 
last breakfast on board, when some of us on the look-out with spy- 
glasses discerned in the distance a moving column of black smoke rapidly 
approaching. Very soon we could distinguish the masts and spars of 
what seemed a large vessel nearing us with frightful velocity, and our 
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premature exultation was changed into bitter mortification: to be trapped 
at the very last moment, after all our escapes, was almost unbearable. 
Our council of war was necessarily short: we determined to run in as 
close under the guns of the fort as practicable, and to beach the steamer 
if necessary, for we determined that our enemy should never capture her 
with her important cargo, even if we had to blow her up ourselves. 

After repeated efforts to find a channel deep enough, the boat was 
finally run up to within two miles of the fort, and there she stuck fast. 
The enemy’s boat (which proved to be the steamer De Voto, carrying 
several rifled cannon and other guns) drawing more water, could only get 
within three-quarters of a mile of our boat. As soon as we saw her stop, 
our boat ran up the Union Jack, but the Federal cruiser answered this by 
a shotted gun, which dashed up the water near our stern, and followed it 
up rapidly with other compliments of a similar character. 

The De Voto was a very trim-looking steamer, like most of the Ame- 
rican war-vessels, and as she gracefully swung round to bring her guns to 
bear upon us, and the white puff of harmless smoke, followed by the 
hissing rifle shot or shell, would curl away from her side in light wreaths, 
the sight was a very pretty one— 

“ For one who hath no son or brother here,” 


as Byron observed, apropos to a grander spectacle. 

As we on board laboured under that disqualification for enjoying the 
spectacle, we thought the shore, albeit a swamp, a more eligible position, 
and hastily packing up a few articles for the use of the ladies and our- 
selves, we launched the boats and made for the beach. Doubtless sup- 
posing the boats were carrying off the despatches which they coveted 
(which was correct), the enemy seemed to make targets of them, for at 
that time the Northern warfare was waged against men, and women were 
treated as they should be by all civilized belligerents. The reign of 
Butler in New Orleans had not then brutalized the Yankee soldiers, nor 
had the unutterable horrors perpetrated in Alabama rendered female 
helplessness and innocence no safeguard. Be this as it may, we, with 
our female companions, safely reached the shore, -and were welcomed there 
by the officers who commanded a detachment of 100 men sent out from 
the fort with two cannon, which covered the steamer, and prevented the 
Yankees from boarding her in their launches. 

Glad as we were to plant our feet in safety on Southern soil, our 
joy had some alloy, for we found ourselves on a strip of sandy beach 
two miles from the fort (an earthwork mounting sixteen guns, and manned 
by the Louisiana volunteers), while behind us stretched a marshy piece 
of ground covered with fallen trunks of trees, those still standing draped 
in the long waving gray moss which gives so melancholy an aspect to 
the Southern scenery in such localities. It was my wife’s first visit 
to America, and as she sat on the trunk of one of these fallen trees 
in the swamp, holding her small dressing-bag in her hand, hungry, 
muddy, tired, but undismayed, she observed that she now thoroughly 
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understood the feelings of the foreign emigrants whose letters she had so 
often read to her servants at home. The rest of our company took the 
mishap with equal philosophy, and as we trudged along towards the fort 
over the fallen trees, and through the mud and tangled vines, we could 
hear the sharp whiz of the rifle balls as they sung their sharp song 
through the air, and the heavy thud as they struck the boat or exploded 
in falling. 

Arrived at the fort, every kindness was lavished upon us. The officers 
gave up their quarters to our ladies, and shared their plain fare with us ; 
for in this remote spot they did not enjoy any luxuries or many com- 
forts. So soon as we had placed the ladies in safety we returned to 
the sea beach, where our brave compatriots kept the enemy at bay, 
under a hailstorm of shot levelled at them from the De Voto. Standing 
among them I could mark first the flash, then the report and curling 
smoke, followed by the dash of the water as the shot first struck, then 
ricochetted over our heads, often so inconveniently close that we dodged 
involuntarily. Personal experience convinces me that any human being 
will and must incline his head under such circumstances. Still the enemy 
shot very badly, for they did not succeed either in dismounting the guns 
or wounding any of the groups clustered around them. 

All day long this one-sided warfare continued, the De Voto carefully 
keeping out of range of the guns of the fort, which, after one trial to 
ascertain that fact, wasted no powder, having very little of that valuable 
article to spare. 

During the day the De Voto fired 283 times at the steamer and the troops, 
and, strange to say, short as was the range, but three fair hits were made, 
doing the Victoria no serious damage. One shell passed through the 
open hold into a coffee bag immediately above the powder, penetrated to 
within two or three inches, and did not explode. It was taken by us out 
of the bag afterwards, the coffee having probably extinguished the fuse. 
Had that shell exploded, the Victoria would have been sent up into the 
air with her perilous freight, to come down in blackened splinters. But 
Providence, which had protected us throughout the voyage, did not 
desert us here. At five p.m. the De Voto ceased firing, and sailed sullenly 
away in the direction where we knew the blockading fleet was lying. 

Now was our opportunity, for we readily divined her purpose of 
bringing other vessels of lighter draught to capture the Victoria. There 
was a number of small luggers plying in the bay and through the 
bayous. These we immediately put into active operation to lighten 
our ship, and about two hours before daylight we succeeded in getting 
her in safety under the guns of the fort. When this was accomplished 
we regaled ourselves with a good supper, and made merry the hearts of 
our friends, the officers of the fort, who had contributed so greatly to 
our rescue. 

Scarcely had the day dawned when the sentry on the fort proclaimed 
sails in sight, and the De Voto reappeared, accompanied by two others, 
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in one of which we recognized the Calhoun, captured but a few weeks 
before. Drawing even less water than the Victoria, escape from her 
would have been impossible in our previous exposed situation, As 
it was, we enjoyed acutely the disappointment of our bafiled enemies 
at the escape of their prey. During the day the number of the 
blockaders was increased to five. They hovered round like birds of 


prey, anxious to injure, but fearful to attack—just out of range of the 


guns of the fort ; and for two days continued to do so, leading us to 
suppose they meditated an attack. Had they been aware of the actual 
condition of affairs, they could not only have cut out the Victoria, but 
also have taken the fort; since shot and shell sufficient for two days’ siege 
those gallant fellows did not have; and, in such cases, valour, without 
ammunition, avails nothing. 

Happily, that danger passed away, and we resumed our march “ On to 
Richmond” by the circuitous route through the bayous, in a little 
stern-wheel steamer drawing sixteen inches of water, through passages 
so narrow that in many places we brushed past the trees on either side, 
and moved over and through the tangled rushes. I had heard before of 
advertisements of Mississippi steamers to run “ wherever it was a little 
damp,” and we appeared to be verifying the promise on this occasion. 
Two days and nights of this weary way we travelled: on the third morn- 
ing we reached the Mississippi. We found the father of waters wrapped 
in an impenetrable yellow fog, as dense as that London product in November, 
and had to grope our way towards the city ; occasional steamers, with 
their huge house-like upper decks, looming suddenly upon us through 
the fog, and screaming loudly to warn us of their proximity. 

The river is very dangerous for navigation in these fogs, as may be 
imagined ; but just before we reached the city, the sun broke forth, the 
veil of mist unrolled and drifted away, like the rising of a curtain, and the 
spires and domes of New Orleans, and its wharves, with the remnants of 
its great fleet of steamers, broke upon our delighted view. 

For we felt we were at home at last—on our own soil, among our own 
brave brethren battling against tyranny of the most odious kind. For 
the two days and nights on the bayous we had had no accommodations 
either for sleeping or eating—foraging on the contents of a hamper, and 
sleeping on the cabin floor ;_ the luxury, therefore, of a bath, a bed, and 
the table at St. Charles’ Hotel, can be imagined by those who have only 
“ youghed it” in Switzerland or the Highlands. 

Of what we saw and heard for the four following months, neither our 
space, nor the patience of the reader, who has accompanied us through 
so fatiguing a journey, will permit me here to speak. 
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Ir has been said that anything may be proved by Statistics. Readers of 
medical works are aware of the abundance of “ cases”’ which can always 
be cited to prove the most contradictory propositions; there is not a drug, 
nor a curative method, which cannot boast of its ample supply. Are sta- 
tistics and cases useless, then? Have we any better ground of reliance 
than experience? Obviously not. The mistake is, that neither those who 
compile, nor those who read this kind of evidence trouble themselves with 
disentangling it, or seek to ascertain whether some other causes, besides 
the one invoked, may not have been operative. Enough for them that, 
out of many hundred individuals living in a certain spot, or employed 
in a certain profession, a given number of diseases, or cures, can be 
enumerated. The proof of a direct connection between the effect noted 
and the cause supposed, is never demonstrated. This is the fallacy pointed 
out by Bacon, of induction by simple enumeration. 

We see this fallacy in the discussions recently excited respecting the 
influence of railway-travel. There are alarmists proving railways to be 
the source of new diseases, and of increased severity in the old. There 
are optimists who prove that railway-travel is a source of health. 
Statistics and cases are freely invoked on both sides: science is invoked 
to prove, on mechanical, chemical, and physiological principles, that this 
travel is terribly injurious,—and perfectly innocuous. On the one hand, 
we find M. Devilliers, the chief physician employed by the administration 
of the Lyons Railway, publishing “ Statistical and Scientific Researches,” 
in which he shows that one-fifteenth of the engine-drivers and stokers 
suffer from diseases of the brain and nervous system ; and about one- 
fourth from lumbago, spinal complaints, and affections of the joints. 
This was in 1857. On the other hand, we find M. Gallard, in the May 
of this year, presenting a mémoire to the Academy of Sciences, in which 
he proves, statistically, of course, that the engine-drivers, stokers, and 
guards are subject to no special diseases, but present about the same 
average of maladies as is presented in other occupations. As to the 
“new diseases” said to be developed, he laughs them to scorn. More- 
over, he bids us remark, that whereas the mortality of the inhabitants of 
Paris, between the ages of twenty and fifty-five, is no less than from 
sixteen to twenty in every thousand, the mortality of railway officials has 
never attained seven in the thousand. 

When doctors differ thus, what is the patient todo? The question of 
railway-travel deeply interests the public; for, although the most 
rigorous demonstration of its evils would not cause a sensible diminution 
in the traffic, would not cause a single vacancy among railway officials to 
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remain one day without numerous aspirants, yet if the evils could be 
made clear, and traced to their sources, much might be done towards 
their mitigation. In this sense we consider the proprietors of the Lancet 
were well inspired, when they conceived the idea of appointing a com- 
mission to inquire into the “ Influence of Railways upon Public Health.” 
With the assistance of an eminent engineer and several medical men, 
a Report has been drawn up, which, although fulfilling none of the con- 
ditions demanded in a scientific inquiry, and presenting only a few 
detached observations and “ impressions,” illustrated by “ cases,” is never- 
theless of value to railway travellers for certain hints which it contains. 
It has been republished by Mr. Hardwicke of Piccadilly at a shilling, and 
we trust will be largely bought. 

The public is not unreasonably deaf to the alarmist cry respecting the 
evils of railways. ‘The advantages are too obvious and too immense, and 
the evils too conjectural and remote, for any general denunciation to pro- 
duce effect. As the Report says :— 

A century and a half previous to the earliest times of railway travelling, similar 
warnings had been uttered about a new-fangled mode of conveyance just then-intro- 
duced ; and stage-coaches were described as “one of the greatest evils that had hap- 
pened to the kingdom.” ‘The injury to health from their use was only one of many 
disastrous results. ‘Those who travelled by these coaches, it was urged, became weary 
and listless, and contracted an idle habit of body. ‘ What advantage is it to men’s 
health,” asks one author,* “to be called out of their beds into their coaches an hour 
before day in the morning, to be hurried in them from place to place till one hour, two 
or three within night, after sitting all day, in the summer-time stifled with heat and 
choked with dust, or in the winter starving and freezing with cold? What addition is 
it to men’s health or business to ride all day with strangers, oftentimes sick, ancient, 
diseased persons, or young children crying ; many times poisoned with their nasty 
scents ? Is it for a man’s health to be laid fast in foul ways, and forced to wade up to 
the knees in mire—to travel in rotten coaches, necessitated to bait or lodge at the worst 
inn on the road? ”—and so on until the writer had made a case sufficient to demand the 
immediate suppression of stage coaches. 

Nor can the terrors of railway accidents have much effect, especially now 
that experience has shown that the accidents are insignificant compared 
with those which occurred in the “ good old days of coaching.” 

Of persons killed by railway accidents in the United Kingdom, the proportion to 

the whole number of travellers was, in 1854, 1 in 7,195,342, In 1860, it was 1 in 
5,677,000. In France, it was 1 in 7,000,000. In Belgium, 1 in 8,860,000. In Prussia, 
1 in 17,500,000 of all travellers. The proportion of persons killed whilst travelling by 
diligences in France was 1 in 335,000—about equal to the proportions of both killed 
and injured on English and French railways. 
Nay, more, supposing it proved that accidents were frequent, and that the 
injury to health was inevitable, who doubts but that the immense benefits 
derived from railways would overmaster all opposition, and cause us to 
accept the evil with the good? 

But there is a class of travellers, both numerous and influential, to 
whom this question of the effect on health is of extreme importance. This 





* The Grand Concerne of England Explained. Harl. MSS. 1673. 
VoL. VI.—no. 34, 21, 
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class, and this alone, has a power of choice. It can incur or avoid the 
risks at will, when once its conviction has been duly settled. We allude 
to the season-ticket holders, who are such mainly because they live out of 
town for the sake of health. There is a very general, we might almost 
say, universal belief in the sanitary advantages of “sleeping out of town.” 
A few hours of country air are thought to be the best set-off against the 
strain and turmoil of the day’s work in town. Is there any foundation for 
this belief? We are in all seriousness compelled to answer, None. It is 
a prejudice which will not withstand scrutiny. Hating town, as the 
writer of these lines hates it, and loving the quiet and the sky of the 
country as he loves them, he is among the last to undervalue the increase 
of pleasurable sensations derived from quitting the capital to spend a few 
hours by the sea-side, or in the stillness of a country villa; and he knows 
what mothers will say respecting “ the advantages to the children.” The 
reader is requested to consider all said that can be said on this point. So 
strong is the attraction of the country that thousands are allured by it.* 
But we have now to discuss the sanitary, not the esthetic advantages. If 
you say, “I choose to live out of town because I prefer it—or because my 
wife wishes it,” we are silenced. But if you say it is because your health 
requires it, we earnestly beg you to reconsider the grounds on which rests 
your belief in the sanitary influences of a country residence. It will, 
perhaps, astonish you to find how little evidence exists. If you compare 
the actual health of men who live habitually in this purer air, the virtues 
of which seem to you so great that to breathe it only for a fraction of the 
day you suppose to be restorative of a jaded frame, you will find that 
when those who live in the country are equally hard-worked with those 
who live in town, they are as feeble and wasted. The shopman, clerk, or 
hard-worked professional man in the country, has only this advantage over 
his fellow-worker in town, that when the labours of the day are over he 
passes a quieter evening, he does not undergo the strain and excitement 
of theatres, concerts, and parties. And this advantage is secured by the 
season-ticket holder. But the great source of health in the country is not 
the purer air; it is the lesser strain on mind and body—the repose from 
work and excitement. 

Although we believe this to be the fact, comparing residence in town 
and country simply as such, we’ are quite willing, for the sake of argument, 
to admit the superiority of a country residence, and to acquiesce in thie 
popular notion of some healthful influence derived from sleeping out of 
town. It is obvious that such a notion rests on the assumption of there 
being no evil influences whatever accompanying the daily passage to and 
fro. If, therefore, it may be presumed that the daily journeys bring with 
them any evil influences, the season-ticket holder will have to consider this 
question: Is the advantage derived from sleeping out of town equivalent, 
or superior, to the disadvantages of the transit? We may say at once that 





* In 1860 there were 30,500 ticket-holders in England and Wales, 
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if the traveller be young and healthy, he has little or nothing to fear from 
the journey, supposing him to take rational precautions. But it is not the 
young and healthy we are specially addressing; it is the men whose health 
is the chief motive for living out of town, and who are, therefore, called 
upon to consider this one question of health. On this point let us hear 
the testimony of Dr. Forbes Winslow :— 

I have, like many others, during the summer season, removed my family for a 
period to a watering-place some fifty miles from London, and travelled to and fro night 
and morning by express-train. I have been convinced that the advantage of sleeping 
by the sea-side, and of an occasional day of rest there, was fully counterbalanced by 
the fatigue and wear and tear of mind and body incidental to daily journeys over this 
considerable distance. I went to bed at night conscious that I must rise at a given and 
somewhat early hour, or miss my train. I am sure that this does not render sleep more 
sound and refreshing ; and every one sleeps best on the Saturday night, when this dis- 
turbing element does not exist—since the next is the day of rest. In the same way 
breakfast is eaten with this necessity of being in time still on one’s mind. Then, like 
every one else, I had to get the cab or carriage and go down to the station; to scramble 
for the morning paper and get a seat. Then comes the long journey, with all its 
fatiguing accompaniments, Finally, one has to get to one’s residence ; this process, or 
something like it, mutatis mutandis, being repeated twice a day. I refer to these sepa- 
rate details because it is in analyzing the general series of phenomena that I am able 
fo explain the fatiguing effects, mental and physical, of constant railway travelling. 


It may be objected, and there is force in the objection, that the 
journey to Brighton is longer than is usually taken by season-ticket 
holders; nevertheless, although the shorter the journey the fewer the 
inconveniences, physical and mental, many of the evils are inseparable 
from a country residence. In a short journey there is less anxiety about 
catching the train, since trains are more numerous; and there is less 
physical fatigue endured in the transit. But unless the distance be very 
short (in which case the “ purity of the air” becomes notably diminished), 
there are manifold sources of evil influence. We will assume that you 
are living at Richmond, which is barely to be reckoned as country. You 
happen to be late for breakfast, swallow it hastily, lest the train be missed, 
and either take an imperfect meal, or take it with a rapidity which taxes 
digestion. Munching a bit of toast as you hurry along, you are thrown 
into a flurry by hearing the whistle of the approaching engine; you set 
off running at full speed, and dash into the station blown and heated. 
Dr. C. B. Williams alludes to this anxiety about catching the train as 
peculiarly dangerous to persons with any disease of the heart. “I have 
known sudden deaths and several aggravations of valvular lesions to be 
caused in this way.” But you are happily at ease on that score; there is 
nothing wrong about your heart. Still you have reached the carriage 
greatly heated, and are whirled to London at a rapid pace, the cold 
air blowing upon your heated body from the open window, or windows. 
The risk of a sore throat, bronchitis, low fever, or at least a cold, is con- 
siderable, Perhaps afier all you have missed the train. You have then to 
“cool down,” much exasperated, on a windy platform, or in a waiting-room 
dreadful with draughts. Three quarters of an hour, or more, are spent in 
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vexatious weariness, and by the time you get into the carriage you are 
thoroughly chilled. The cold air, which was dangerous when you were 
heated, is not less dangerous now you are chilled; but your fellow- 
passengers cannot think of having the window closed. You get to town, 
go about your business, and in the evening have to repeat the experience 
of the morning. How many days in the course of the season are these 
risks incurred? and what amount of benefit derivable from sleeping in 
the country can fairly counterbalance them? 

It may be said that railways are not to be blamed for our impru- 
dences. The irrational unpunctuality which makes men too late for the 
train, would make them too late for coach or omnibus, And that is true. 
But those who live out of town are forced to travel by rail; and there are 
certain evil influences which specially belong to railway travel. These 
are considered in the Lancet Report ; and sometimes exaggerated. For 
example, there is great exaggeration in its assertion that the impurity 
of the air in railway carriages “ must necessarily exercise considerable 
influence on the health.” This is said in obedience to a popular error. 
There is not the slightest evidence that the air in closed railway carriages 
exercises any influence at all, beyond the temporary effect of diminishing 
in some degree the activity of respiration—an effect to which the 
organism readily adapts itself, and from which the first few steps in the 
open air recovers it. An appeal is made to science, and the investigations 
of Dr. Angus Smith are cited; but although the figures quoted from him 
may seem very alarming, the conclusion drawn is utterly fallacious. Here 
are the figures :— 

The air of several places being examined by the method described in my papers, I 
have found that a given amount of the permanganate solution is decomposed by different 
volumes of air, according to its state of purity. The numbers here given represent the 
volume of air capable of decomposing an amount of the solution of the permanganate, 
the same in every case. They represent, therefore, the proportionate purity of the air; 
the highest numbers represent the purest air :— 


Cubic inches of air requisite for the decomposition of a given amount of solution, 
showing comparative amounts of oxidizable matter. 


MANCHESTER, 
Cubic in. 
Air at All Saints’, inside my laboratory ° ° ° » 72,000 
Front of the house ° . . ° + 74,000 to 76,000 
Bedroom looking to the back . ° e - 64,000 
Same room in the morning after being dette in . ° « 56,000 
Bank of the Medlock, behind dirty houses. ° 44,000 
High grounds, thirty miles north of Manchester . 176, 000 to 209,000 
Closely-packed railway carriage ° . + 8,000 
When the strong smell of a sewer entered my lnhiereniiey - « 8,000 


Thus a railway carriage closely packed stands very low in the scale. I may mention 
that the carriage examined was a third-class one. In very hot weathcr, the woollen 
coverings of a first-class carriage are hurtful, but I do not think them so in cool or in 
ordinary weather, if kept clean; on the contrary, I think them beneficial. A good deal 
of the impurity is retained by the wool, and is not given off, but is oxidized in its 
place. A high temperature sends off some without oxidation, and produces what is 
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called a choking sensation. When the sides are impervious to moisture, as in the 
second and third classes, there are great risings and fallings in the impurity of the air. 
The impurity is then neither retained by the surface until oxidation takes place, nor 
slowly and gradually given out, but evaporates with great rapidity. 


The assumption here is that the impurity, if not oxidized, must be 
dangerous. It is nothing of the kind; it is simply disagreeable. If the 
air contains its due proportion of oxygen, no matter what else it contains 
(unless it be oxide of carbon, or other poisonous gases), breathing is regularly 
performed. The “impurities” assail the senses, but they do not and can- 
not enter the blood. The expulsion of carbonic acid from the blood, and 
the taking in of an equivalent amount of oxygen from the air, go on so 
long as the air is breathable, so long as the due proportion of oxygen is con- 
tained in it. That impurities do not, by the fact of their occasional presence, 
sensibly affect health, is seen in the thousands who daily breathe very 
impure air; and Dr. Angus Smith himself remarks that “life may exist 
in pest-houses for years.” Now, no one pretends that the worst air in a 
closed railway carriage is unbreathable; the rapid circulation of the air 
always suffices to keep up a due amount of oxygen; and, however 
oppressive the sensation of “ stuffiness” may be, when windows of a 
crowded carriage are closed, the utmost physiological effect is a lowering 
of the respiration, and a consequent lowering of the vital functions, which 
immediately recover their activity on fresh air being admitted. 

The reader must not misunderstand this criticism. We are not 
advocating the cause of impure air, but simply pointing out the immunity 
of those who may have to endure the slight and occasional impurity to be 
endured in railway carriages ; and the object of our criticism is, by with- 
drawing the reader's attention from this fancied source of danger, to fix it 
on a real and serious danger, into which the fear of “impurity” may, 
and does, lead. That danger is cold draughts. Bad ventilation, with its 
consequent smells, may be very disagreeable; but it only creates discom- 
fort, not disease. Dr. Angus Smith has touched on this; and Dr. C.J. B. 
Williams is still more emphatic :— 

The disorders which I have found to be most commonly excited by the influence 
of cold in railway travelling, are the various catarrhal affections of the respiratory 
organs, sore-throats, ear-ache, tooth-ache, pleurisy, pneumonia, and various forms of 
rheumatism, particularly lumbago and sciatica. It is very remarkable how many cases 
of serious pulmonary disease in my experience have dated their origin to cold caught 
in railway travelling. 

Now, to prevent these evils, it seems a very simple expedient to close the windows 
as much as is consistent with due ventilation, and to use sufficiently warm clothing to 
exclude the cold; but the closure of the windows in a railway carriage is not so easy 
in practice as in theory. The plurality of English folk love fresh air, and have a horror 
of closed windows; they prefer being chilled to their notion of being suffocated. And 
as it is the warm-blooded and robust who most commonly entertain these views, they 
often assume the management of the windows in accordance with them, to the great 
detriment of the delicate and susceptible. Foreigners on the continent, even with their 
slower trains, commonly go to the opposite extreme. Even in summer they often per- 
sist in keeping the windows close shut, to the discomfort of their British fellow- 
travellers; but I am confident that the graver error is on the side of our countrymen, 
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Generally they are not aware of the risk to which they expose themselves and other 
passengers by keeping open windows in cold or even cool weather. In fast trains, with 
the outer temperature below 40 deg. Fahr., there is circulation of air through the ven- 
tilators and unavoidable chinks of the carriages sufficient to keep the air pure, even 
with six or eight passengers, without any window open. When the outer temperature 
is above 40 deg., and the carriage full, an inch or two of one or both windows open 
may be permitted with safety. It is surprising how small an aperture suffices for free 
circulation of air when the train is in rapid motion. Exact experiments on this point 
are desirable; but as bearing on it, I would refer to the celerity with which, even in 
closed carriages, we smell the smoke of the break applied to the wheels at each 
stoppage. 

Finally, I would say on this topic, in cold weather and in fast trains there is vastly 
more risk of chill from open windows than of suffocation or any other evil from closed 
ones. The ordinary ventilators will commonly prove sufficient when the train is in 
motion; as often as it stops, the windows may be opened with safety and comfort. 


Our remarks apply to season-ticket holders with extra force, since the 
space of time which they can be called upon to breathe the impure air of 
a closed carriage is too brief for any influence beyond discomfort, whereas 
it is quite long enough to catch cold. 

Another point to be considered is the effect of the vibrations and 
oscillations of the railway carriage; and here again the Report endea- 
vours to give a scientific aspect to its statements, which, being very 
imperfect, will be apt to render them dubious to those who reflect on 
what is given. Surely it is sufficient to refer to the experience of all 
travellers, who will at once admit the fact that railway journeys are 
accompanied with fatigue and excitement. Instead of this direct ap- 
peal, an indirect appeal is made to Science, in the hope of demonstrating 
how railways must produce such effects; and after an elaborate analysis of 
the nature and cause of the vibration, the journey is said ‘‘ to produce 
a certain degree of muscular exertion; to increase the volume of the air 
inspired; to quicken the circulation,” and some other more questionable 
and more alarming effects. But the reader cannot help asking why the 
effects just named should be deemed injurious? Are they not precisely 
the effects sought by exercise—especially horse exercise? When we read 
that the vibrations of the carriage call a considerable number of muscles 
into action, and maintain them in a condition of alternating contractile 
effort, we are led to ask what evil there can be in that? The sense of 
bodily fatigue felt after a long journey is, doubtless, assignable to this 
strain on the muscles; but had the traveller been walking during those 
hours, would his fatigue have been less? No delicate person remember- 
ing the weariness, head-ache, dizziness, singing in the ears, and irritability 
which frequently follow on a railway journey, will require the deductions 
of science to convince them that such journeys must affect injuriously all 
but the young and robust. It is probable, however, that healthy people 
receive a positive benefit from the stimulus given to the circulation, 
respiration, and muscular activity, by a railway journey; and it is by 
these we may interpret what Dr. Waller Lewis, the medical officer to the 
General Post Office, records as the result of his observations :— 
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Not only does railway travelling seem to have no injurious effects on some persons, 
but I have much evidence tending apparently to show that it is sometimes absolutely 
beneficial. 

It has been part of my duty to examine very recently some sixty or seventy of the 
travelling sorters, for the express purpose of reporting as to their physical fitness for 
railway duties after they had undergone a probation varying from six to eighteen 
months. Several, however, of the officers so examined had becn acting as mail-guards 
for a much longer period. In reply to my question of how they found the travelling 
agree with them, some stated that they had never been so well in their lives. A con- 
siderable number replied that they had not had an hour’s illness since they commenced 
railway duty. 

Another effect of railway travelling on certain constitutions is curious, because it is 
just the reverse of what might have been expected. Young men, previously extremely 
thin, are found rapidly to gain flesh, and to become as fat as they were before lean. 
These instances are by no means so rare as to be deemed mere exceptions, The con- 
verse also holds true. One of our best officers states that he has no doubt that during 
the period of twenty years that he was engaged in railway duties, he travelled, on an 
average, a hundred miles a day, Sundays included. All this time he not only enjoyed 
most excellent health, but he was stouter and stronger than he had been since leaving 
that duty. 


These were of course very different men from season-ticket holders who 
live out of town for the sake of health. On the latter, the muscular and 
nervous strain, daily repeated twice, will generally exert a baneful in- 
fluence; and if there be already organic disease, that influence may be 
very serious. Read the following cases, reported by Dr. Radcliffe :— 


A hale and stout gentleman, aged sixty-three, came to me complaining of inability 
to sleep, numbness in the limbs, great depression, and all the symptoms of approaching 
paralytic seizure. He was very actively engaged in large monetary transactions, which 
were naturally a source of anxiety. He had a house in town; but, having been advised 
by the late Dr. Todd to live at Brighton, he had taken a house there, and travelled to 
and fro daily by the express train. The symptoms of which he complained began to 
appear about four months after taking up his residence at Brighton, and he had under- 
gone a variety of treatment without benefit, and was just hesitating about trying 
homeeopathy when I saw him. I advised him to give up the journeys for a month, and 
to make the experiment of living quietly in town. In a fortnight his rest was perfectly 
restored, and the other symptoms rapidly disappeared, so that at the end of the month 
he was as well as ever again. After three months he was persuaded to join his family 
at Brighton again, and resumed his daily journeys. Ina few days his rest became 
broken, and in two months all the old symptoms returned. By giving up the journeys 
and residing in town he was again perfectly restored; but it being the end of the 
season, when the house at Brighton could not be readily disposed of, and yielding to 
the wishes of his family, he again resumed his journeys. In a month’s time he was 
rendered so seriously unwell that he hesitated no longer in taking up his permanent 
residence in town; and since this time (now more than two years ago) he has enjoyed 
perfect health. 

A barrister in large practice, about fifty years of age, had a house about twenty 
miles from town, and travelled daily to and fro by rail. He complained that he found 
he was incapacitated for work on arriving in the morning, and that he was unable to 
bring his mind to bear properly on a subject until he had lunch, when the effect of 
the journey seemed to wear off; and that after the return journey he was unable to 
sleep, or did so but slightly. He had tried various plans—walking in the country, 
riding, &c.,—all of which only made him worse, and increased the feeling of malaise. 
Bearing in mind the former case, I strongly urged him to sleep in town for a time, and 
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with the best results, for he found that his night’s rest was restored, and that his intel- 
lect was as bright in the morning as it had formerly been. After some weeks, con- 
sidering himself quite well, the country journeys were resumed, and with them the old 
troubles. In a month, indeed, all the old symptoms returned, and he was forced to 
relinquish his country residence. Since this time (more than twelve months ago) he 
has had no cause of complaint. 

A gentleman, aged thirty-four, holding an important Government appointment, 
took a house about fourteen miles away from the scene of his daily duties. After a 
few months, he suffered from palpitations, pain about the regions of the heart, and a 
general fecling of anxiety. For this he consulted an eminent physician, who diagnosed 
serious organic mischief. This naturally distressed the patient considerably, and he 
was on the point of throwing up his appointment, when, coming to me, I suggested 
that he should try the effects of giving up his short daily journeys before taking so 
important a step. This was done ; he was rapidly restored to health, and he has since 
had no indication of cardiac mischief. 


The fatigue of a railway journey, great as it is, is trifling compared 
with the fatigue of a journey by coach, if the distance be considerable. 
The Report dwells with iterated emphasis on the “concussions” occa- 
sioned by the vibrations of the locomotive. But as far as our experience 
goes, an hour’s jolting over the streets in an omnibus, is far more trying 
than an hour’s railway journey. People look back fondly at the “ good 
old coach days;” but if they will try the effect of a long journey in a dili- 
gence, in those parts of the Continent where diligences still ply, and 
compare it with a journey by rail occupying an equal number of hours, 
they will be disabused, and will admit that, apart from the gain in time, 
the gain in comfort on the rail is very considerable. We do not deny the 
fact of the “ concussions,’ but we are reminded that when the late Lord 
Campbell first travelled by coach to London from Scotland, he was advised 
to stay a day at York, as the rapidity of the motion “had caused several 
through-going passengers to die of apoplexy!” The point is this: if you 
live out of town you must ride, either by rail, or by coach, or by omnibus; 
a long ride is fatiguing, and in some cases even dangerous. Is the advantage 
of your country residence great enough to counterbalance this ? 

The special evils of the rail are—the cold draughts, the dust and smoke, 
the dizzy rapidity of passing objects, the grinding, rattling, screaming, and 
whistling; and these are the price paid for the gain in time. If you live 
at Brighton, you cannot pass daily to and fro except at such a price. If 
you are delicate and nervous, the price is no trifle. A plug of cotton in 
each ear will mitigate the noise ; a resolution not to look at near objects 
will mitigate the effect of the rapid succession of images over the retina; 
and proper padding in the carriages will mitigate the effect of the vibra- 
tions. Dr. Williams remarks :— 

The shaking motion of a railway carriage is commonly most felt in the back, loins, 
waist, and head; but any limb or part tender from disease is likely to suffer from it. 
The noise obviously most affects the head, and it adds much to the suffering and 
fatigue of those who are sensitive in the organ of hearing or in the membranes of the 
brain. But if the journey is prolonged, that which first excites pain and irritation may 
in the end cause faintness and exhaustion in weakly persons ; and this may be followed 
by feverish reaction, lasting for some days. I know of some invalids, who thus suffer so 
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much from railway travelling that they therefore prefer to submit to the —_ and 
inconvenience of posting. 

Now, as before hinted, on these points railway carriages admit of much ieieis c- 
ment; but until this is effected I would suggest extemporaneous means of mitigating 
the motion and noise by means of air-cushions, A small horse-hair cushion around 
the neck of the traveller, and another of larger size around the loins, wonderfully inter- 
cept the noise and jarring motion of the carriages. All the motion and the worst of 
the noise are communicated through the solid walls of the carriages, and the head and 
back, leaning on them, feel the din and movement in proportion as they are imper- 
fectly cushioned. Now the air-cushion muffles the vibrations more completely than 
any stuffing; and provided it be not too tightly distended, it isolates from much of the 
surrounding jar the part resting on it. An invalid thus air-collared and air-girt, with 
the legs on an easy foot-rest, and a pillow or cushion or two, if needed, to prop up 
against the rolling or lateral motion, may generally travel in a first-class carriage with 
more ease than in the special invalid beds, 

Before closing these observations we must touch on the common 
practice of relieving the tedium of a journey by reading. Dr. Waller 
Lewis, recording his experience in the case of Post-office clerks and 
letter-sorters, says that he does not find much mischief occasioned to the 
sight from the practice of reading and sorting letters in a moving carriage; 
but an eminent oculist, Mr. White Cooper, takes a very different view. 
His experience convinces him that reading in railways is productive of 
injurious effects on the eyes. Not only are the cheap papers and books, 
which form the bulk of railway literature, badly printed, but even when 
paper and type are of the best, there is always an incessant strain on the 
muscles of the cye in the effort to follow the shaking page ; and this effort 
produces head-ache or dizziness in many persons. The reader is seen to 
pause from time to time to rest his eyes; a peculiar sensation compels 
him to close them frequently, and to press his hand upon them. Some 
persons complain of darting pains, others of a “ragging” sensation. But 
there are persons who read all day with impunity, as there are persons 
who travel daily with impunity. And the object of our own remarks is 
to direct the attention of all pers«ns who in any way suffer from railway 
travel, to the causes of their suffering. No general argument will dissuade 
men whose daily experience is against the argument ; but many a traveller 
who has hitherto experienced evil effects which he has not traced to their 
causes may ask himself, Is the advantage of a country residence worth the 
price I have to pay for it? 
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he Story of Elizabeth. 
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PART II. 


A Low, one-storied house standing opposite a hospital, built on a hilly 
street, with a great white porte-cochére closed and barred, and then a 
garden wall: nine or ten windows only a foot from the ground, all blinded 
and shuttered in a row; a brass plate on the door, with Stephen Tourneur 
engraved thereon, and grass and chickweed growing between the stones 
and against the white walls of the house. Passing under the archway, 
you come into a grass-grown courtyard; through an iron grating you see 
a little desolate garden with wall-flowers and stocks, and tall yellow weeds 
all flowering together, and fruit-trees running wild against the wall. On 
one side there are some empty stables, with chickens pecketting in the 
sun. The house is built in two long low wings; it has a dreary moated- 
grange sort of look; and see, standing at one of the upper windows, is 
not that Elizabeth looking out? An old woman in a blue gown and a 
white coif is pumping water at the pump, some miserable canaries are 
piping shrilly out of green cages, the old woman clacks away with her 
sabots echoing over the stones, the canaries cease their piping, and then 
nobody else comes. There are two or three tall poplar-trees growing 
along the wall, which shiver plaintively ; a few clouds drift by, and a very 
distant faint sound of military music comes borne on the wind. 

“ Ah, how dull it is to be here! Ah, how I hate it, how I hate them 
all!” Elizabeth is saying to herself: “there is some music, all the Champs 
Elysées are crowded with people, the soldiers are marching along with 
glistening bayonets and flags flying. Not one of them thinks that in a 
dismal house not very far away there is anybody so unhappy as I am. 
This day year—it breaks my heart to think of it—I was nineteen; to- 
day I am twenty, and I feel a hundred. Oh, what a sin and shame it is to 
condemn me to this hateful life. Oh, what wicked people these good 
people are. Oh, how dull, oh, how stupid, oh, how prosy, oh, how I wish 
I was dead, and they were dead, and it was all over !” 

How many weary yawns, I wonder, had poor Elizabeth yawned since 
that first night when M. Tourneur came to tea? With what distaste she 
set herself to live her new life I cannot attempt to tell you. It bored her, 
and wearied and displeased her, and she made no secret of her displeasure, 
you may be certain. But what annoyed her most of all, what seemed to 
her so inconceivable that she could never understand or credit it, was the 
extraordinary change which had come over her mother. Mme. Tourneur 
was like Mrs. Gilmour in many things, but so different in others that 
Elly could hardly believe her to be the same woman. The secret of 
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it all was a love of power and admiration, purchased no matter at what 
sacrifice, which had always been the hidden motive of Caroline’s life. 
Now she found that by dressing in black, by looking prim, by attending 
endless charitable meetings, prayer-meetings, religious meetings, by in- 
fluencing M. Tourneur, who was himself a man in authority, she could 
eat of the food her soul longed for. ‘ There was a man once who did not 
care for me, he despised me,” she used to think sometimes; “ he liked that 
silly child of mine better ; he shall hear of me one day.” 

Lady Dampier was a very strong partisan of the French Protestant 
Church. Mme. Tourneur used to hope that she would come to Paris again 
and carry home with her the fume of her virtues, and her influence, and 
her conversion; and in the meanwhile the weary round of poor Elly’s 
daily existence went on. ‘To-day, for two lonesome hours, she stood 
leaning at that window, with the refrain of the distant music echoing in 
her ears long after it had died away. It was like the remembrance oi 
the past pleasures of her short life. Such a longing for sympathy, for 
congenial spirits, for the pleasures she loved so dearly, came over her, that 
the great hot tears welled into her eyes, and the bitterest tears are those 
which do not fall. The gate bell rang at last, and Clementine walked 
across the yard to unbolt, to unbar, and to let in Monsieur Tourneur, 
with books under his arm and a big stick. Then the bell rang again, 
and Madame Tourneur followed, dressed in prim scant clothes, accom- 
panied by another person even primmer and scantier than herself; this was 
a widowed step-sister of M. Tourneur’s, who, unluckily, had no home of 
her own, so the good man received her and her children into his. Lastly, 
Elizabeth, from her window, saw Anthony arrive with four of the young 
Protestants, all swinging their legs and arms. (The fifth was detained at 
home with a bad swelled face.) All the others were now coming back to 
dinner, after attending a class at the Pasteur Boulot’s. They clattered 
past the door of Elly’s room—a bare little chamber, with one white curtain 
she had nailed up herself, and a straight bed anda chair. A clock struck 
five. A melancholy bell presently sounded through the house, and a 
strong smell of cabbage came in at the open window. Elly looked 
in the glass; her rough hair was all standing on end curling, her hands 
were streaked with chalk and brick from the window, her washed-out 
blue cotton gown was creased and tumbled. What did it matter? she 
shook her head, as she had a way of doing, and went downstairs as she 
was. On the way she met two untidy-looking littie girls, and then clatter, 
clatter, along the uncarpeted passage, came the great big nailed boots of 
the pupils; and then at the dining-room door there was Clementine in a 
yellow gown—much smarter and trimmer than Elizabeth's blue cotton— 
carrying a great long loaf of sour bread. 

Madame Tourneur was already at her post, standing at the head of 
the table, ladleing out the cabbage soup with the pieces of bread floating 
in every plate. M. Tourneur was eating his dinnur quickly; he had to 
examine a class for confirmation at six, and there was a prayer-meeting at 
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seven. The other prim lady sat opposite to him with her portion before 
her. There was a small table-cloth, streaked with blue, and not over 
clean ; hunches of bread by every plate, and iron knives and forks. Each 
person said grace to himself as he came and took his place. Only Eliza- 
beth flung herself down in a chair, looked at the soup, made a face, and 
sent it away untasted. 

“ Elizabeth, ma fille, vous ne mangez pas,” said M. Tourneur, kindly. 

“T can’t swallow it!” said Elizabeth. 

“‘ When there are so many poor people starving in the streets, you do 
not, I suppose, expect us to sympathize with such pampered fancies?” 
said the prim lady. 

Although the sisters-in-law were apparently very good friends, there 
was a sort of race of virtue always being run between them, and just now 
Elly’s shortcomings were a thorn in her mother’s side, so skilfully were they 
wielded by Mrs. Jacob. Lou-lou and Tou-tou, otherwise Louise and 
Thérése, her daughters, were such good, stupid, obedient, uninteresting 
little girls, that there was really not a word to say against them in retort; 
and all that Elly’s mother could do, was to be even more severe, more 
uncompromising than Madame Jacob herself. And now she said,— 

“‘ Nonsense, Elizabeth; you must really eat your dinner. Clementine, 
bring back Miss Elizabeth’s plate.” 

M. Tourneur looked up—he thought the soup very good himself, but 
he could not bear to see anybody distressed. ‘Go and fetch the bouillie 
quickly, Clementine. Why should Elizabeth take what she does not like? 
Rose,” said he to his sister, “do you remember how our poor mother 
used to make us breakfast off—porridge I think she called it—and what a 
bad taste it had, and how we used to cry ?” 

“ We never ungratefully objected to good soup,” said Rose. ‘I make 
a point of never giving in to Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou when they have their 
fancies. I care more for the welfare of their souls than for pampering 
their bodies.” 

“ And I only care for my body,” Elly cried. “ Mamma, I like por- 
ridge, will you have some for me ?” 

“ Ah! hush, hush! Elizabeth. You do not think what you say, my 
poor child,” said Tourneur. ‘ What is mere eating and drinking, what is 
food, what is raiment, but dust and rottenness? You only care for your 
body !—for that mass of corruption. Ah, do not say such things, even in 
jest. Remember, that for every idle word vg 

“And is there to be no account for spiteful words?” interrupted 
Elizabeth, looking at Mrs. Jacob. 

Monsieur Tourneur put down the glass of wine he was raising to his 
lips, and with sad, reproachful glances, looked at the unruly step-daughter. 
Madame Jacob, shaking with indignation, cast her eyes up and opened 
her mouth, and Elizabeth began to pout her red lips. One minute and the 
storm would have burst, when Anthony upset a jug of water at his 
elbow, and the stream trickled down and down the table-cloth. These 
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troubled waters restored peace for the moment. Poor Tourneur was able 
to finish his meal, in a puddle truly, but also in silence. Mrs. Jacob, 
who had received a large portion of the water in her lap, retired to change 
her dress, the young Christians sniggered over their plates, and Ane 
thony went on eating his dinner. 

I don’t offer any excuse for Elizabeth. She was worried, and vexed, 
and tried beyond her powers of endurance, and she grew more wayward, 
more provoking every day. It is very easy to be good-natured, good- 
tempered, thankful and happy, when you are in the country you love, 
among your own people, living your own life. But if you are suddenly 
transplanted, made to live some one else’s life, expected to see with 
another man’s eyes, to forget your own identity almost, all that happens 
is, that you do not do as you were expected. Sometimes it is a sheer 
impossibility. What is that rare proverb about the shoe? Cinderella 
slipped it on in an instant; but you know her poor sisters cut off their toes 
and heels, and could not screw their feet in, though they tried ever so. 
Well, they did their best; but Elly did not try at all, and that is why she 
was to blame. She was a spoiled child, both by good and ill fortune. Some- 
times, when she sat sulking, her mother used to look wondering at her 
with her black eyes, without saying a word. Did it ever occur to her 
that this was her work, that Elizabeth might have been happy now, 
honoured, prosperous, well loved, but for a little lie which had been told— 
but for a little barrier which had been thrown, one summer's day, between 
her and John Dampier? Caroline had long ceased to feel remorse—she 
used to say to herself that it would be much better for Elizabeth to 
marry Anthony, she would make anybody else miserable with her way- 
ward temper. Anthony was so obtuse, that Elizabeth’s fancies would not 
try him in the least. Mrs. Gilmour chose to term obtuseness a certain 
chivalrous devotion which the young man felt for her daughter. She 
thought him dull and slow, and so he was; but at the same time there 
were gleams of shrewdness which came quite unexpectedly, you knew 
not whence; there was a certain reticence and good sense of which people 
had no idea. Anthony knew much more about her and about his father 
than they knew about him. Every day he was learning to read the world. 
Elly had taught him a great deal, and he in return was her friend always. 

Elly went out into the courtyard after dinner, and Anthony followed 
her—one little cousin had hold of each of his hands. If the little girls 
had not been little French Protestant girls, Elizabeth would have been 
very fond of them, for she loved children; but when they ran up to her, 
she motioned them away impatiently, and Anthony told them to go and 
run round the garden. Elizabeth was sitting on a tub which had been 
overturned, and resting her pretty dishevelled head wearily against the 
wall. Anthony looked at her for a minute. 

“Why do you never wear nice dresses now,” said he at last, “ but 
this ugly old one always? ” 

“Ts it not all vanity and corruption?” said Elizabeth, with a sneer; 
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“how can you ask such a question? Everything that is pretty is vanity. 
Your aunt and my mother only like ugly things. They would like to put out 
my eyes because they don’t squint; to cut off my hair because it is pretty.” 

“ Your hair! It is not at all pretty like that,” said Anthony; “it is 
all rough, like mine.” 

Elizabeth laughed and blushed very sweetly. ‘ What is the use, who 
cares?” 

“ There are a good many people coming to-night,” said Anthony. 
“Tt is our turn to receive the prayer-meeting. Why should you not 
smoothe your curls and change your dress?” 

“ And do you remember what happened once, when I did dress, and 
make myself look nice?” said Elizabeth, flashing up, and then beginning 
to laugh. 

Anthony looked grave and puzzled; for Elizabeth had caused quite a 
scandale in the community on that occasion. No wonder the old ladies in 
their old dowdy bonnets, the young ones in their ill-made woollen dresses, 
the preacher preaching against the vanities of the world, had all been 
shocked and outraged, when after the sermon had begun, the door opened, 
and Elizabeth appeared in the celebrated pink silk dress, with flowers in 
her hair, white lace falling from her shoulders, a bouquet, a gold fan, and 
glittering bracelets. Mme. Jacob’s head nearly shook off with horror. 
The word was with the Pasteur Boulot, who did not conceal his opinion, 
and whose strictures introduced into the sermon were enough to make a 
less hardened sinner quake in her shoes. Many of the great leaders of 
the Protestant world in Paris had been present on that occasion. Some 
would not speak to her, some did speak very plainly. Elizabeth took it 
all as a sort of triumph, bent her head, smiled, fanned herself, and when 
ordered out of the room at last by her mother, left it with a splendid 
curtsey to the Rev. M. Boulot, and thanked him for his beautiful and 
improving discourse. And then, when she was upstairs in her own room 
again, where she had been decking herself for the last hour—the tallow 
candle was still spluttering on the table—her clothes all lying about the 
room—she locked the door, tore off her ornaments, her shining dress, and 
flung herself down on the floor, crying and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. ‘ Oh, I want to go! Iwanttogo! Oh, take me away!” she 
prayed and sobbed. “ Oh, what harm is there in a pink gown more than 
a black one! Oh, why does not John Dampier come and fetch me ? 
Oh, what dolts, what idiots, those people are! What a heart-broken girl 
Iam! Poor Elly, poor Elly, poor, poor girl !” said she, pitying herself, 
and stroking her tear-stained cheeks. And so she went on, until she had 
nearly worn herself out, poor child. She really was almost heart-broken, 
This uncongenial atmosphere seemed to freeze and chill her best impulses. 
I cannot help being sorry for her, and sympathizing with her against that 
rigid community down below, and yet, after all, there was scarcely one of 
the people whom she so scorned who was not a better Christian than poor 
Elizabeth, more self-denying, more scrupulous, more patient in effort, 
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more diligent—not one of them that did not lead a more useful life than 
hers. It was in vain that her mother had offered her classes in the 
schools, humble neighbours to visit, sick people to tend. “ Leave me 
alone,” the girl would say. “ You know how I hate all that cant!” 
Mme. Tourneur herself spent her whole days doing good, patronizing the 
poor, lecturing the wicked, dosing the sick, superintending countless 
charitable communities. Her name was on all the committees, her 
decisions were deferred to, her wishes consulted. She did not once regret 
the step she had taken; she was a clever, ambitious, active-minded 
woman; she found herself busy, virtuous, and respected; what more 
could she desire? Her daughter’s unhappiness did not give her any very 
great concern. “ It would go off in time,” she said. But days went by, 
and Elly was only more hopeless, more heart-broken; black lines came 
under the blue eyes; from being « stout hearty girl, she grew thin and 
languid. Seeing her day by day, they none of them noticed that she was 
looking ill, except Anthony, who often imagined a change would do her 
good; only how was this to be managed? He could only think of one way. 
He was thinking of it, as he followed her out into the courtyard to-day. 
The sun was low in the west, the long shadows of the trees flickered 
across the stones. Say what he would, the blue gown, the wall, the 
yellow hair, made up a pretty little piece of colouring. With all her 
faults, Anthony loved Elly better than any other human being, and would 
have given his life to make her happy. 

“‘T cannot bear to see you so unhappy,” said he, in French, speaking 
very simply, in his usual voice. “ Elizabeth, why don’t you do as your 
mother has done, and marry a French pasteur, who has loved you ever 
since the day he first saw you? You should do as you liked, and leave 
this house, where you are so miserable, and get away from Aunt Rose, 
who is so ill-natured. I would not propose such a scheme if I saw a 
chance for something better; but anything would be an improvement on 
the life you are leading here. It is wicked and profitless, and you are 
killing yourself and wasting your best days. You are not taking up your 
cross with joy and with courage, dear Elizabeth. Perhaps by starting 
afresh ” His voice failed him, but his eyes spoke and finished the 
sentence. 

This was Anthony’s scheme. Elly opened her round eyes, and looked 
at him all amazed and wondering. A year ago it would have been very 
different, and so she thought as she scanned him. A year ago ehe would 
have scorned the poor fellow, laughed at him, tossed her head, and turned 
away. But was this the Elly of a year ago? This unhappy, broken- 
spirited girl, with dimmed beauty, dulled spirits, in all her ways so 
softened, saddened, silenced. It was almost another person than the 
Elizabeth Gilmour of former times, who spoke, and said, still looking at 
him steadfastly, “ Thank you, Anthony. I will think about it, and tell you 
to-morrow what—what I think.” 

Anthony blushed, and faltered a few unintelligible words, and turned 
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away abruptly, as he saw Madame Jacob coming towards them. As for 
Elly she stood quite still, and perfectly cool, and rather bewildered, only 
somewhat surprised at herself. “ Can this be me,” she was thinking 
“ Can that kind fellow be the boy I used to laugh at so often? Shall I 
take him at his word? Why not :™ 

But Madame Jacob’s long nose came and put an end to her wonder- 
ings. This lady did not at all approve of gossiping ; she stepped up with 
an inquiring sniff, turned round to look after Anthony, and then said 
rather viciously, “ Our Christian brothers and sisters will assemble shortly 
for their pious Wednesday meetings. It is not by exchanging idle words 
with my nephew that you will best prepare your mind for the exercises of 
this evening. Retire into your own room, and see if it is possible to com- 
pose yourself to a fitter frame of mind. ‘Tou-Tou, Lou-Lou, my children, 
what are you about?” 

“ T am gathering pretty flowers, mamma,” shouted Lou-Lou. 

“‘T am picking up stones for my little basket,” said Tou-Tou, coming to 
the railing. 

“T will allow four minutes,” said their mother, looking at her watch. 
“Then you will come to me, both of you, in my room, and apply your- 
selves to something more profitable than filling your little baskets. 
Elizabeth, do you mean to obey me?” 

Very much to Madame Jacob’s surprise, Elizabeth walked quietly 
before her into the house without saying one word. The truth was, she 
was pre-occupied with other things, and forgot to be rebellious. She was 
not even rebellious in her heart when she was upstairs sitting by the bed- 
side, and puzzling her brains over Anthony’s scheme. It seemed a relief 
certainly to turn from the horrible monotony of her daily life, and to 
think of his kindness. He was very rough, very uncouth, very young, 
but he was shrewd, and kind, and faithful, more tolerant than his father, 
perhaps because he felt less keenly ;—not sensitive like him, but more 
patient, dull over things which are learnt by books, but quick at learning 
other not less useful things which belong to the experience of daily life. 
When Elly came down into the réfectoire where they were all assembled, 
her mother was surprised to see that she had dressed herself, not in the 
objectionable pink silk, but in a soft grey stuff gown, all her yellow hair 
was smooth and shining, and a little locket hung round her neck tied with 
a blue ribbon. The little bit of colour seemed reflected somehow in her 
eyes. They looked blue to-night, as they used to look once when she was 
happy. Madame Tourneur was quite delighted, and came up and kissed 
her, and said,—“ Elly, this is how I like to see you.” 

Madame Jacob tossed her head, and gave a rough pull at the ends of 
the ribbon. “ 7his was quite unnecessary,” said she. 

“ Ah!” cried Elly, “‘ you have hurt me.” 

“Ts not that the locket Miss Dampier gave you?” said Madame 
Tourneur. “ You had best put such things away in your drawer another 
time. But it is time for you to take your place.” 
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A number of straw chairs were ranged along the room, with a row of 
seats behind, for the pasteurs who were to address the meeting. 

The people began to arrive very punctually: One or two grand- 
looking French ladies in cashmeres, a good many limp ones, a stray man 
or two, two English clergymen in white neckcloths, and five or six 
Englishwomen in old bonnets. A little whispering and chattering went 
on among the young French girls, who arrived guarded by their mothers. 
The way in which French mothers look after their daughters, tie their 
bonnet-strings, pin their collars, carry their books and shawls, &c., and sit 
beside them, and always answer for them if they are spoken to, is very 
curious. Now and then, however, they relax a little, and allow a little 
whispering with young companions. There was a low murmur and a 
slight bustle as four pasteurs of unequal heights walked in and placed 
themselves in the reserved seats. M.Stephen Tourneur followed and took 
his place. With what kind steadfast glances he greeted his audience! 
Even Elizabeth could not resist the charm of his manner, and she admired 
and respected him, much as she disliked the exercise of the evening. 

His face lit up with Christian fervour, his eyes shone and gleamed 
with kindness, his voice, when he began to speak, thrilled with earnestness 
and sincerity. There was at times a wonderful power about the frail 
little man, the power which is won in many a desperate secret struggle, 
the power which comes from a whole life of deep feeling and honest 
endeavour. No wonder that Stephen Tourneur, who had so often 
wrestled with the angel and overcome his own passionate spirit, should 
have influence over others less strong, less impetuous than his own. 
Elly could not but admire him and love him, many of his followers 
worshipped him with the most affecting devotion ; Anthony, his son, loved 
him too, and would have died for him in a quiet way, but he did not 
blindly believe in his father. 

But listen! What a host of eloquent words, of tender thoughts come 
alive from his lips to-night. What reverent faith, what charity, what 
fervour! The people’s eyes were fixed upon his kind, eloquent face, and 
their hearts all beat in sympathy with his own. 

One or two of the Englishwomen began to cry. One French lady 
was swaying herself backwards and forwards in rapt attention; the two 
clergymen sat wondering in their white neckcloths. What would they 
give to preach such sermons? and the voice went on uttering, entreating, 
encouraging, rising and sinking, ringing with passionate cadence. It 
ceased at last, and the only sound in the room were a few sighs, and the 
suppressed sobs of one or two women. Elizabeth sighed among others, 
and sat very still with her hands clasped in her lap. For the first time 
in her life she was wondering whether she had not perhaps been in the 
wrong hitherto, and Tourneur, and Madame Jacob, and all the rest in the 
right—and whether happiness was not tle last thing to search for, and 
those things of which he had spoken, the first and best and only necessi- 
ties. Alas! what strange chance was it that at that moment she raised 
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her head and looked up with her great blue eyes, and saw a strange 
familiar face under one of the dowdy English bonnets—a face, thin, pinched, 
with a hooked nose, and sandy hair—that sent a little thrill to her heart, 
and made her cry out to herself eagerly, as a rush of old memories and 
hopes came over her, that happiness was sent into the world for a gracious 
purpose, and that love meant goodness and happiness too sometimes. 
And, yes—no—yes—that was Lady Dampier! and was John in Paris? 
perhaps, and Miss Dampier ; and were the dear, dear old days come back ? 

After a few minutes the congregation began to sing a hymn, the Eng- 
lish ladies joining in audibly with their queer accents. The melody 
swayed on, horribly out of tune and out of time, in a wild sort of minor 
key. Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou sang, one on each side of their mother, 
exceedingly loud and shrill, and one of the clergymen attempted a second, 
after which the discordance reached its climax. Elly had laughed on one 
or two occasions, and indeed I do not wonder. To-day she scarcely 
heard the sound of the voices. Her heart was beating with hope, delight, 
wonder; her head was in a whirl, her whole frame trembling with excite- 
ment, that grew every instant. Would M. Boulot’s sermon never come to 
an end? Monsieur Bontemps’ exposition, Monsieur de Marveille’s reports, 
go on for ever and ever? 

But at last it was over: a little rustling, a little pause, and all the 
voices beginning to murmur, and the chairs scraping, people rising, a little 
group forming round each favourite pasteur, hands outstretched, thanks 
uttered, people coming and going. With one bound Elly found herself 
standing by Lady Dampier, holding both her hands, almost crying with 
delight. The apathetic English lady was quite puzzled by the girl's 
exaggerated expressions. She cared very little for Elly Gilmour herself; 
she liked her very well, but she could not understand her extraordinary 
warmth of greeting. However, she was carried away by her feelings to 
the extent of saying, ‘‘ You must come and see us to-morrow. We are 
only passing through Paris on our way to Schlangenbad for Letitia; she 
has been sadly out of health and spirits lately, poor dear. We are at the 
Hotel du Louvre. You must come and lunch with us. Ah! here is your 
mother. How d’ye do, dear Madam Tourneur? What a privilege it 
has been! What a treat Mossu Tourneur has given us to-night. I have 
been quite delighted, I assure you,” said her ladyship, bent on being 
gracious. 

Mme. Tourneur made the most courteous of salutations. ‘I am glad 
you came, since it was so,” said she. 

“T want you to let Elly come and see me,” continued Lady Dampier ; 
‘to come to lunch; J should be so glad if you would accompany her. I 
would offer to take her to the play, but I suppose you do not approve of 
such things any more.” 

“My life is so taken up with other more serious duties,” said Mme. 
Tourneur, with a faint superior smile, “that I have little time for mere 
worldly amusements. I cannot say that I desire them for my daughter.” 
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“Oh, of course,” said Lady Dampier. ‘I, myself. but it is only 
en passant, as we are all going on to Schlangenbad in two days. It is 
really quite delightful to find you settled here so nicely. What a privilege 
it must be to be so constantly in Mossu Tourneutr’s society.” 

Madame Tourneur gave a bland assenting smile, and turned to speak 
to several people who were standing near. ‘ Monsieur de Marveille, are 
you going? Thanks, I will be at the committee on Thursday without 
fail, Monsieur Boulot, you must remain a few minutes ; I want to con- 
sult you about that case in which la Comtesse de Glaris takes so deep an 
interest. Lady Macduff has also written to me to ask my husband’s 
interest for her. Ah, Lady Sophia! how glad I am you have returned ; 
is Lady Matilda better?” 

“ Well, Tl wish you good-by, Madam Tourneur,” said Lady 
Dampier, rather impressed, and not much caring to stand by quite 
unnoticed while all these greetings were going on. “ You will let Elly 
come to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mme. Tourneur. “ You will understand how it is 
that I do not call. My days are much occupied. I have little time for 
mere visits of pleasure and ceremony. Monsieur Bontemps, one wor P 

“Elly, which is the way out ?” said Lady Dampier, abruptly, less and 
less pleased, but more and more impressed. 

“ T will show you,” said Elly, who had been standing by all this time, 
and she led the way bare-headed into the court, over which the stars were 
shining tranquilly. The trees looked dark and rustled mysteriously along 
the wall, but all heaven was alight. Elly looked up for an instant, and 
then turned to her companion and asked her, with a voice that faltered a 
little, if they were all together in Paris? 

“No; Miss Dampier is in Scotland still,” said my lady. 

It was not Miss Dampier’s name of which Elizabeth Gilmour was 
longing to hear, she did not dare ask any more; but it seemed as if a great 
weight had suddenly fallen upon her heart, as she thought that perhaps, 
after all, he was not come; she should not hear of him, see him, who 
knows, perhaps never again ? 

Elly tried to unbar the great front door to let out her friend; but she 
could not do it, and called to old Frangoise, who was passing across to the 
kitchen, to come and help her. And suddenly the bolt, which had stuck 
in some manner, gave way, the gate opened wide, and as it opened Elly 
saw that there was somebody standing just outside under the lamp-post. 
The foolish child did not guess who it was, but said ‘‘ Good-night,” with a 
sigh, and held out her soft hand to Lady Dampier. And then, all of a 
sudden the great load went away, and in its place came a sort of un- 
dreamt of peace, happiness, and gratitude. All the stars seemed suddenly 
to blaze more brightly ; all the summer's night to shine more wonderfully ; 
all trouble, all anxiousness to melt away; and John Dampier turned round 
and said,— 

“Ts that you, Elizabeth?” 
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“ And you?” cried Elly, springing forward, with both her hands out- 
stretched. “Ah! I did not think who was outside the door.” 

“ Tow did you come here, John,” said my lady, very much flustered. 

“T came to fetch you,” said her son. “I wanted a walk, and Letty 
told me where you were gone.” Lady Dampier did not pay much atten- 
tion to his explanations; she was watching Elly with a dissatisfied face; 
and glancing round too, the young man saw that Elly was standing quite 
still under the archway, with her hands folded, and with a look of dazzled 
delight in her blue eyes that there was no mistaking. 

“You don’t forget your old friends, Elly ?” said he. 

“T! never, never,” cried Elizabeth. 

“ And I, too, do not forget,” said he, very kindly, and held out his 
hand once more, and took hers, and did not let it go. “I will come and see 
you, and bring Letitia,” he added, as his mother looked up rather severely. 
“ Good-night, dear Elly? I am glad you are unchanged.” 

People, however slow they may be naturally, are generally quick in 
discovering admiration, or affection, or respectful devotion to themselves. 
Lady Dampier only suspected, her son was quite sure of poor Elly’s feelings, 
as he said good-night under the archway. Indeed he knew a great deal 
more about them than did Elizabeth herself. All she knew was that 
the great load was gone; and she danced across the stones of the yard, 
clapping her hands in her old happy way. The windows of the salle 
were lighted up. She could see the people within coming and going, but 
she did not notice Anthony, who was standing in one of them. He, for 
his part, was watching the little dim figure dancing and flitting about in 
the star-light. Had he, then, anything to do with her happiness? Was 
he indeed so blessed? His heart was overflowing with humble gratitude, 
with kindness, with wonder. He was happy at the moment, and was right 
to be grateful. She was happy too—as thoroughly happy now, and carried 
away by her pleasure, as she had been crushed and broken by her troubles. 
“Ah! to think that the day has come at last, after watching all this 
long, long, cruel time! I always knew it would come. Everybody gets 
what they wish for sooner or later. I don’t think anybody was ever so 
miserable as I have been all this year, but at last—at last——” No one 
saw the bright, happy look that came into her face, for she was standing 
in the dark outside the door of the house. She wanted to dream, she did 
not want to talk to anybody; she wanted to tell herself over anl over 
again how happy she was; how she had seen him again; how he had 
looked ; how kindly he had spoken to her. Ah! yes, he had cared for 
her all the time ; and now he had come to fetch her away. She did not 
think much of poor Anthony; if she did, it was to say to herself that 
somehow it would all come right, and everybody would be as well con- 
tented as she was. The door of the house opened while she still stood 
looking up at the stars. This time it was not John Dampier, but the 
Pasteur Tourneur, who came from behind it, He put out his hand and 
took hold of hers. 
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You there, Elizabeth ! Come in, my child, you will be cold.” And 
he drew her into the hall, where the Pasteurs Boulot and De Marveille 
were pulling on their cloaks and hats, and bidding everybody good- 
night. 

The whole night Elizabeth lay starting and waking—so happy that 
she could not bear to go to sleep, to cease to exist for one instant. Often 
it had been the other way, and she had been thankful to lay her weary 
head on her pillow, and close her aching eyes, and forget her troubles. 
But all this night she lay wondering what the coming day was to bring 
forth. She had better have gone to sleep. The coming day brought 
forth nothing at all, except, indeed, a little note from Letitia, written on 
a half-sheet of paper, which was put into her hand about eleven o'clock, 
just as she was sitting down to the déjedner a la fourchette. 

Hotel du Rhin, Place Vendime, Wednesday Evening. 

My pear Exizasetu,—I am so disappointed to think that I shall not perhaps see 
you after all. Some friends of ours have just arrived, who are going on to Schlan- 
genbad to-morrow, and aunt Catherine thinks it will be better to set off a little sooner 
than we had intended, so as to travel with them. I wish you might be able to come 
and breakfast with us about nine to-morrow ; but I am afraid this is asking almost too 
much, though I should greatly enjoy seeing you again. Good-by. If we do not meet 
now, I trust that on our return in a couple months we may be more fortunate, and see 
much of each other. We start at ten, and shall reach Strasbourg about five. 

Ever, dear Elizabeth, affectionately yours, 
Lzritia Marcoum. 


“ What has happened ?” said Madame Tourneur, quite frightened, for 
she saw the girl’s face change and her eyes suddenly filling with tears, 

“ Nothing has happened,” said Elizabeth. ‘I was only disappointed 
to think I should not see them again.” And she put out her hand and 
gave her mother the note. 

“ But why care so much for people who do not care for you?” said 
her mother. ‘Lady Dampier is one of the coldest women I ever knew; 
and as for Letitia, if she loved you in the least, would she write you such 
a note as this?” 

“Mamma! it is a very kind note,” said Elizabeth. “I know she 
loves me.” 

“Do you think she cried over it, as you did?” said her mother, 
“¢So disappointed ’—‘ more fortunate on our return through Paris’? ” 

“Do not let us judge our neighbours so hastily, my wife,” said 
M. Tourneur. “Let Elizabeth love her friend. What can she do better? ” 

Caroline looked up with an odd expression, shrugged her shoulders, 
and did not answer. 

Until breakfast was over, Elly kept up pretty well; but when 
M. Tourneur rose and went away into his writing-room, when Anthony 
and the young men filed off by an opposite door, and Mme. Tourneur 
disappeared to look to her household duties—then, when the room was 
quiet again, and only Madame Jacob remained sewing in a window, and 
Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou whispering over thcir lessons, suddenly the canary 
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burst out into a shrill piping jubilant song, and the sunshine poured in, 
and Elly’s heart began to sink. And then suddenly the horrible reality 
seemed realized to her. 

They were gone—those who had come, as she thought, to rescue her. 
Could it be true—could it be really true? She had stood lonely on the 
arid shore waving her signals of distress, and they who should have seen 
them, never heeded, but went sailing away to happier lands, disappearing 
in the horizon, and leaving her to her fate. That fate which—it was more 
than she could bear. It seemed more terrible than ever to her to-day. . . 
Ah! silly girl, was her life as hard as the lives of thousands struggling 
along with her in the world, tossed and broken against the rocks, while 
she, at least, was safely landed on the beach? She had no heart to think 
of others. She sat sickening with disappointment, and once more her 
eyes filled up with stinging tears. 

“Lou-Lou, Tou-Tou, come up to your lessons,” said Mrs. Jacob. “I 
do not wish you to see such a wicked example of discontent.” The little 
girls went off on tip-toe; and when these people were gone, Elizabeth was 
left quite alone. 

“TI dare say I am very wicked,” she was saying to herself. “I was 
made wicked. But this is more than I can bear—to live all day with the 
people I hate, and then when I do love with my whole heart, to be treated 
with such cruel indifference—such coldness. He ought to know, he must 
know that he has broken my heart. Why does he look so kindly, and 
then forget so heartlessly ? 4 

She hid her face in her hands, and bent her head over the wooden 
table. She did not care who knew her to be unhappy,—what pain her 
unhappiness might give. The person who was likely to be most wounded 
by her poignant grief came into the room at the end of half-an-hour, and 
found her sitting still in the same attitude, with her head hanging, and her 
tears dribbling on the deal table. This was enough answer for poor 
Anthony. 

“ Elizabeth,” he faltered, “I see you cannot make up your mind.” 

“Ah! no, no, Anthony, not yet,” said Elizabeth; “but you are the 
only person in the world who cares for me ; and indeed, indeed, I am 
grateful.” 

And then the poor little head sank down again overwhelmed with its 
load of grief. 

“Tell me, Elizabeth, is there anything in the world I can do to make 
you more happy?” said Anthony. “My prayers, my best wishes are 
yours. Is there nothing else?” 

“Only not to notice me,” said Elly; “only to leave me alone.” 

And so Anthony, seeing that he could do nothing, went away very sad 
at heart. He had been so happy and confident the night before, and now 
he began to fear that what he longed for was never to be his. Poor boy, 
he buried his trouble in his own heart, and did not say one word of it to 
father, or mother, or young companions, 
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Five or six weeks went by, and Elly heard no more of the Dampiers. 
Every day she looked more ill, more haggard; her temper did not mend, 
her spirits did not improve. In June the five young men went home to 
their families, M.and Madame Tourneur went down to Fontainebleau 
for a week, Anthony set off for the South of France to visit an uncle. 
He was to be ordained in the autumn, and was anxious to pay this visit 
before his time should be quite taken up by his duties. Clementine asked 
for a holiday, and went off to her friends at Passy; and Elly remained at 
home. It was her own fault: Monsieur Tourneur had begged her to 
come with them; her mother had scolded and remonstrated, all in vain. 
The wayward girl declared that she wanted no change, no company, that 
she was best where she was. Only for a week? she would stay, and there 
was an end of it. I think the secret was, that she could not bear to quit 
Paris, and waited and waited, hoping against hope. 

“T am afraid you will quarrel with Mme. Jacob,” said her mother, as 
she was setting off. 

“T shall not speak to her,” said Elly; and for two days she was as 
good as her word. But on the third day, this salutary silence was broken. 
Madame Jacob, coming in with her bonnet on, informed Elizabeth that 
she was going out for the afternoon. 

“T confess it is not without great apprehensions, lest you should get 
into mischief,” says the lady. 

“ And pray,” says Elly, “‘am I more likely to get into mischief than 
youare? Jam going out.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” says Madame Jacob. 

JT will do exactly as I choose,” says Elizabeth. 

In a few minutes, a battle royal was raging; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou Look 
on, all eyes and ears ; old Francoise comes up from the kitchen, and puis 
her head in at the door. 

Madame Jacob was desiring her, on no account, to let Elizabeth out 
that afternoon, when Lou-Lou said, “ There, that was the street-door 
shutting ;” and Tou-Tou said, “She is gone.” And so it was. 

The wilful Elizabeth had brushed past old Francoise, rushed up to 
her own room, pulled out a shawl, tied on her bonnet, defiantly run down- 
stairs and across the yard, and, in a minute, was walking rapidly away 
without once looking behind her. Down the hill, past the hospital—they 
were carrying a wounded man in at the door as she passed, and she just 
caught a glimpse of his pale face, and turned shrinking away. Then she 
got into the Faubourg St. Honoré, with its shops, and its cab-stands, 
and busy people coming and going; and then she turned up the Rue 
d’Angouléme. In the Champs Elysées the afternoon sun was streaming ; 
there was a crowd, and, as it happened, soldiers marching along to the 
sound of martial music. She saw an empty bench, and sat down fora 
minute to regain breath and equanimity. ‘The music put her in mind o: 
the day when she had listened at her window—of the day when her heart 
was so heavy and then so light—of the day when Anthony had told her his 
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scheme, when John Dampier had waited at the door: the day, the only 
one—she was not likely to forget it—when she had been so happy, just 
for alittle. And now ? The bitter remembrance came rushing over 
her; she jumped up, and walked faster and faster, trying to escape from it. 

She got into the Tuileries, and on into the Rue de Rivoli, but she 
thought that people looked at her strangely, and she turned homewards at 
last. It was lonely, wandering about this busy city by herself. As she 
passed by the columns of St. Philip’s Church, somebody came out, and 
the curtain swung back, and Elly, looking up, saw a dim, quiet interior, 
full of silent rays of light falling from the yellow windows and chequering 
the marble. She stopped, and went in, with a sudden impulse. One old 
woman was kneeling on the threshold, and Elly felt as if she, too, wanted 
to fall upon her knees. What tranquil gloom, and silence, and repose ! 
Her own church was only open at certain hours. Did it always happen 
that precisely at eleven o'clock on Sunday mornings she was in the exact 
frame of mind in which she most longed for spiritual communion and 
consolation? To be tightly wedged in between two other devotees, plied 
with chafferettes by the pew-opener, forced to follow the extempore suppli- 
cations of the preacher—did all this suffice to her wants? Here was 
silence, coolness, a faint, half-forgotten smell of incense, long, empty rows 
of chairs, one or two people knecling at the little altar, five or six little 
pious candles burning in compliment to the various saints and deities to 
whom they were dedicated. The rays of the little candles glimmered in 
the darkness, and the footfalls fell quietly along the aisle. I, for my part, 
do not blame this poor foolish heart, if it offered up a humble supplica- 
tion here in the shrine of the stranger. Poor Elly was not very eloquent; 
she only prayed to be made a good girl and to be happy. But, after all, 
eloquence and long words do not mean any more. 

She walked home, looking up at the sunset lines which were streaking 
the sky freshly and delicately; she thought she saw Madame Jacob's red 
nose up in a little pink cloud, and began to speculate how she would be 
received. And she had nearly reached her own door, and was toiling 
wearily up the last hilly piece of road, when she heard some quick steps 
behind ; somebody passed, turned round, said, “ Why, Elly! I was going 
to see you.” In an instant, Elly’s blue eyes were all alight, and her 
ready hand outstretched to John Dampier—for it was he. 

He had time to think, as he greeted her, how worn she looked, how 
shabbily she was dressed. And yet what a charming, talking, brightening 
face it was. When Elly smiled, her bonnet and dress became quite new 
and becoming, somehow. In two minutes he thought her handsomer 
than ever. They walked on, side by side, up the hilly street. She, 
trying to hide her agitation, asked him about Letitia, about his mother, 
and dear Miss Dampier. 

“TI think she does care for me still,” said Elly; “but you have all 
left off.” 

“ My dear child,” said he, “ how can you think anything so foolish?” 
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“T have nothing else to do,” said Elly, plaintively; ‘all day long I 
think about those happy times which are gone. I thought you had 
forgotten me when you did not come.” 

Dampier laughed a little uneasily. “I have had to take them to 
their watering-place,” said he; “I could not help it. But tell me about 
yourself. Are you not comfortable?” he asked. 

“Tam rather unhappy,” said Elizabeth. “I am not good, like they 
are, and oh! I get so tired ;” and then she went on and told him what 
miserable days she spent, and how she hated them, and she longed for 
a little pleasure, and ease, and happiness. 

He was very much touched, and very, very sorry. ‘ You don’t look 
well,” he said. ‘You should have some amusement—some change. I 
would take you anywhere you liked. Why not come now for a drive. 
See, here is a little open carriage passing. Surely, with an old friend like 
me, there can be no harm.” And he signed to the driver to stop. 

Elizabeth was quite frightened at the idea, and said, “Oh, no, no! 
indeed.” Whereas, Dampier only said, “Oh, yes! indeed you must. 
Why, I knew you when you were a baby—and your father and your 
grandmother—and I am a respectable middle-aged man, and it will do 
you good, and it will’ soon be a great deal too dark for any of your 
pasteurs to recognize you and report. We have been out riding together 
before now,—why not come for a little drive in the Bois? Why not?” 

So said Elly to herself, doubtfully; and she got in, still hesitating, and 
in a minute they were rolling away swiftly out at the gates of Paris, out 
towards the sunset—so it seemed to Elizabeth—and she forgot all her 
fears. The heavens glowed overhead; her heart beat with intensest 
enjoyment. Presently, the twilight came falling with a green glow, with 
stars, with evening perfumes, with lights twinkling from the carriages 
reflected on the lakes as they rolled past. 

And so at last she was happy, sometimes silent from delight, sometimes 
talking in her simple, foolish way, and telling him all about herself, her 
regrets, her troubles—about Anthony. She could not help it—indeed she 
could not. Dampier, for his part, cried out at the notion of her marrying 
Anthony, made fun of him, laughed at him, pitied him. The poor 
fellow, now that she compared him to John Dampier, did indeed seem 
dull, and strangely uncouth, and commonplace. 

“Marry that cub,” said Sir John; you mustn’t do it, my dear. You 
would be like the princess in the fairy tale, who went off with the bear. 
It’s downright wicked to think of sucha thing. Elizabeth, promise me 
you won't. Does he ever climb up and down a pole? is he fond of buns? 
is he tame? If your father were alive, would he suffer such a thing. 
Promise me, Elly, that you will never become Mrs, Bruin.” 

“Yes; I promise,” said Elly, with a sigh. “But he is so kind. 
Nobody is as ” And then she stopped, and thought, “ Yes; 





here was some one who was a great deal kinder.” Talking to Dampier 
was so easy, so pleasant, that she scarcely recognized her own words and 
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sentences: it was like music in tune after music out of tune: it was like 
running on smooth rails after rolling along a stony road: it was like 
breathing fresh air after a heated stifling atmosphere. Somehow, he met 
her half-way; she need not explain, recapitulate, stumble for words, as 
she was forced to do with those practical, impracticable people at home. j 
He understood what she wanted to say before she had half finished her P ! 

: 





sentence; he laughed at her fine little jokes; he encouraged, he cheered, 
he delighted her. If she had cared for him before, it was now a mad "a 
adoration which she felt for this man. He suited her; she felt now that ; 
he was part of her life—the better, nobler, wiser part; and if he was the { 
other half of her life, surely, somehow, she must be as necessary to him 
as he was to her. Why had he come to see her else? Why had he 
cared for her, and brought her here? Why was his voice so gentle, his 
manner so kind and sympathetic? He had cared for her once, she knew 
he had ; and he cared for her still, she knew he did. If the whole world ; 
were to deceive her and fail her, she would still trust him. And her 
instinct was not wrong: he was sincerely and heartily her friend. ‘The 4 
carriage put them down a few doors from M. Tourneur’s house, and then a 
Elly went boldly up to the door and rang at the bell. 

“T shall come at four o'clock to-morrow, and ‘take you for a drive,” 
said John; “you look like another woman already.” 

“Tt is no use asking Madame Jacob,” said Elly; “she would lock 
me up into my room. I will come somehow. How shall I thank you?” 

“ By looking well and happy again. I shall be so glad to have cured 
you.” 

“ And it is so pleasant to meet with such a kind doctor,” said Elly, 
looking up and smiling. 

“ Good-by, Elly,” repeated Sir John, quite affected by her gentle 
looks. 

Old Frangoise opened the door. Elly turned a little pale 

“ Ah, ha! vous voila,” says the old woman; “ méchante fille, you 
are going to get a pretty scolding. Where have you been?” 

“ Ah, Frangoise!” said Elly, “I have been so happy. I met Sir 
John Dampier : he is an old, old friend. He took me for a drive in the 
Bois. Is Madame Jacob very, very angry ?” ‘ 

“ Well, you are in luck,” says the old woman, who could never resist } 
Elizabeth’s pretty pleading ways; “she came home an hour ago and 
fetched the children, and went out to dine in town, and I told her you 
were in your room.” 

“ Ah, you dear, kind old woman!” said Elly, flinging her arms round 
her neck, and giving her a kiss. 

“There, there!” said the unblushing Francoise; “I wil] put your 
couvert in the salle.” 

“Ah! Iam very glad. Iam so hungry, Francoise,” said Elly, pull- 
ing off her bonnet, and shaking her loose hair as she followed the old 
woman across the courtyard. 
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So Elizabeth sat down to dine off dry bread and cold mutton. But 
though she said she was hungry, she was too happy to eat much. ‘The 
tallow candle flickered on the table. She thought of the candles in 
St. Philip’s Church ; then she went over every word, every minute which 
she had spent since she was kneeling there. Old Frangoise came in witha 
little cake she had made her, and found Elizabeth sitting, smiling, with her 
elbows on the table. “ Allons, allons!” thought the old cook. “ Here, 
eat, mamzelle,” said she; “ faut plus sortir sans permission—hein ?” 

“Thank you, Francoise. How nice! how kind of you!” said Eliza- 
beth, in her bad French—she never would learn to talk properly; and 
then she ate her cake by the light of the candle, and this little dim tallow 
wick seemed to cast light and brilliance over the whole world, over her 
whole life, which seemed to her as if it would go on for ever and ever. 
Now and then a torturing doubt, a misgiving, came over her, but these 
she put quickly aside. 

Madame Jacob was pouring out the coffee when Elly came down to 
breakfast, next morning, conscious and ashamed, and almost disposed to 
confess. “I am surprised,” said Madame Jacob, “that you have the 
impudence to sit down at table with me ;” and she said it in such an acid 
tone that all Elly’s sweetness, and ashamedness, and penitence turned 
to bitterness. 

“T find it very disagreeable,” says Elly; “but I try and resign 
myself.” 

“T shall write to my brother about you,” continued Madame Jacob. 

“Indeed!” says Elizabeth. ‘Here is a Jetter which he has written 
to me. What fun if it should be about you!” It was like Tourneur’s 
handwriting, but it did not come from him. Elly opened it carelessly 
enough, but Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou exchanged looks of intelligence. 
Their mother had examined the little missive, and made her comments 
upon it :— 

Avignon, Rue de la Clochelte, chez le Pasteur Ch. Tourneur. 
My pear Exty,—I think of you so much and so constantly that I cannot help 
wishing to make you think of me, if only for one minute, while you read these few 
words. I have been telling my uncle about you ; it is he who asks me why I do not 
write. But there are some things which are not to be spoken or to be written—it is 
only by one’s life that one can try to tell them ; and you, alas! do not care to hear the 
story of my life. I wonder will the day ever come when you will listen to it ? 

I have been most kindly received by all my old friends down in these parts. 
Yesterday I attended the service in the Temple, and heard a most soul-stirring and 
eloquent oration from the mouth of M. le Pasteur David. I receive cheering accounts 
on every side. A new temple has been opened at Beziers, thanks to the munificence 
of one of our coréligionnaires. The temple was solemnly opened on the Monday of 
the Pentecost. The discourse of dedication was pronounced by M. le Pasteur Borre!, 
Nismes. Seven pasteurs en robe attended the ceremony. Also the interdiction which 
had weighed for some years upon the temple at Fouqueure (Charente) has been taken 
off. The faithful were able to reopen their temple on the first Sunday in June. Need 
I say what vivid actions of grace were uttered on this happy occasion. A Protestant 
school has also been established at Montauban, which seems to be well attended. I am 
now going to visit two of my uncle’s confreres, MM. Bertoul and Joseph Aubré, Of 
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M. Beztoul I have heard much good. Why doI tell you all this? Do you care for 
what I care? Could you ever bring yourself to lead the life which I propose to 
lead? Time only will show, dear Elizabeth. It will also show to you the faithfulness 
and depth of my affection. A, 


Elly put the letter down with a sigh, and went on drinking her coffee 
and eating her bread. Madame Jacob hemmed and tried to ask her a 
question or two on the subject, but Elly would not answer. Elly some- 
times wondered at Anthony’s fancy for her, knowing how little suited she 
was to the way of life she was leading; she was surprised that his rigid 
notions should allow him to entertain such an idea for an instant. But 
the truth was that Anthony was head over ears in love with her, and 
thought her perfection at the bottom of his heart. 

Poor Anthony! This is what he got in return for his letter :— 

My pear Antuony,—It cannot be—never—never. But I do care for you, and 


I mean to always. For you are my brother in a sort of way. I am your affectionate, 
grateful Etty. 


P.S.—Your father and my mother are away at Fontainebleau. Madame Jacob is 
here, and more disagrecable than anything you can imagine. 


And so it was settled; and Elly never once asked herself if she had been 
foolish or wise ; but, after thinking compassionately about Anthony for a 
minute or two, she began to think about Dampier, and said to herself 
that she had followed his advice, and he must know best; and Dampier 
himself, comfortably breakfasting in the coffee-room of the hotel, was 
thinking of her, and, as he thought, put away all unpleasant doubts or 
suggestions. ‘Poor little thing ! dear little thing!” he was saying to 
himself. “TI will not leave her to the tender mercies of those fanatics. 
She will die—I see it in her eyes—if she stays there! My mother or 
aunt Jean must come to her help; we must not desert her. Poor, poor 
little Elly, with her wistful face! Why did not she make me marry 
her a year ago? I was very near it.” 

He was faithful next day to his appointment, and Elly arrived 
breathless. ‘“ Madame Jacob had locked her up in her room,” she said, 
but she got out of window and clambered down by the vine, and here 
she was. “ But it is the last time,” she added. ‘“ Ah! let us make haste; 
is not that Francoise?” He helped her in, and in a minute they were 
driving away along the Faubourg. Elly let down the veil. John saw 
that her hand was trembling, and asked if she was afraid? 

“T am afraid, because I know I am doing wrong,” said Elly; “ only I 
think I should have died for want of fresh air in that hateful prison, if I 
had not come.” 

“You used to like your little apartment near the Madeleine better,” 
said Dampier; “ that was not a prison.” 

“T grow sick with regret when I think of those days,” Elly said. 
“Do you know that day you spoke to us in the Tuileries was the last 
happy day of my life, except = 

“ Except?” said Dampier. 
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“Except yesterday,” said Elly. “It is so delightful to do something 
wrong again.” 

“ Why should you think that this is doing wrong?” said Dampier. 
You know me, and can trust me—can’t you, Elly.” 

“‘ Have I shown much mistrust?” said Elly, laughing; and then she 
added more seriously, “‘ I have been writing to Anthony this morning—I 
have done as you told me. So you see whether I trust you or not.” 

‘¢'You have refused him?” said Dampier. 

“Yes; are you satisfied?” said Elly, looking with her bright blue- 
eyed glance. 

“‘ He was unworthy of you,” cried Dampier, secretly rather dismayed 
to find his advice so quickly acted upon. What had he done? would 
not that marriage, after all, have been the very best thing for Elly 
perhaps. He was glad and sorry, but I think he would rather have been 
more sorry and less glad, and have heard that Elly had found a solution 
to all her troubles. He thought it necessary to be sentimental; it was 
the least he could do, after what she had done for him. 

“Why wouldn’t you let me in when I came to see you one day long 
ago, just before I left Paris?” he asked, suddenly. ‘Do you know what 
I wanted to say to you?” 

Elly blushed up under her veil. ‘ Mamma had desired Clementine 
to let no one in. Did you not know I would have seen you if I 
could?” 

“ T knew nothing of the sort,” said Dampier, rather sadly. “I wish— 
I wish—I had known it.” He forgot that, after all, that was not the real 
reason of his going away without speaking. He chose to imagine that 
this was the reason—that he would have married Elly but for this, He 
forgot his own careful scruples and hesitations; his doubts and indeci- 
sion; and now to-day he forgot everything, except that he was very sorry 
for Elly, and glad to give her a little pleasure. He did not trouble him- 
self as to what people would say of her—of a girl who was going about 
with a man who was neither her brother nor her husband. Nobody 
would know her. The only people to fear were the people at home, who 
should never hear anything about it. He would give her and give him- 
self a little happiness, if he could; and he said to himself that he was doing 
a good action in so doing; he would write to his aunt about her, he would 
be her friend and her doctor, and if he could bring a little colour in those 
wasted cheeks and happiness into those sad eyes, it would be wicked and 
cruel not to do so. 

And so, like a quack doctor, as he was, he administered his drug, 
which soothed and dulled her pain for the moment, only to increase and 
hasten the progress of the cruel malady which was destroying her. They 
drove along past the Madeleine, along the broad glittering Boulevards, 
with their crowds, their wares, people thronging the pavements, horses 
and carriages travelling alongside with them; the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, jostling and pressing past. 
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“‘ There is a theatre,” cried Elly, as they came to a sudden stop. “I 
wonder, shall I ever go again? What fun it used to be.” 

“ Will you come to-night?” asked Dampier, smiling. “TI will take 
care of you.” 

Elly, who had found her good spirits again, laughed and clasped her 
hands. “How I should like it. Oh! how I wish it was possible, but 
it would be quite, quite impossible.” 

“‘ Have you come to think such vanities wrong?” said Dampier. 

“Not wrong. Where is the harm? Only unattainable. Imagine 
Madame Jacob; think of the dragons, who would tear me to pieces, if 
they found me out—of Anthony—of my stepfather.” 

“You need not show them the play-bill,” said Dampier, laughing. 
“You will be quite sure of not meeting any of the pasteurs there. Could 
not you open one of those barred windows, and jump out. I would come 
with a ladder of ropes, if you will let me.” 

“T should not want a ladder of ropes,” said Elly ; “ the windows are 
quite close to the ground. What fun it would be! but it is quite, quite 
impossible, of course.” 

Dampier said no more. He told the driver to turn back, and to stop 
at the Louvre ; and he made her get out, and took her upstairs into the 
great golden hall with the tall windows, through which you can see the 
Seine as it rushes under the bridges, and the light as it falls on the 
ancient stately quays and houses, on the cathedral, on the towers of Paris. 
It was like enchantment to Elly; all about the atmosphere was golden, 
was bewitched. She was eagerly drinking her cup of happiness to the | 
dregs, she was in a sort of glamour. She hardly could believe that this 
was herself. 

They went and sat down on the great round sofa in the first room, 
opposite the “ Marriage of Cana,” with “ St. Michael killing the Dragon ” 
on one side, and the green pale wicked woman staring at them from 
behind: the pale woman with the unfathomable face. Elly kept turning 
round every now and then, fascinated by her cold eyes. Dampier was a 
connoisseur, and fond of pictures, and he told Elizabeth all about those 
which he liked best; told her about the painters—about their histories. 
She was very ignorant, and scarcely knew the commonest stories. How 
she listened, how she treasured up his words, how she remembered, in 
after days, every tone as he spoke, every look in his kind eyes! He talked 
when he should have been silent, looked kind when he should have turned 
his eyes away. What cruel kindness ! what fatal friendship! He imagined 
she liked him; he knew it, indeed: but he fancied that she liked him 
and loved him in the same quiet way in which he loved her—hopelessly, 
recretfully, resignedly. As he walked by her side along these wonderful 
galleries, now and then it occurred to him that, perhaps, after all, it was 
scarcely wise; but he put the thought quickly away, as I have said 
already, and blinded himself, and said, surely it was right. They were 
standing be‘ore a kneeling abbess in white flannel, painted by good old 
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Philip of Champagne, and laughing at her droll looks and her long nose, 
when Sir John, happening to turn round, saw his old acquaintance 
De Vaux coming directly towards them, with his eye-glasses stuck over his 
nose, and his nose in the air. He came up quite close, stared at the 
abbess, and walked on without apparently seeing or recognizing them. 
Elly had not turned her head, but Dampier drew a long breath when he 
was gone. Elly wondered to see him looking so grave when she turned 
round with a smile and made some little joke about the abbess. “I 
think we ought to go, Elly,” said he. ‘Come; this place will soon be shut.” 

They drove home through the busy street, once more, through the 
golden sunset. They stopped at the corner by the hospital, and Elly 
said “Good-by,” and jumped out. As Elly was reluctantly turning to 
go away, Dampier felt that he must see her once more; that he couldn't 
part from her now. “ Elly,” he said, “I shall be here at six o’clock on 
Friday. This is Tuesday, isn’t it? and we must go to the play just 
once together. Won't you come? Do, please, come!” 

“ Shall I come? I will think about it all to-morrow,” said Elly, ‘and 
make up my mind.” And then Dampier watched the slim little figure 
disappear under the door-way. 

Fortune was befriending Elly to-day. Old Francoise had left the 
great door open, and now she slipped in and ran up to her own room, 
where she found the key in the lock. She came down quite demurely to 
dinner when Lou-Lou came to summon her to the frugal repast. 

All dinner-time she thought about her scheme, and hesitated, and 
determined, and hesitated, and wished wistfully, and then suddenly said 
to herself that she would enjoy herself her own way, come what might. 
“ We will eat, drink, and be merry,” said Eily to herself, with a little wry 
face at the cabbage, ‘‘ for to-morrow we die.” 

And so the silly girl almost enjoyed the notion of running wild in this 
reckless way. Her whole life, which had been so dull and wearisome 
before, glittered with strange happiness and bewildering hope. She moved 
about the house like a person ina dream. She was very silent, but that 
of late had been her habit. Madame Jacob looked surprised sometimes 
at her gentleness, but thought it was all right, and did not trouble her- 
self about much else besides Tou-Tou’s and Lou-Lou’s hymns and lessons. 
She had no suspicion. She thought that Elizabeth’s first escapade had 
been a mere girlish freak ; of the second she knew nothing; of the third not 
one dim imagination entered her head. She noticed that Elly did not eat, . 
but she looked well and came dancing into the room, and she (Mme. 
Jacob) supposed it was allright. Was it all right? The whole summer 
nights Elly used to lie awake with wide-open eyes, or spring from her 
bed, and stand for long hours leaning from her window, staring at the 
stars and telling them all her story. The life she was leading was one of 
morbid excitement and feverish dreams, 
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ERY delightful must be the sensa- 


~S tions of the man who has just lit 

W/E a “weed,” and sunk deep into the 

(recesses of an arm-chair, very sooth- 

ing, very dreamy, very lazy, very 

languid, very everything that is 

free and easy. This view of the 

matter is not the result of personal 

experience of smoke, but conjecture 

derived from contemplating man- 

kind’s expression of face and atti- 

tude when under the influence of a 

weed; and the result of that ob- 

servation is, that, after dinner for instance, when a man lights his first 

cigar, and takes his first puff, there are symptoms in his countenance 

indicating the enjoyment of a superior form of happiness to the ordinary 

run of happiness; while his attitude at once assumes an ease, a com- 

plete abandonment, as far as his legs are concerned, a picturesque pro- 

stration, that plainly shows that the limbs are experiencing complete rest 

for the first time. Almost every attitude that the human frame is capable 

of getting into is tried, and there seems a fresh charm in each. To get 

the legs and feet placed as high above the head as possible seems one great 

object and source of pleasure. The more difficult the positions, the more 

keen the enjoyment ; and if it were possible to sit upon one’s head—which 

may be within the power of man for aught I know, but I have never seen 
it done yet—it would probably be a favourite position with smokers. 

The Smoking-Room of a Club is the place of all others where the 
characteristics of the man under the influence of his cigar may be best 
seen and studied. Sometimes he is by way of reading a novel, the last 
new novel, as he reclines at full length on an ottoman, or lies buried in a 
huge arm-chair. But only a small portion of his thoughts are given to 
the book ; it is quite impossible that he can follow the story attentively 
or can form a correct estimate of its literary merits—more than half his 
mind is in hiscigar. Sometimes he sits puffing, the picture of contentment, 
but not bright-looking, perhaps even slightly obfuscated in appearance, the 
intellect as well as the countenance obscured as it were in clouds of 
smoke, the eyes almost closed in sleep, the utterances unfrequent, and 
when they come not too clear. The happiness derived from the smoke 
must be so great that neither thought, nor talk of any kind, can add to 
it, or equal it, 
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When those curls of cloud go wafting slowly upwards, perhaps they 
sometimes obscure for the moment a misfortune, or shut out for the time 
some of the worries of life ; or it may be that the smoker, his head 
thrown back and his eye turned up towards the sky and to the ceiling, be- 
holds a whole panorama of splendid castles in the air. But they begin in 
smoke and end in smoke. 








Dreaming in Hlaly, 


I. 


In the fierce noon of Italy I lay, 
Stretched out, half dozing, on the rugged slope, 
That, gray with olive-trees from base to cope, 
Shivered and glimmered in the burning ray. 
Across the gorge arose the cloudy spray 
From tumbling Arno, and o’er-arched the fall 
With rainbow hues, while deep and musical 
Thundered the torrent on its headlong way. 
All things seemed glad: the lizard, golden green, 
Bickered among the leaves, and fearfully 
Stole out of sight ; with many-coloured sheen, 
Myriads of wild-flowers met the gladdened eye ; 
While softly smiling through the leafy screen, 
Pressed the calm blue of that delicious sky. 


II. 


And high on ruddy crags before me rose 
The pillared circle of the Sibyl’s shrine 
In matchless gracefulness, and still divine 
To classic pilgrim, though the rank weed grows 
Between its marbles, and no sounds disclose 
The present God within the haunted cell: 
And stretching dim and far beyond the dell, 
The broad Campagna slept in calm repose. 
And, as I mused upon the past, methought 
That haply there that bard of ancient days 
Had whiled the flagging hours, and thither brought 
His harp, to prelude more enduring lays 
Than bronze or Time; and, listening, then had caught 
The far-off echoes of immortal praise. 


G. B. 
Tivoli, April 23, 1862. 
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BA Aorwegian Musician. 
+ — 


Wuen on my visits to England I had been some time in London, in 
the Eastern Counties, in Surrey, in Kent, and in the Isle of Wight, it 
struck me that in my strolls through streets and lanes, highroads and 
woods, I never had heard the people sing. I certainly had heard, for 
instance, the black minstrels and such other bands; but I do not call that 
a singing of the people, but a more or less bad execution of individual come 
positions. The people’s song descends from the air; it rushes forth from 
the forest, the rivers, the mountains; it lives in tradition: it was never 
composed, never taught man by man. I remember when once with a 
friend passing over Tower-hill, hearing a plaintive sound proceeding 
from a crowd; I asked him what was the matter, and on being told, “a 
ballad-singer,” I hastened to the spot to catch a musical sound, Lowever 
coarse, from the people of England. Alas, it was only a poor starving 
woman, crying out for bread, and in false rhythms offering printed ballads 
for sale. My thoughts reverted to the time when I visited Norway, and 
when, having crossed the Farn Tinn-lake and entered Vestfiorddal, Aagot, 
the daughter of Ole, my host, at dusk took down the lanzeley and sang. 
Oh, for those sweet, simple lays of love and feuds, fragrant with naive 
faith in a mysterious destiny, that selects the best hearts, the loveliest gir], 
and the bravest lad, for the greatest joy and the deepest pain! As for the 
strain, the music itself, if you were to ask Aagot who made it, she would 
not tell it to a stranger, but perhaps later, when you had won her confi- 
dence, and made her trust you were no unbeliever, no “scorner of simple 
folks,” she would tell you that her great-grandmother had the melody from 
a man whose great-grandfather had learnt it of the Fossekal (the spirit of 
the waterfall), or from the Huldra, the mysterious, ever-young shepherdess, 
who had fallen in love with him. If, then, you asked Aagot whether she 
believed in the existence of Fossekal and Huldra, she would answer—the 
parson says such beings are not, but my grandmother knew a man who 
had seen them. 

I have learnt from the papers that very superstitious people are 
found in many parts of England; so that if superstition made music you 
should be a singing people still. The question, however, is, were you 
ever so? I feel assured you were, how else could your country have 
been called “merry England?” But since that time more than two 
centuries have laid on you hard work and great cares; you have become 
an industrious, laborious people; you truly earn your bread in the sweat 
of your brow; the locomotive rattles on your rails, the steam-engine 
pants in your factories, the steam-hammer clangs; so when I see the 
people on a Saturday night pouring forth from these workshops, and going 
to lay in their stock of provisions for Sunday, I fully understand that 
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song has left them, and that their children have no leisure to learn the 
strains of their great-grandmothers :— 


“Tor they who kept us captives bade us sing, 
But how could we sing!” 

In Norway at present steam draws a broad furrow across the land: 
it whistles on the railroad, it plies on the lakes, it knocks thrice at the 
mountain, and the mountain-king opening his gate admits the broad light 
of day ; in which, according to the legends of old, he must die. Already 
the lovers of song complain of its retreat, and following it to remote 
valleys, watch its dying lips to set it down in notes. But meanwhile a 
great representative of nature’s music, of the people’s song, had gone forth 
to the wide world—Ole Bull. 

The childhood of this genius shows a curious and interesting mix- 
ture of education. Fancy the old town of Bergen, where he was 
born on the 5th of February, 1810—the good old town of Bergen, 
surrounded by its seven huge, celebrated rocks, and looking down 
upon the Atlantic, that from ancient times has favoured its port, and 
made it an object of envy and fighting rivalry between the Danes, the 
Hanse Towns, and the Dutch. Fancy the good old times—say 1816 to 
1820—when its merchants, shipholders, timber-dealers, herring-fishers, 
&c., even more than now, worked in order to enjoy life, and did not, as 
most English people do, live to work. It was said in those times that at 
a convivial party a Dane would conquer an Englishman, but he again 
would be mastered by a Norwegian, who in his turn was to be overcome 
by an Icelander only. The deeper you descended among the people, the 
coarser was the drinking; the higher you ascended the more you met 
with a purer convivial joy, with the wreaths and flowers more than with 
the riots of Bacchus. Ole Bull’s parents and relatives belonged to the lead- 
ing families of the town. His father’s mother was a sister to the renowned 
poet Edward Storm, the author of the Sinclar-Lay.* His father, John 
Storm Bull, a chemist, was a pupil of the celebrated chemist, ‘Tromsdorff. 
His mother, Anna Dorothea, of the old Dutch family Gelmuyden, had four 
brothers, two of whom were captains in the army, one a captain in the 
navy, and one, for some years a merchant, had afterwards become the 
editor of the sole paper of Bergen. All the members of the family were 
very musical, and the last-mentioned uncle, the editor, especially had 
once or twice a week a quartette by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., 
combined with his dinner party. To these entertainments the infant Ole 
was often admitted, and seated in a corner imbibed the rules of art 
unknowingly—ay, unknowingly, for he did not conceive the music as 
produced by players, but as proceeding from the instruments playing, 
jubilating, triumphing, quarrelling, fighting with a life of their own: a 
conception arising no doubt partly from the tales of his grandmother, 





* On the Scottish Colonel Sinclar, who with 1,000 men made a descent on 
Norway, and was slain by the peasants in the Gudbrands-Valley. 
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who believed as firmly in Fossekal, Huldra, dwarfs, and imps as in the 
Gospel, but who was nevertheless, say what you may, a shrewd and 
sensible old lady, and above all fond of little Ole. 

One cannot after this be surprised at the manner in which music for 
the first time revealed itself to Ole, or came to his consciousness as 
something that might be reproduced. 

One day, when six or seven years old, Ole, playing alone in a 
meadow, saw a delicate blue, bell-shaped flower gently moving in the 
breeze, and fancying he heard the bell ring, and the grass accompany 
it with most enrapturing fine voices,—/fancying he heard nature sing— 
he began to play the violin, his instrument being a piece of wood, and his 
bow a willow-weed. Afterwards, seeing Ole play that rustic and soundless 
instrument, his uncle, the editor, presented him with a small violin; and 
about a year later, when at a quartette after dinner the first violin gently 
dropped down under the table, Ole was ordered to take his part, which 
he did to general satisfaction, although unacquainted with the notes. 

And now his mother interfered, and wished him to be taught music. 
A man, Poulsen by name, had come from Denmark to Bergen on busi- 
ness, and, attracted by the jolly life of Bergen, had remained there ; 
deferring his departure from month to month, and in this way growing 
some sixty years old. A true artist, he was exquisitely sensitive to 
the beauties of art, had a good knowledge of its rules, and would 
show his perseverance in playing as long as there remained a drop in the 
brandy bottle set before him. When his dress was threadbare, his friends 
would give him a new suit, and at intervals he would give a concert, that 
left him a benefit of some ten pounds. He was appointed teacher to Ole, 
but soon gave up all hope of improving him, and, to the astonishment ot 
his friends, left Bergen. This act of his was variously interpreted ; I 
prefer to explain it by an allusion to an old Danish tale of the elf-king 
who must vanish when a real king enters his dominions. 

I may as well mention here, although belonging to a later period, an 
acquaintance of Bull’s, the peasant-fiddler Thorgeir Andunson of 
Haukelid-Rock, celebrated all over Norway. He used to play at dancing- 
parties, and in him many of the old legends, pointing to the demoniac 
power of music, were revived. In order to understand this, one must 
have seen the national dances of Norway: the Halling-dance especially. 
It commences with a slow, majestic measure, and it is surprising to see 
with what dignity and grace the powerful forms of old and young move; 
by degrees it becomes quicker, the elder folk retire, and at last it turns 
into the “Spring-dance,”"—a leaping-dance—which only the strongest 
young people can perform, and during which formidable leaps are exe- 
cuted by the lads. 

“Oh, never talk again to me 
Of Spanish girls and Southern dancers,” 
you would say, paraphrasing Byron, if you saw this passionate, frantic, 
though serious and chaste dance, that exhibits the fierce, martial spirit of 
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Norwegian youth. It once happened that, whilst the dance whirled to the 
wild, fiery music—to the strain proceeding, as it were, from the depths of 
earth, from the foaming waterfall, from the howling tempest of the moun- 
tains—the knives of the lads “‘ became loose in their sheaths,” and blood 
flowed along the floor. The cellarman, on proceeding to the cellar 
to bring up beer, saw seated behind a hogshead Old Nick himself 
playing the fiddle; then, understanding why blood flowed so freely above, 
he came up and cried out: “Stop your ears, the devil plays the 
fiddle!” Well, it was said that Thorgeir Andunson could play in like 
manner, having on his lonely rock of Haukelid learnt it from the spirit 
reigning in the foaming river below, although his appearance was 
quiet and gentle, and frequently sad. He had married a girl of the same 
station of life as himself, but always looked up to her as to a peculiar 
being that had descended to him. Being once asked what was his 
ambition in life, he answered: “ To be able to buy a pair of shoes and a 
silk neckerchief for my wife.” Having heard of Ole Bull, he came to pay 
him a visit, and was quite bewildered when he heard one of Mozart’s 
compositions. ‘ Well,” he said, “this is music,” and strolling about the 
garden all night, tried to play it from memory; but in his hands it turned 
into mere Halling-dance. His fine sense showed him in Ole Bull the 
happier artist, and far from envying, he attached himself to him with a 
kind of devotion that proved itself afterwards when Bull established at 
Bergen the first Norwegian theatre.* When the messenger came from 

Ole Bull to Thorgeir, bidding him to gird his loins, and come down to 

play before a public, the shy artist overcame his bashfulness, and followed 

the messenger at once, “for I must do something to see and hear Ole.” 

The farmers along the mountain road, meanwhile, having heard the tidings 

that Thorgeir was going to Ole to establish an independent Norse theatre, 

gave him a mounted escort as a prince. One great farmer, a descendant 

of the old kings, wished to retain Thorgeir for a night to give a soirée, as 

we should say, and on Thorgeir declining and escaping from his house— 

“for Ole expects me at the Norse Theatre,”—it nearly came to a battle 

between the squads, which was prevented only by Thorgeir’s solemn pro- 

mise that he would return and play to the dancers ‘three entire nights.” 

He returned—a wealthy man. Ole Bull had made him earn 2,000 specie 

dollars (about 400/.)—an immense fortune for the fiddler on Haukelid- 

Rock. 

Let me be permitted, before I leave Thorgeir Andunson, to add a few 
words about the popular music of Norway, which, the dance-music 
included, is most intimately connected with the old ballads, often instead 
of ingtrumental music accompanying the dance, and of a peculiarly sweet, 





* Up to that time the Norwegians, though claiming for their dialect the honour of 
being the true Scandinavian language, had never permitted any but the Danish to be 
heard on the stage; the Danish language being, in fact, the literary and official language 
of Norway, that for four centuries had been a province of Denmark. Ole Bull was the 
first who tried to establish the independence of Norway in this respect. 
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romantic character. There are myriads of these ballads, but I will select 
only a few. <A girl meets the elf-king, who sings so enchantingly to her 
that she follows him to the mountain, which opens itself and closes again 
when they have entered. The girl’s father hearing in the forest his 
daughter’s plaintive call for help, hastens to the spot. If the church 
bell be rung by the mountain until sunset, the elf-folks must give up 
their prey; so the bell is taken down from the steeple, and, with the 
assistance of all the village, brought to the mountain and set in mo- 
tion. Already is the sun near setting, when the rope breaks, and the 
girl has disappeared for ever. Now, at the risk of being taxed with 
exaggeration, I assert that through this music is heard, or felt, the demoniac 
power of the elf-folks; at the same time there is a wail for the loss of 
the girl, as if all the tender, sweet attraction of love between man and 
woman, all the delicacy, yearning, and devotion which man can feel, were 
challenged by the outrage committed on the girl. 

An old Odelsbonde,* renowned for his strength, would only marry 
his daughter to a lad who could overcome him in wrestling; a handsome 
youth, whose daring and love are stronger than his awe of the mighty 
Odelsbonde, comes to woo and wrestle. With incomparable, simple, 
patriarchal grace the Odelsbonde arises from his Héisede (chair of honour), 
and, waving his hand, bids the wooer welcome; after which, descending 
the steps into the middle of the hall, he calmly begins the wrestling- 
match. By degrees the combat becomes animated, and the wrestlers 
hot and passionate, each adversary forgetting in the struggle the object 
of it—the trembling girl; at last the old giant, lifting the youth 
up above his head, flings him down at his feet, a corpse. The music, 
which has marvellously expressed the incidents of the story throughout, 
here stops short with a wail of terror and compassion; and I assure you 
at the last note your brow will be moist, and if not ashamed of your 
weakness you will admit that you tremble with emotion. 

Lastly, I will give only a short legend. A lad, a violin player, unable 
to conquer the instrument and elicit from it what he had on his heart, 
held its apertures to the mouth of his dying mother, and, since then, 
people when he played stood spell-bound, listening with heart and soul to 
tones not of this world. When Ole Bull went forth to the world, his 
mother, Old Norway, had breathed into his violin, but not her last breath ; 
the spell that bound his listeners had in it something healthy and cheer- 
ful, joined with its magic power. 

But it would be a great mistake to fancy the artist victorious at once: 
the incidents of his life would suffice to make Ole Bull a hero of 
romance, and, even if soberly narrated, I think they will afford some 
interest. 





* A free-born owner and cultivator of inherited soil, more than farmer, and less 
than nobleman. 
¢ I allude not to the old song only, but to Ole Bull’s composition. 
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After Poulsen left him, the boy Ole had several teachers, mostly Danish 
artists, who had come to Bergen to give concerts; but this instruction was, 
of course, only transitory, and he was compelled in his twelfth year to give 
up almost entirely his musical studies. "His father, wishing him to become 
a clergyman, engaged for him a private tutor, by name Musceus, a man of 
great abilities, but who afterwards, when appointed master of a public 
school, brought disgrace upon himself by his cruelty: at the slightest 
offence given by a boy he would summon the school together, and after 
offering a fervid prayer that the punishment he was about to inflict might 
benefit the culprit, he would fall on him like a savage. This tutor, 
declaring Ole’s musical tastes incompatible with his present studies, 
forbade him to play on the violin; and thus the boy could only indulge 
at night in an inclination that now, under this restraint, became a passion. 
When, in his eighteenth year, he was sent to Christiania to pass his 
examination in order to enter the university, his father, aware of his 
passion for music, earnestly entreated him not to yield to it, and Ole’s 
way to Christiania was paved with the best intentions to obey. But on 
entering Christiania, he was received by friends—students from Bergen— 
who invited him to play at a concert, to be given that very night, for a 
charitable purpose. 

“ But,” said Ole, ‘‘ my father has forbidden me to play.” 

“Would your father prevent you from doing an act of charity?” 

“‘ Well, this alters the case a little; and I can write to him and claim 
his pardon.” 

The performers at this concert were all dilettanti, and two of them 
are now Ministers of State. The next evening a young professor of the 
university had a quartette at his home, and Ole, on being pressed to take 
a part, thought, ‘‘ Well, my father himself would no doubt wish me to be 
on a good footing with one of the professors ;” and he went. ‘They played 
all night, until seven o’clock in the morning, and at nine o’clock Ole was 
to go up for his written examination. Scarcely able to keep his eyes 
open, he wrote a Latin exercise that could not pass, and according to 
the severe “classical” rules of the university, he was rejected for this year. 
In the deepest despair he went to his host the professor, who laughingly 
said: ‘My good fellow, this is the very best thing that could have 
happened to you! Do you believe yourself fitted for a curacy in 
Finmarken, or a mission amongst the Laps? Certainly not! It is the 
opinion of your friends that you should travel abroad ; meanwhile, old 
Trane having been taken ill, you are appointed ad interim musical direc- 
tor of the Philharmonic and Dramatic Societies.” A month later, on the 
death of Trane, Ole Bull was regularly installed in these offices, and 
having thus at once attained independence, he was somewhat reluctantly 
pardoned by his father. 

We will rapidly pass over the two following years spent at home; with 
the exception of a trip to Germany, in the summer of 1829, in order to 
study German music, and especially to hear Spohr at Cassel, Maurer and 
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Wiele at Nordhausen, &c. From this excursion Ole Bull returned com- 
pletely disappointed. He had fancied a violin-player like Sphor must be 
a man who by his personal appearance, by the poetic character of his 
performance, by the flash of genius, would enchant and overwhelm his 
hearers—playing, in fact, like a demon; and he met instead a correct 
teacher, exacting from the young Norwegian the same cool precision, un- 
able to comprehend his strange melodies, and unwilling to direct the inex- 
perienced stranger. Sad and desponding, on returning homeward Bull fell 
in with some German students who were going to a concert at Minden, 
and one of the performers having got drunk, Bull was asked to take his 
part; he was rewarded with enthusiastic applause, followed next day by 
a challenge from the superseded musician. Having inflicted a slight 
wound on his antagonist, Ole Bull was advised to leave the kingdom of 
Hanover “ the sooner the better; and feeling as though the very soil of 
Europe had repelled him, he returned to Christiania. It was a wet 
autumn evening, and he went to the theatre, the musical direction of 
which he had given up. Whilst standing there, in a dark corner, he was 
soon recognized by the public, and it was whispered through the house, 
“Ole Bull has returned ;” then the whisper rising into a loud cry, 
Ole Bull was called to the direction of the orchestra; and on his taking 
the baton, the audience called for the national anthem, thus welcoming 
him, as with the heart and voice of the nation. 

In 1831, however, Ole Bull set out anew; yielding, doubtless, not 
only to the vague consciousness of genius, but still more to a craving 
common to Northerners: for, as the history of the North will show, 
there is in us an unconquerable longing for the South. This idea per- 
vades our old poetry. We may instance the beautiful legends of the mermen 
and mermaids. Whenever such a being tempts a girl or bewilders a lad, 
it has dark eyes and dark hair: the temptation does not proceed from 
the Northern seas, but from the far south, with which it is connected, 
from which it carries dim tidings over its mysterious depths. And this 
idea influenced Ole Bull. 

Paris was then ravaged by the cholera, and convulsed with the after- 
shock of the Revolution ; but in the presence of danger, life was, it would 
seem, only the more intense in the luxurious city. Immense audiences 
crowded every night around Madame Malibran and around Paganini. 
_ One night, coming home from a concert, where Malibran had sung, 

Ole Bull, stirred with delight, went to bed late, and on awakening next 
morning found his landlord had gone off with all the household furniture, 
and taken the musician’s clothes, and money, and even his violin! Alone 
in the great city, with only money enough to pay for one week’s accom- 
modation in a miserable boarding-house, he would soon have been left 
to starve, but for the following accident. During the last dinner for 
which he was able to pay, his attention was attracted to a stranger of 
remarkable appearance, and on inquiry he was told that the landlady 
suspected the stranger had come to watch the house. Some few minutes 
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afterwards the stranger, in a loud voice, asked Ole Bull how he dared 
to call him a spy? Ole Bull gave him a calm, manly answer, upon 
which the stranger requested him to go down with him into the street. 
There the stranger said,— 

“JT will give you an explanation: I am secretly in love with a lady 
who sometimes visits your landlady, and you will hear one day that 
she has eloped with me. This I confide to your discretion. As for 
yourself, I will do something for you, if you have courage and five 
francs.” 

“ Well,” said Bull, ‘“‘ I may perhaps get up both.” 

“‘ Then listen; you must go to-night at ten o’clock to Frascati’s (the 
renowned public gaming-house) ; pass through the first room into the 
second, where they play rouge et noir; when a new taille begins, set your 
five francs on rouge, and leave them there.” 

Accordingly Bull, with some difficulty, borrowed five francs, and 
proceeding to Frascati’s did exactly as the stranger had bidden him. He 
threw his five francs on red; the card was drawn; red wins—the five 
francs are ten francs : again, the ten francs are twenty francs, and so on— 
Bull standing motionless—red, to the astonishment of the gamblers, 
winning uninterruptedly—and massing up before him a heap of gold. 

“T was in a fever,” he said, when relating to me this adventure; “I 
acted as if possessed by a spirit not of my own: no one can understand my 
feelings who has not been so tried, left alone in the world, as if on the 
extreme verge of existence, with the abyss yawning beneath, and at the 
same time feeling something within that might merit a saving hand at 
the last moment.” 

Suddenly, from amid the crowd surrounding the table, a delicate white 
hand glided on and over the golden heap ; but at the same moment the 
pale statue of its owner moved, and the iron hand of the Norwegian 
grasped the little white one. A woman’s shriek was heard: several 
voices called out, “A la porte! a la porte!” but a man near Ole 
Bull, in a calm, clear voice, that seemed to command in the room, said, 
“‘ Madame, leave this gold alone; ” and to Bull—“ Sir, take your money, 
if you please.” (This man, as Bull learned afterwards, was Vidocq.) 
Mechanically following the advice, Bull took his gold (400 francs), but, 
riveted to the spot, saw red come out till the end of the taille, so that, 
had he had “courage” and left his money there, he would that very 
night have become a wealthy man. Meanwhile, he had the 400 francs in 
his pocket; but it was only on reaching home, on drawing them out, and 
hearing the metallic sound, and seeing the glitter, that he convinced him- 
self he was not dreaming. ‘ What a hideous joy I felt,” said he to me; 
“ what a horrid pleasure to hold in the hand one’s own soul saved by the 
spoil of others!” 

Singularly enough, he never again saw the man who had advised him 
to go to Frascati’s. 

He was now above immediate want, and presently bought a violin. 
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On purchasing this, he made acquaintance with a Chevalier Lahoux, who 
pretended to have discovered how to make new violins as good as old 
Cremonas, by smearing them with assafectida. The chevalier, hearing 
Bull play, deemed him a capital means of bringing his instruments into 
credit, and invited him to a soirée, where the Duke and Duchess of 
Montebello were present. Whilst playing, the heat caused Ole Bull to 
smell the assafotida, and, in his excitement, he played one of his wild 
Norwegian tunes as wildly as ever did Thorgeir Andunson, eliciting 
responsive applause from the audience. The Duke of Montebello came 
up to compliment him, but kept at a respectful distance ; the musician 
burning with desire to explain the cause of the smell. Fortunately, the 
chevalier came up, and rubbing his hands, said to the duke, “ Well, 
monseigneur, do you believe in the power of my assafetida?” |The 
countenance of the duke now brightened, and, approaching Ole Bull, he 
said, “You must, indeed, do me the pleasure to come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow. A man like you ought to be known by Parisian society, 
and,” added he with a smile, “ to have fair play.” 

From this moment Ole Bull was lance, and soon gave a concert, from 
the proceeds of which he was enabled to visit Italy. Meanwhile, acci- 
dent in another form had given him another chance. On the 5th of June, 
1832, when General Lamarque was buried, an émeute broke out, and Ole 
Bull happening to be in the crowd on the boulevard, where tribunes were 
erected, was wounded in the leg. A girl approaching, warned him not to 
be made prisoner by the advancing soldiers, but to separate himself from 
the crowd, saying, “ Vous n'étes pas faits pour aller avee ces gens la.” 

“But,” answered Bull, “I do not know where to go.” 

“Follow me,” said she, ‘‘ my brother shall take care of you.” 

Her brother, when Ole was brought to him, asked where he lived. 

“My landlord and landlady,” he replied, “died from cholera this 
morning, and I was looking for another lodging when I met the funeral 
procession.” 

“Well, we must find you a room in this neighbourhood,” said the 
young man; and entering the lodge of a concierge, asked him if there 
were a room to be let in the house. 

“‘ No—yes—perhaps,” replied the concierge. ‘Madame la Comtesse 
de Faye has lost her son; she may, perhaps, let his room.” 

They ascended, and having rung the bell, were shown into a room where 
three ladies in mourning—one a very handsome girl-—were seated. On 
hearing the errand of the strangers, the eldest lady briefly declined to let 
a room; but on the girl saying, “ Look at him, mother,” she put on her 
spectacles, and looked at Ole Bull. A great change at once took place in 
the old lady’s countenance : with quivering lips and moistened eyes she 
invited him to take a seat, and, after a short conversation, said she would 
not part with him; he resembled her lost son, and should have his room. 
Ole Bull became her son—the betrothed, and afterwards the husband, of 
the young lady who had said, “ Look at him, mother !” 
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Ole Bull went to Italy, and at Milan his first concert gained great 
applause ; but some days afterwards he was startled by a most severe 
criticism in one of the papers. At first he believed himself cruelly 
wronged ; but, having read the paragraph over and over again, he ad- 
mitted that the critic was quite right. The critic wrote as follows :— 
“Mr. Bull plays Spohr, Mayseder, Paganini, &c., without knowing the 
true character of the music he plays—partly spoiling it by adding a 
colour of his own. It is manifest that this colour of his own proceeds 
from an origina], poetical, and musical individuality; but of this origi- 
nality he is himself unconscious. He has not formed himself; in fact, 
he has no style: he is an uneducated musician. If he is a diamond 
is uncertain; but certain it is, that the diamond is not polished.” 

Bull went to the editor, and asked who was the author of the 
criticism. 

“Tf you want anybody to bear the responsibility,” was the answer, 
“T am he.” 

“ No,” said Bull; “I do not come to claim satisfaction, but to thank 
the author, and beg him to go on and teach me.” 

“ Well,” replied the editor, “ you are a true artist, and your wish shall 
be complied with. I will introduce you to people who can teach you to 
sing. It is through song that you discover the true nature and delicate 
colours of music, and the hidden powers of the violin, which, of all 
instruments, comes nearest to the human voice.” 

From this moment Bull entirely devoted himself for six months to the 
study of song; and to this ardent study, assisted by eminent teachers, is 
due his wonderful facility of catching and reproducing in its most deli- 
cate shades any national melody he mects with—Italian, Irish, Arab, Hun- 
garian, as well as Norwegian—his power of speaking the musical language 
of every people without dialect. But the chief consequence of his studies 
was, that he discovered the nature and the limits of his own powers, 
and became able to shape his musical feelings and thoughts in an adequate 
form: in short, he got a style. 

From the next concerts he gave his European renown may be dated; 
especially from one at Bologna, where accident befriended him. At 
Bologna, De Bériot, the violinist, and Madame Malibran, his friend, and 
afterwards his wife, swayed the musical world with absslute power, in 
1834. De Bériot had made an agreement with the Marquis Zampicri to 
play at a grand concert of the Philharmonic Society; and Ole Bull, 
resigning himself to be an humble listener at the concert, spent his time 
in studying and playing solo. The Marquis Zampieri having somehow 
or other hurt the susceptibilities of De Bériot, this artist, on the morning of 
the concert, had a sore finger and could not play. That same morning 
Madame Rossini, the wife of the well-known composer, happening to 
pass under the windows of Ole Bull’s lodgings and hearing him play, 
rushed to the Marquis Zampieri, exclaiming, “I have your man: a 
genius has come to the town, and lives there; take your net and hasten 
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to catch the bird!” Two hours afterwards Ole Bull stood before an 
audience that had been gathered from all parts of Central Italy, by the 
promise that they should hear an “excellent novelty” (De Beériot). 
He played his remarkable quartette for one violin, in which, taking the 
tremolos to his aid, he played siz motives at once. ' He was not only 
cheered with extraordinary enthusiasm, but was escorted home in pro- 
cession by torch-light. 

Madame Malibran was very angry; but some days later condescended 
to allow Ole Bull to be introduced to her, and requested him to play in 
her apartments. When he had played some passages she flushed, and 
on his ceasing she said, “ Mr. Ole Bull, it is, indeed, your own fault if I 
have not hitherto treated you according to your rank. A man like you 
ought to bear his head high and come out in full daylight, that we may 
recognize his noble blood.” She remained from this moment his 
enthusiastic friend, and it is a well-known fact, that in the following year, 
at Naples, when he gave a concert, and at her request entered her box, 
she rose and clasped him in her arms, the audience cheering frantically. 

A letter which at this time of happiness he wrote home, deserves to 
be mentioned, for it says that whilst working on his celebrated concerto 
in A major, he met with some difficulties, and arose to take up his violin, 
when his father stood before him and said, in a voice “that seemed to 
come more from the eyes than from the lips,”—“ The greater the study the 
less happy you shall be, and the more unhappy the more you shall return 
to your studies.” 

These words, when closely scrutinized, reveal a deep truth; they 
indicate the curse inflicted on genius—that it never shall satisfy itself, 
never repose in the feeling, “It is good;” but the higher it aspires, 
and the more conscientiously it labours, the greater it shall feel its 
weakness. 

Madame Malibran was not the only celebrity whose friendship Ole 
Bull gained at Bologna. Among many others present at the concert were 
the Prince and Princess Poniatowski, who invited him to Florence, and 
there gave the last lift necessary to raise him into note. 

Having now seen the artist rise into fame, glory, and happiness,” 
we will not chronicle his triumphs at courts and before the million,* 
but endeavour to give an exposition of the musical principles upon which 
he acted, and of the means by which he strove to bring them into 
practice. What was his aim, and how did he endeavour to reach it? 





* The following is a short account of his professional travels :—In 1835 to Naples, 
Rome, and Paris (début at the Grand Opera); 1835-36, the French provinces; 1836-37, 
London and the provinces (280 concerts in sixteen months); 1837-38, Hamburg, 
Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Sweden, Norway; 1839-40, Copenhagen, Vienna, Pesth, 
Paris, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Miinchen; 1841-42, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; 
1843-45, America; 1846-47, France and Spain; 1848, France, Holland, Norway; 
1848-51, at home, establishing the Norwegian theatre; 1851-57, America; 1857-61, 
Norway (the theatre), Denmark, Germany, England; 1862, England, Germany, 
Norway. 
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We have heard of his marvellous dexterity, of wonderful tricks he dis- 
played on his violin, and of stupendous “ effects” which he performed— 
and the question arises, “ Were these tricks and effects the end, as some 
have fancied, or were they the means to an end?” I answer, they were 
the means to an end; and this end was—to reproduce the Huldra. You 
will ask me to give you an idea of what the Huldra is, not only as a 
popular fancy but as a poetic symbol. Jn trying to do so, let me remind 
you that from the mountains, forests, and valleys of the North proceeded 
that race which has conquered half the world; from whose love, devotion, 
and aspirations, chivalry sprang into existence under a more southern sky; 
their yearning souls and powerful hands produced the wonders of Gothic 
architecture; their blood throbs in the veins of your proudest aristocracy ; 
whilst the stem tribe, remaining at home struggling against a severe 
climate, against the wild beasts of the forest, and in internal feuds among 
themselves, had no other organs for their longings, hopes, aspirations, 
triumphs, and woes, than song and music. As future purpled-clad kings 
and emperors were hidden in the ‘‘ Odelsbonde,” who sent out his sons on 
“viking,” so an unspeakable majesty and delicacy is hidden in the 
simplicity of Northern strains. But there is more. Amid the subdued 
yet intense feeling of the glory and dignity of man, suddenly enters the 
foreboding of death: there is almost always beneath the highest mirth an 
undercurrent of melancholy—the pictures are golden on a black ground. 
But at the same time the foreboding of death augments the feeling of life. 
The waters, the trees, the mountains, live a life of their own, tempting 
you with the sweetest, the most potent and secret powers of nature, or 
crushing you with their colossal strength: no blind powers, no mere 
creations of superstitious terror, but always animated by a higher spirit, 
as behoves the fairy-beings created by a big-brained race. And, amid all 
these sounds, terrible or mysterious, is heard the innocent, bell-shaped 
flower accompanied by the grass of the meadow. This may give you a 
faint idea of the Huldra—the spirit of the North. Southern music 
generally consists of sounds that please the ear, whilst Northern music 
strives to tell you secret tales of your own soul. 

It was the Huldra which Ole Bull would reproduce on the violin; 
but when he came to feel what really moved itself within him—what 
musical soul it was that craved for a body, a frame, a voice—the violin 
put into his hand, and the received rules for its use, were but ill fitted 
to assist him in solving the problem. Therefore, descending from the 
heights of enthusiasm, he began to study the rudiments; and first of all 
the principle on which the old violins—the old master-makers’ violins,— 
were constructed. It has been said that these violins owe their excellence 
to their age alone. How is it, then, that contemporary imitations from 
Tyrol, &c. are now worth nothing? Why are the rich and mellow- 
toned violins of Nicolao Amati suited to express mysterious and erotic 
passions, whilst those of Antonio Stradivario convey promptings of the 
grand, pathetic and stately, and those of Giuseppe Guarnerio are sparkling, 
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restless, and penetrating? Whether the Italian makers worked with 
unconscious ingenuity, or acted upon principles well known to their 
great musical epoch, certain it is that their violins, like the buried soul 
in the legend, challenge a searching question for the betrayal of their 
secret. 

When Ole Bull had gone so far as to solve the mystery, and to 
understand entirely the properties belonging to his instrument’s division 
into seventy-four sections, harmoniously blending and producing in their 
ensemble the fundamental tone to be modified according to the emotion 
of the player, he was led to effect an alteration in his bow; making 
it long, thick, and heavy, and giving it vibration, power, or delicacy 
by the touch of his fingers in such a way that it could not be dis- 
covered by even a close observer. Having, as he believed, made full 
acquaintance with the instrument, and brought it under the rule of his 
despotic bow, that would not allow even the shade of a tone to escape, 
he nevertheless found that there are tones needed by the human soul, 
and especially by the Huldra, which no instrument will yield; he 
therefore tried to produce the illusion of such a tone by the combina- 
tion of two or more others. Hence his playing on three, nay, on four 
strings at once: the orchestral power of his violin, which brought upon 
him the strange calumny, that he had some friend who played the two 
strings, secreted behind the stage. Hence, too, the double character of 
his compositions; some of which were arranged to display the discoveries 
made, and the technical victories won on the instrument, while others 
remained more faithful to the originating idea, and were to reveal to the 
world the mysteries of Ifuldra. Among these I only mention “ Et Saeter- 
besig” (A visit to a cow-keeper’s cottage on the mountain), and “ The 
battle at Kringelen,” that battle which his great-uncle, the poet, Edward 
Storm, had sung of in the Sinclar-Zay. With due allowance for the possi- 
bility that he himself may not be able entirely to solve the problem, he 
has bequeathed the efforts to future generations by the establishment of a 
Norwegian theatre and academy of music; at which establishment the 
studies of Northern and of “classical” music are conducted with equa 
care, with the aim distinctly understood of exalting Northern music into 
universality, and of conducting it through a perfect, classical form to 
the ear and soul of all nations. Already he has the satisfaction of 
seeing similar institutions spread over Norway, and his pupils eagerly 
sought after to establish them. 

As for his performances on the violin, I do not feel inclined to praise 
Ole Bull at the cost of any other artist; but I think myself justified in 
saying, that a musician is rarely met with from whose instrument music 
seems to spring as if it were created by inspiration at the very moment, 
without calculation or forethought; so freshly and vigorously does it 
appeal to our sympathy, and so singularly do his individuality and its 
tones melt together. 

Ole Bull is an eager politician, and a zealous Norwegian patriot. In 
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1838, when presented to the King Carl Johan (Bernadotte)—who had 
a grudge against the Norwegians, because they had stubbornly thwarted 
his design of uniting Norway and Sweden under an almost despotic 
rule—his Majesty gave vent to this feeling, whereupon Ole Bull, rising 
to his full height, answered :—“ Sire, I have the honour to be a Nor- 
wegian.” The king was somewhat startled, and, for a moment, his 
eagle eyes looked fiercely upon the fiddler; but then he smilingly said, 
“ Well, well: I know you damned sturdy fellows.” He afterwards made 
Ole Bull a knight of the Order of Vasa; and, indeed, always showed 
himself a friend of the artist. 

Ole Bull in his politics, however, resembles the Scotchmen, of whom I 
haveread somewhere, that they are staunch patriots in London, but grumblers 
at home. During his first stay in North America, Ole Bull, seeing the 
wonderful progress effected there, and the freedom and dignity which seemed 
at that time to await the rising generation, conceived the idea that those of 
his countrymen who had emigrated to the United States might thrive 
better, were they provided for and protected by a countryman and true 
friend. He, therefore, in 1852, returned to North America and pur- 
chased a tract of land, 125,000 acres, on the banks of the Susquehannah, 
to which hundreds of his countrymen very soon gathered from Missouri 
and the far West. Timber was felled, ground cleared, cottages, churches, 
and schoolhouses built, and all went on smoothly; when one fine morning 
Ole Bull was informed that the real owner of the land wished to see him. 
He had purchased the land of a company that proved to be not the 
rightful owners; and thus had transferred the bulk of his fortune into 
the pockets of swindlers, and had trespassed on the property of Mr. George 
Stewardson, a quaker, who, though honest and forbearing, could not 
consent to lose what was his. Bull brought an action against the swindlers, 
but the lawsuit became a vulture that fed on his life-blood. He had 
to take up his violin and “ play for costs,” whilst his opponents “ fought 
him with his own money.” Consumed by fever and care, he travelled 
from town to town, from New York to San Francisco, playing almost 
every night; and on the last night of his engagement he was struck down 
by the yellow fever. His powerful frame bore him through this trial, 
and with indomitable energy he at last succeeded in making his honour 
clear, and fulfilling his responsibility towards his countrymen; moreover, 
some thousand dollars were wrested from the swindlers. 

Ole Bull, having given up his scheme of colonizing, devotes himself 
entirely to art and his own Psyche. He generally spends the summer at 
his estate, a beautiful island on the western coast of Norway; going 
towards winter to the south—where the mermaid incessantly calls the 
Northerner who has once seen her or listened to her voice. 
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Capinre of the Delhi Prizes. 


THE siere was over. We were safe within the red walls; our dead 
were buried, Nicholson amongst them—he was the man who took Delhi, 
and greybeard warriors from the wild Eusofzye country were weeping 
over his grave. We had not time to weep, for Delhi was to be looted, 
and hodie mihi was everybody’s motto. Before the assault, confident of 
the result, we had elected prize-agents by vote, who were to see fair play, 
collect the spoil, and realize afterwards; they did their duty well, but 
where’s the money? At that time they were the greatest men within 
the walls—greater even than Wilson, who, as somebody said, cannot be 
refused the credit of having commanded the army that took the city— 
greater even than poor Hodson, who had just brought back the old king 
from Humayou’s tomb where he had fled for sanctuary, together with 
the bodies of the princes, slain before their father’s eyes, to be exposed 
stark naked in the “ Silver-road,” the main street of Delhi. We were 
certainly savage in our wrath then. But for the man laid the other day 
in the Abbey, we should have done deeds of massacre and rapine in those 
times which England never could have sufficiently atoned for; he decided 
that retribution must not be attempted by vengeful, angry men, and he 
was right. “Clemency ” Canning he should be still designated for honour, 
even though the prefix was first given for scorn; his forbearance alone 
saved the name of Englishman from disgrace. 

The prize-agents soon discovered that there was little valuable treasure 
overground; the jewellers, the workers in the precious metals (for whom 
Delhi is famous), the Cashmere-fabric and silk-merchants, the bankers 
and money-changers, had, months before the assault, when the sepoys 
first seized the city in the name of the Moghul, either hidden or buried 
their wealth; for they trusted their own countrymen not at all. In the 
panic flight of the inhabitants upon our getting in, they left their treasures 
behind them, hoping that they would not be discovered, and intending 
to return when things had become settled; for they wisely suspected 
that the English conquerors would at first take little trouble to dis- 
tinguish between friends and foes. All did, in fact, shortly return, and 
many influential bankers and merchants were permitted, on proving their 
loyalty, to redeem their tenements and property, but all moveables that 
could be laid hands on were prize. We were not at all scrupulous; we 
wanted to tear the gilt copper-sheeting off the domes of the mosques and 
temples, and add it to the prize heap ; but John Lawrence, the now neg- 
lected saviour of India (he saved India for us, Earl Canning saved its 
inhabitants from us), put in a veto, and the sacrilege (from a native point 
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of view) was not committed. It was decided that the wealth of Delhi 
should be digged out of the bowels of the by no means innocent city ; and, 
as in Australia, the prize-agents conferred licences on officers, in whose 
integrity they trusted (I, my friend, was one), to dig for treasure in their 
behalf. All property discovered was to be brought to the prize-oflice, in 
one of the chief streets, a place to describe which would take more time 
than I can spare now, and the diggers were to get a per-centage upon 
their “treasure-trove.” The diggings promised to be profitable. Labour 
was cheap and abundant—the only difficulty was to scent out the spoil. 

I occupied a large native house in “a central situation,” which I had 
taken possession of shortly after our entry. I planted “ touts” at the 
door, and gave it to be understood that I was a man of great influence 
with the Government, and of large resources, who was ready to pay 
liberally for information as to the whereabouts of buried valuables, At 
first I did not prosper ; the inhabitants were slowly returning to their 
dwellings, trembling and suspicious, more anxious just then about their 
necks than anything else. Our troops, white and black, particularly the 
latter, were busy looking for plunder. It must be mentioned that the 
Europeans were not supposed to loot. Punjaubees, Beloochees, Affghans 
in mud-coloured uniforms and bright-coloured turbans, booted and 
spurred cavaliers of Hodson’s Horse and Sikh Irregulars, Tatar-faced 
Ghoorkas in green, were every moment passing my door on their way to 
their respective camps, laden with brazen pots and basins, huge rezaees 
(quilted counterpanes) of gaudy chintz, hangings for windows and doors 
of coarse cloth or faded silk, articles of wearing-apparel, and empty 
bottles—chattering excitedly about the value of their burdens, or stagger- 
ing on in silence, looking forward to their return to their wild villages in 
the hills with all this gorgeous treasure. I could not but envy them the 
enjoyment of their rubbish. However, after many days’ waiting, a 
change came in my fortunes. As I watched the crowd hurrying by one 
day, a tall gaunt Sikh, with hungry eyes and troubled air, made me a 
sign. I hurried out at once. He walked aside from the main stream of 
pedestrians, camels, and bullock-carts, and inquired whether my Highness- 
ship would make him a promise of secrecy. On my eagerly assenting, 
he told me that he had a piece of jewellery to sell, and that the price was 
one thousand rupees cash ; he added, further, that if I wished to deal, I 
must bring the money that evening to a place he named without the 
Cashmere gate, on the cantonment road, where he promised to meet me. 

I scraped together, with some difliculty, five hundred rupees, and went 
to the spot at the appointed hour. I found the Sikh awaiting me. He 
produced a frontlet, or forchead-ornament, of large emeralds and diamonds, 
with a great central ruby, all most clumsily and loosely fixed together. 
He declined to say how he came by it. “ Loot be-shuk,” “ plunder un- 
doubtedly,” he said, with a grin. I was fascinated by the glitter of the 
gems, but, happily, having only the above sum, I told him I could give 
no more. After demur and remonstrance, he consented to let me have 
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it, and I returned home satisfied that I had made one successful coup. I 
rejoiced in the possession of the Sikh's booty for many months, and 
proudly did I display it one day to a London jeweller, to be told, to my 
horror, and to the destruction of mighty air-castles, that the stones were 
pierced and flawed every one, and that their united value did not amount 
to the sum the ornament had cost me. Many another Delhi and Lucknow 
prize-fighter was taken in as I was. 

Shortly after my bargain, I was riding one evening about sunset 
through the “ Dureeba,” a winding street, and the most picturesque in 
Delhi, which runs from the Jumma Masjid, or great mosque, to the 
Silver-road, when I saw a scantily-dressed native of the lowest class, 
skulking, with a bundle in his hand, in the shade of the shop-roofs, evidently 
trying to escape my notice. I rode over to him, demanded his business 
in loud tones, and drawing my sword at the same time threatened him 
with instant execution. He became sallow, his knees tottered, he muttered 
some indistinct prayer for the ‘‘ Kumpanee Bahadoor ke dawa,” “ Mercy 
from the omnipotent Company,” and fled, leaving his bundle behind him. 
I took it to my house, and found, tied up in a singularly unclean cloth, 
a piece of Cashmere silk embroidery, worth, at least, 20/. in England, a 
handful or two of parched peas, a ball of tobacco prepared for the “ chillum,” 
a lot of cowries or shell-money, and three annas four pie in copper. It 
was clear that he had stolen the only valuable article in the list, and it was 
equally clear that it had become mine more or less lawfully. 

Next morning (it never rains but it pours), I received a confidential 
communication from my table servant, as he stood by my bedside, tea- 
cup in hand; he had met an old friend in the vegetable-market, who said 
he knew of an old woman who was heard to say that, in a certain house, 
near the Ajmere gate, there was a sum of money buried in a ghurra, or 
earthen water-jar, not less, at all events, than 6,000 rupces, 6001. Some 
tedious negotiation followed this straightforward statement, but I was 
finally led to the place, followed by my coolies with digging-tools. A 
closely-shut door was opened after vivlent threats, and I got into a small 
darkened room on the ground floor, ill-smelling and filthy, with but one 
article of furniture, a native charpoy, or bedstead, whereon lay an old 
man, declared by an attendant hag, probably his betrayer, to be bedridden, 
and very ill. 

Amidst shrieks of pretended pain from its occupant, the bedstead 
was moved to one side, in accordance with previous instructions, and 
the coolies commenced to dig. The ground had evidently been disturbed 
not long before, and soon a clink, as of metal against pottery, was heard, 
and the ghurra was lifted out, with a cloth tied over the top—not without 
some difficulty, as it was of the largest size made. My clumsy assistants 
managed to break the vessel in setting it down, and amid triumphant 
shouts fgom all the spectators except the old man, who shricked feeb'e 
prayers for pity to the “ si:kar,” or Government, as represented by me on 
the occasion, a stream of silver gushed from the interior. Denouncing 
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my workers as the offspring of swine, fit only for Jchennam, and not for 
the service of a “Protector of the Poor,” and “Cherisher of the 
Oppressed,” such as I, I ordered one of them to divest himself of his 
only garment (some yards of coarse cotton stuff, wound first round the 
waist, and then round the semi-shaven scalp). We tied our ghurra up in 
this, swung it on a strong bamboo, and carried it off. The value I found 
to be very nearly equal to the sum promised, all in rupee and eight anna 
pieces. Had I a decent regard for my own interest, I might have deplored 
the non-existence at the present day in India of a gold currency, or I 
might have punished the old cripple for having been so stupid as not to 
change his silver into gold mohurs (handsome coins of the Moghul 
dynasty, easily procurable in every bazaar for fifteen or sixteen rupees 
each), for what could one do, situated as I was, with some eight or nine 
thousand florins and shillings? But, alas! at that time, I forgot what 
was due to myself, and, idiot that I was, went straight to the prize-office 
with my plunder. 

My next take was a noble one —the spolia opima of looting ; it 
struck me that it would be a good plan to try the earth in the vicinity of 
the jewellers’ shops, or, rather, where the jewellers had lived before the 
siege. I knew Delhi pretty well in former times, and the habitat of the 
different merchants of note. At gun-fire, one fine morning in October 
(delightful the early morning in the beginning of the cold weather in the 
North-west is), I set forth, attended by my six coolies, with the Hindoo 
equivalents of spades, shovels, and picks on their shoulders, taking with 
me the Overland Mail, a cheroot-box stuffed with very fair number two’s, 
half-a-dozen of soda-water, and half a bottle of John Exshaw “ Number 
one.” I wonder is John Exshaw held in as much respect in England as 
he is in India? or, is John Exshaw a mere “Jean Marie Farina,” a 
nominis umbra on a brandy-bottle? I paid six rupees, or twelve shillings, 
in those days for every flask with J. E.’s label, to my friend Cowasjee 
Framjee, a most enterprising Parsee, who had opened a branch of his 
Punjaub house in the Chandnee Chouk almost before the guns ceased 
firing two streets off. I struck into a circuitous lane near the canal, 
leading from the “ Loll Surrak,” or red street, to the Begum Sumroo’s 
garden (Dyce Sombre’s Begum), and selected, for my first trial, a 
ruinous buffalo-dairyman’s shed, which stood (or tottered) close by a 
dirty little hut, then deserted, where one of the chief gold-workers of the 
place had formerly flourished. I had excavated for a little time without 
success, and with much offence to the narine nervelets—for a Delhi dairy 
is not at all like a Dundreary dairy, and the flooring was, geologically 
speaking, of disintegrated coprolite—when an acute coolie, whose intelli- 
gence I afterwards rewarded with four annas, sixpence-halfpenny over and 
above his lawful wages, suggested a mine under the party-wall. It was 
easily made, for the wall had no foundation, and was built of “kuccha” 
or sun-dried bricks of clay, quite friable from age. I read the English 
news with as much interest as I could, while my men were rooting; but I 
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was soon intcrrupted by a heavy fall of yotten bricks, a shout from my 
coolies, and the apparition on the other side of the tumbled wall of my 
jolly friend Pintle, of the Royal Bengal fireworkers, mattock in hand, with 
his great red cheeks covered with dust and sudor, his “khakee” tunic 
dirt-coloured indeed and wet through with perspiration, his whole appear- 
ance like a navvy’s in a solah topee, ‘The rascal was a licensed digger 
like myself, but he worked alone, on principle; and there were, in conse- 
quence, even uglier stories about him than about myself, and that’s saying 
a good deal. We cried simultaneously, “ Halves with you,” and struck a 
partnership on the spot. He knew Delhi better than I did, and worked, as 
I afterwards found, on more scientific data; but my sources of information 
were better than his, and he acknowledged that solitary digging was an 
error. The natives began to clear away the rubbish, and while I watched 
them Pintle, pulling a small chisel out of his pocket, tested knowingly 
every likely-looking brick in the jeweller’s wall. 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder at al],” he said, as he went around tapping, “if 
the swag were here.” He had scarcely spoken, when, by a neat wrist- 
turn he extracted a brick which was a trifle more firmly set than its 
neighbours, and thrust his chisel into the cavity. ‘ Something soft, at all 
events,” he whispered, peering in eagerly. A little skilful scooping pro- 
duced a small dirty rag tied ina knot. I “lent him a knife :” the rag 
contained about a dozen uncut sapphires and diamonds of unquestionable 
value, and a splendid “cat's eye”—one of those gorgeous dusky orange 
opals with as many changes of colour in different lights as a cameleon, 
a real “talisman stone.” We looked at each other _and sighed; there 
was, at least, two hundred pounds’ worth of gems in that rag, and there 
were two of us. Pintle recovered his presence of mind first. 

“ They ” (¢.e. the prize-agents) “ ought to give us one each,” he said. 

“Dig on, you worthless demons,” I said, turning savagely on the 
coolies who had suspended their operations to watch ours : so they sho- 
velled away with vehement expressions denoting zeal in the service of my 
High Mightiness-ship. I may have wished Pintle down the Grand Trunk 
Road with the “clearing” column; he possibly wished me in Jericho. 

We soon got down on the mine I had commenced under the fallen 
wall ; and though the ming led to nothing, yet we found indications on 
one side of recently broken soil, and finally, beneath the rude platform 
where the unlucky jeweller used to sit, five feet under the ground, came 
upon the rest of his treasure: viz. a brass betel-box such as natives use, 
called a Paun-dan, a quaint ebony casket with joinings of silver, a bale of 
goods tied carefully in gunny, a “ degchee ” or copper cooking utensil with 
a loose lid, and half-a-dozen brazen dishes and “Jlotas” or drinking 
vessels, which latter became our coolies’ share of the spoil, and made 
happier dogs of them than our findings made of us, then or since. 

We took our booty off to my quarters; the prize-office was close at 
hand to be sure, yet we could not deny ourselves the small gratifica- 
tion of being the first to investigate the products of the lode. But, it 
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may be asked, how was it that the owners of articles of great value such 
as gems, so portable and so easily concealable on the person, did not carry 
them away when they fled? This question is easily answered. The 
sepoys were really masters of the city and its inhabitants for four clear 
months; the old king was but nominally supreme: they levied black 
mail, in money and kind, from the shroffs and bunyahs, the bankers, 
tradesfolk, and food-sellers, during that time without mercy ;— if any, who 
were known to be possessed of means, pleaded poverty, the sepoys, under 
no restraint, searched their houses and their persons, and even beat and 
tortured them to force them to disgorge. Circumstantial diaries of the 
events within the walls during the siege were kept by more than one 
native of the place, which were afterwards translated and published in 
India, and in which were recorded instances after instances of this: the 
consequence was, that the jewellers and merchants had no resource from 
the first but to conceal their goods as artfully as they could, and the 
valuables the Delhi diggers exhumed were originally buried, in order 
that they might not fall into the hands of the mutineers. 

The haul was a grand one that morning. The betel-box was full of 
gems in all stages of preparation for setting; rubies, onyxes, jaspers, 
pearls of some price, topazes, gold stones, and pebbles of minor value, such 
as abound in all the shops of the Delhi jewellers. The copper cooking 
utensil contained our poor friend’s working tools (clumsy they looked, 
but marvellous is the work native goldsmiths turn out with them), and 
studs, bracelets, and brooches in gold and silver filigree of native and 
English pattern, some of the former very tasteful: there were also gold 
and silver chains half finished, lumps of unworked precious metal, semi- 
moulded armlets, nose, ear, and ankle ornaments for native ladies, a few 
gold mohurs and other coins, in that battered-looking skillet. 

The ebony casket we were rather disappointed in. We had some 
trouble in bursting the lock, to find only an old Koraun, illuminated and 
richly bound to be sure, but then entirely out of proportion as to value 
we thought. It fetched a high price at the prize-sale, for there are book 
maniacs even in India, who are as particular about bits of Arabic scroll and 
the curves of the reversed caligraphy of the Eastern reed, as their 
brethren at home are about Aldine imprimature and impossible black 
letter. One enthusiastic gentleman got hold of a piece of goods in the 
Jumma Musjid, silk or cotton, written all over with sacred sayings from 
the Koraun: this he pronounced to be nothing less than the shirt of the 
Prophet, and advertised it for sale in the Delhi Gazette at the low figure 
of five thousand rupees. I did not hear the name of the purchaser. Our 
eager hands and knives made short work of the outer covering of the 
bale. Its contents filled us with admiration: purdahs or door-hangings 
of crimson velvet, four yards long and nearly half as wide, with cords 
and tassels of gold lace and double bullion, the whole stiffly embroidered 
with gold in arabesque patterns—quite new and evidently made to order for 
some shrine: they had suffered somewhat from the damp of the hiding- 
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place, Lut were still very gorgeous. There were shawls, and waistbands, 
and turbans, beautifully embroidered with the highly-dyed silk for which 
Delhi is famous—chogas or mantles from Cashmere, of the exquisitely 
fine Pushmeena fabric, with deep selvages of gold-lace work, or needle- 
made shawl-pattern of the brilliant colours which, it is said, no dyes can 
produce save those mixed with the water of the rushing Jhelum. Then 
there were daggers and stilettoes of strange shapes, made of blue wave- 
lined steel from the country west of Caubul, the qualities of the metal and 
the name and residence of its artificer cut upon the blades in beautiful 
Persian characters, the handles inlaid with gold and ivory, the sheaths and 
scabbards of soft wood covered with crimson velvet and gold lace; there 
were shields too, of light wood and leather, covered with green or crimson 
velvet and heavily bossed with gold work—all ornamental armour for 
noble natives on state occasions. The place we were fortunate enough to 
discover had, it was clear, been selected by a family of different trades to 
conceal their stocks in. My friend Pintle and I, after bath, breakfast, and 
cheroot, returned to the house for further exploration; but we found two 
Ghoorkas (with their khookries on), and a particularly ferocious-looking 
Belooch, in the pit, scraping briskly, and we did not consider it advisable 
to claim our right of priority. 

"iat justitia! That same afternoon a bullock-waggon from the prize- 
office carried off the results of the day: but our commission was something. 

After this I made no mighty coup. I had many a hard day’s 
work, and so had Pintle, clearing out choked-up wells, probing sewers, 
stripping staircases, and scraping off room-plaster ; but we gained hardly 
anything to recompense our toils: all that we did gain the prize-agents 
got, and so we said, but nobody believed us. Afterwards, at the auction, 
Pintle and I purchased a few little things we admired: our friends said 
it was a clever “ dodge,” but that it didn’t take them in. 

Pintle is now at home on sick certificate. He has a wife and three 
children. I dined with him the other day on cold beef from a cook- 
shop and some beer, at his lodgings in Tottenham-court Road. Were 
he to dine with me he would fare little better; yet we made, according 
to our numerous friends, 5,000/. each, at least, of our diggings at Delhi. 

The moral of my story is this: That Delhi fell five years ago, that 
I have got no prize-money yet, and know nobody who has; that had I 
pocketed—as I might have pocketed, with very little risk of detection— 
I should have been a rich man to-day; that nobody thanks me for my 
honesty, not even my fellow-soldier, whom, you say, I should have vir- 
tually robbed, had I taken proper care of myself; and that if I ever get 
the chance—but va / ve! nobody ever does get such a chance as a city 
like Delhi to sack a second time in his life. Was it Bacon who compared a 
soldier during peace to a chimney in summer? A defective simile now- 
a-days: if chimneys were treated half as badly when they are not wanted 
as soldiers are, they would refuse to work at all when winter closed in. 
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Houth in Grile, 
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Tne sun is down behind the hill, 
The autumn light is lingering still, 
The air is very clear and chill. 


One long, low, half-lit orange streak, 
Above, out of the purple bleak, 
One large gold star begins to speak. 


He singeth songs of life and death, 
Vainly my spirit listeneth, 
I cannot tell you what he saith. 


Once there was never cloud or tree 
But in love-letters wrote to me 
Tales of delight and mystery. 


The cold creeps through me nerve and bone, 
My heart is frozen into stone: 
I am in darkness and alone. 


The narrow walls are dull and bare, 
Strangers are passing up the stair, 
Strange sounds are round me everywhere. 


The flickering fire begins to shine, 
Alone by the stranger’s hearth I pine, 
And think of the home that never was min¢. 


All the old wounds begin ‘to bleed, 
In writhing anguish still I plead, 
Oh, art Thou, Father, Lord indeed? 


Canst Thou then hear us when we call, 
And wilt Thou raise up those that fail, 
And is there somewhere a home for all? 


I hear, I feel, the wail and shiver, 
The world’s wild cry that goes up for ever, 
Deliver us, O Lord, deliver ! 


There is no answer. I wait for some; 
The heavens are as cold, and dark, and dumb, 
As if no Christ had ever come. 
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My Father’s house is warm and light, 
But I am banished out of sight, 
No fond voice says to me, “ Good-night.” 


O dead youth, drown'd in deep despair ; 
O anguish more than heart can bear ; 
No home, no kindred anywhere! 


Is there not one? Ah! yes, I know 
One comforter of long ago, 
That is not lost and perished so. 


Over the long dim waste of miles | 
One sweet fuce still unchanging smiles, ) 
And to its home my heart beguiles. 


There art thou, through the twilight gloom 
Making a brightness in the room, 
About thy household tasks at home. 


Thy sweet face my lost youth recalls, 
Around thee on the pictured walls 
The rising firelight flickers and falls. 


And I am standing at thy side, 
I, a sad spirit wandering wide, 
And thou, by home-love sanctified. 


My hand in thine once more I fold; 
Start not because it is so cold, 
Fondle it softly, as of old. 


I am come to thee a little while, 
One hour my life to reconcile 
In the remembrance of thy smile. 


My heart is broken, and death-opprest ; 
My head aches on, and can only rest 
Here, beloved, on thy breast. 


Kiss me, kiss me, hold me fast ; 
The long, dark, desolate time is past; 
Lay me home on thy heart at last! 





Ah, me! where am I? The light is gone, 
No sweet friend here to lean upon; 
All in darkness—alone, alone ! 


Hi. E. B. OL. 
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LITERATURE. 

M. Thiers on the Waterloo Campaign.—There are two duties which 
an historian is bound to perform to the utmost of his ability. One 
is to ascertain the facts which he undertakes to narrate; the next is 
to preserve his mind from the influence of results and of facts known 
to him, but not known to the actors in the drama. He may be dull, 
or he may be brilliant. The light which he throws over his pages may 
be dry and colourless, or it may be humid and full of colour. Bright- 
ness and vivacity may be essential if he wishes to secure readers; 
but brightness and vivacity are not of the essence of a truthful 
record. On the other hand, there can be no true history without exact 
facts and a purely consecutive narration of them. M. Thiers is bright 
and vivacious. He is not truthful, because he has not ascertained the 
facts, and because he allows, not once nor twice, but perpetually, his 
knowledge of results to distort and colour his narrative. From these two 
points of view, we propose to examine that part of his twentieth volume 
of the Histoire du Consulat et de Empire which treats of the campaign 
of 1815. There are in this romance errors of detail which have had 
their origin in the writer’s contempt for authentic records; there are 
errors of a more comprehensive and vital kind, which may be traced to 
the proposition he set himself to demonstrate—that Napoleon, as a soldier, 
could commit no mistake, could be guilty of no negligence, could not be 
dubious and hesitating. First, of the errors of detail; and here we have 
an abundance, which ‘makes selection almost impossible. 

M. Thiers tells us in one place that no general ever studied the map 
more profoundly than Napoleon, and the remark is just. There are two 
or three errors in this book which show that M. Thiers has not studied 
the map profoundly—in fact, that he has not “ studied” it at all. Thus, 
at page 16, he asserts that the Prussians rested upon Liege, and the 
English upon Brussels, ‘‘ connecting themselves with posts on both banks 
of the Sambre”—a profound misconception of the whole position. The 
bulk of the forces of Wellington and Blucher were posted between the 
Scheldt and the Meuse, from Liege to Oudenarde. They were separated 
by no river larger than the Dender. Parts of two Prussian corps were 
over the Sambre and over the Meuse: Ziethen hed outposts within the 
angle formed by the two rivers, and Thielemann’s head-quarters were 
between the Meuse and the Ourte. These two generals communicated by 
the Meuse, and Ziethen’s outposts communicated with the main body by 
the Sambre. But the posts connecting the armics of Wellington and 
Blucher were not on the Sambre at all; they were north of that river. 
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Another error, equally palpable, and equally unpardonable, is committed 
by M. Thiers, when, at a later stage of the campaign (p. 174), namely, 
after Quatre Bras and Ligny, he asserts that the armies of Blucher and 
Wellington were separated by the river Dyle. The fact is just the 
contrary, for, on the evening of the 17th, nearly the whole of Blucher’s 
force was on the left bank of the Dyle, that is, on the bank nearest to 
Wellington at Waterloo. It was Napoleon and Grouchy who, at this 
stage, and until eventide on the 18th, were separated from each other by 
the Dyle. Again, M. Thiers, for a special object, declares (p. 126) that 
Quatre Bras was essential as a rallying point for the English army. Under 
the circumstances, it was the most convenient, but not the essential 
rendezvous. M. Thiers has overlooked the paved road from Nivelles to 
Waterloo. What he probably means by the assertion is, that, to give 
indirect support to Blucher, it was necessary to hold Quatre Bras. But 
that is a very different thing. We cite these singular errors by way of 
preface to a closer and fuller proof of the habitual carelessness with which 
M. Thiers has written what he calls history. 

That any one could commit these mistakes with the map before him is 
astounding. We present the reader with another brace, not less so, but 
different in kind. He tells us (p. 25) that the English in Wellington’s army 
were “old soldiers,” tested by twenty years of war. Now it is notorious, 
and has been for years, that although there were some regiments who had 
served in Spain, the greater part of the English soldiers were militiamen 

resh from England. Again, at page 57, M. Thiers actually asserts, as a 
reason for Wellington’s “delay ” in ordering a movement of concentration, 
that he commanded soldiers who would forgive him more readily for lead- 
ing them to death than for exposing them to fatigue! Wellington did not 
move his army earlier because he was afraid to offend the soldiers ! 
M. Thiers has written the history of the Spanish campaigns of Wellington, 
and his knowledge thereof ought to have prevented him from making 
such a remark. But to give it as a reason for delay when Napoleon 
was his opponent! Who could have believed it possible? But there it 
is, printed at page 57. 

Whatever pains he may have been at to understand the positions and 
movements of the French, M. Thiers has given himself very little trouble to 
acquire a knowledge of those of the Allies. We have seen that he placed the 
Sambre between Blucher and Wellington. At page 27 he places two 
brigades—divisions he calls them—of Ziethen’s corps at Charleroi; and 
at page 33 he makes one retire by Gilly and the other by Gosselies, 
What are the facts? The brigade of Pirch II. was at and about Charleroi ; 
but the other brigade, that of Steinmetz, was at Fontaine ]’Evéque, with 
posts on the Sambre and towards Binche. When Napoleon broke into 
Charleroi, and Reille carried Marchienne, Pirch II. retired by Gilly 
towards Fleurus, and Steinmetz made off by the only road open to him, 
that through Gosselies. M. Thiers had a motive in lightly assuming 
that Steinmetz retired from Charleroi, where he never was, upon Gosselies, 
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He wished to prepare the reader for receiving a fundamental blunder in 
his history—that Napoleon, from the first, desired Quatre Bras to be 
occupied on the 15th. This he does by telling us (page 39) that Colonel 
Clary was sent up the road to Brussels in pursuit of Steinmetz, whereas 
he was sent up the road to cut off any Prussians coming from the right. 
Napoleon knew, if M. Thiers did not, that the Prussians were on both sides 
of the Brussels road, and he wished to intercept, not follow them. Clary 
was driven back by Lutzow, who covered the flank march of Steinmetz 
from Fontaine l’Evéque, and it was then that the Light Cavalry of the 
Guard, being the nearest at hand, were sent to support him. But 
M. Thiers wishes us to believe that these troops were sent forward to pre- 
pare the way for occupying Quatre Bras. 

There is really something sublime in the contempt of M. Thiers for 
facts. He is as ignorant of the English as he is of the Prussian move- 
ments. Thus, he says of “the Prince of Saxe Weimar,” meaning Prince 
Bernhard, of Saxe Weimar, that, without orders, he carried 4,000 soldiers 
from Nivelles to Quatre Bras. The fact is, that Prince Bernhard, with- 
out orders, it is true, moved a regiment of two battalions from Genappe to 
Quatre Bras, and found another there, which, without orders, had come 
in from Hautain le Val. That was the beginning of the concentration of 
troops at Quatre Bras. In their front was the outpost at Frasne. 

It is quite useless to expect precision from our author. Vaulabelle, 
in his history, frankly tells us that he relies upon Napoleon’s extraordi- 
nary narratives. M. Thiers pretends to criticise and to doubt Napoleon, 
but he finishes by adopting his statements and his views. “ During 
the night of the 15th and 16th,” says Napoleon, “the head-quarters of 
the French general were at Charleroi, those of Marshal Blucher at Namur, 
those of the Duke of Wellington at Brussels.” M. Thiers follows this, 
with a variation of phrase (p. 60), by stating that the head-quarters of 
the English general were fourteen leagues on the left, and those of the 
Prussian general at eight leagues on the right, that is, at Namur. A little 
research would have shown him that Blucher had not been so foolish 
as to remain at Namur when he was calling all his corps to Sombref, and 
that he had on the 15th removed his head-quarters from Namur to 
Sombref itself. Bulow’s line of march is said to have been from Liege 
to Namur. And this is no slip of the pen. Here is the proof. At 
page 78, describing Blucher’s disposition on the morning of the 16th, 
M. Thiers says that Thielemann was posted at the junction of the roads 
from Namur and Charleroi; and he proceels to give a reason for that 
arrangement. “ Blucher,” he writes, ‘‘desired thus to protect his commu- 
nication with Namur and Liege, by which the corps of Bulow and all his 
matériel would reach the field.” Nothing can be plainer. M. Thiers believes 
that Bulow moved from Liege by Namur; whereas one of the undisputed 
facts of the campaign is that Bulow marched from Liege to Hannut, and 
from this place towards Gembloux. Thielemann did protect the road by 
which Bulow, had he started soon enough, would have entered the field, 
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but that road was the cross-road from Gembloux, not the chaussée from 
Namur. With an abundance of English authorities before him, whence 
he could have obtained exact knowledge, M. Thiers, in an off-hand way 
(p. 57), repeats the old story, that Wellington, having been warned by 
Ziethen of the French advance, ordered his divisions to concentrate 
round their head-quarters. Unluckily, Ziethen did not send an orderly 
to Brussels, and it was from the Prince of Orange Wellington first 
learned, not that the French were before Charleroi, but that they had 
taken Thuin, a village some miles up the Sambre. 

We have now passed over less than a hundred pages of this 
“histoire.” At the same rate of progress we should require many 
sheets to do justice upon M. Thiers, for we have only taken salient 
and notorious errors; and as we have many more to point out, we must 
select with greater niccty ; for we have yet to treat of the gravest errors 
of all, not those of detail, but those which lie at the very base of this 
superstructure of misstatements. 

Before pointing out the errors of detail which abound in his version 
of the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, let us pause a moment upon 
one specimen of the performance of M. Thiers in his character of ardent 
apologist. Napoleon won the battle of Ligny by the prompt advantage he 
took of Blucher’s error in drawing so large.a force towards his right to 
push the offensive on that side. While he was striving to turn the left 
flank of the French, Napoleon with the Imperial Guard broke clear through 
the Prussian centre. How does M. Thiers treat this? In an elaborate 
apology for time lost by his hero, he says, at page 130, that Napoleon 
would have had plenty of time to reap the fruits of victory, had not a 
false alarm, given by Vandamme, obliged him to suspend, until seven 
o'clock, the decisive charge of the Imperial Guard. There may be some 
truth in this statement ; but how can it be reconciled with another, at 
page 132, where he states that Napoleon determined to make the attack 
with the Guard, when he became aware that Ney had failed to send a 
force to fall upon the right rear of the Prussians? The two statements 
are incompatible. The fact is that Napoleon suspended the march of the 
Guard when he heard from Vandamme that what appeared to be a hostile 
force was marching upon his flank, and that the Guard was sent forward 
when Napoleon learned that the force supposed to be hostile was the corps 
of D’Erlon. In making the first assertion, M. Thiers wished to show that 
delays are not dangerous; in making the second, his object was to point 
out “the inexhaustible fertility of Napoleon’s resources upon the field of 
battle.” M. Thiers does not convince us of the truth of his first propo- 
sition ; his second is needless, for no one ever disputed its truth. 

When M. Thiers describes the two battles with Wellington, his habit 
of inaccuracy becomes fatally conspicuous. Thus he states, with great 
pomp and circumstance, that Wellington, who knew the importance of 
holding fast to Quatre Bras, had yet so disposed of his troops as to leave 
it but weakly guarded; and he also states that Ney, nervous, feverish, 
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troubled, did not perceive this, and made his attacks rather against the 
wings than against the centre. If, he says, page 111, Ney had concen- 
trated his forces on the high-road, he would “ probably” have carried 
Quatre Bras. Now for the facts. The facts are, that although the 92nd 
and two foreign regiments alone occupied a post near the hamlet, the true 
protectors of that point were Picton’s regiments, the Brunswick troops, 
and the Belgian horse posted on both sides of the high-road in front of 
the hamlet, and the Belgian infantry in the wood of Bossu, who served to 
delay, though they could not arrest, the progress of Jerome’s division. 
Ney could not have sent all his troops down the high-road—the space 
was too narrow; and had the experiment been tried, Picton would have 
known how to deal with the heavy and lumbering mass. Next, it is 
a fact, let M. Thiers write as he may, that Ney’s principal attacks, both 
with infantry and cavalry, were all made upon the road, and towards 
Quatre Bras. He tried to seize the position with infantry, and with 
cavalry over and over again. He failed, not because his tactics were 
bad, but because his troops were beaten. Picton’s charge with the 
bayonet, early in the day—Barnes’s charge with the 92nd at a later 
stage—taught Foy and Bachelu to respect their enemies. Quatre Bras 
was extremely well guarded, especially considering the means at the 
Duke’s disposal; and Ney was too good a soldier to need a lesson in 
tactics from M. Thiers. No man could handle troops in the field better 
than Ney; and knowing that, M. Thiers is obliged to make out that Ney 
failed because he was feverish and troubled in mind, M. Thiers repeats 
and adorns the story of the mishap of the 42nd Highlanders. This 
regiment, he says (p. 115), was broken, when in square, and horribly cut up. 
The truth is that because the 42nd did not, or could not, form square 
quickly enough, the companies intended to form its rear face were cut 
off and destroyed; but although some lancers rode into the gap, they 
were rapidly disposed of, and the formation of the square was com- 
pleted. M. Thiers says that these same lancers penetrated, but did not 
complete the ruin of the 44th. The statement is totally erroneous. The 
44th, surprised by the lancers, formed back to back in line, and thus beat 
off the horsemen. In like manner, M. Thiers narrates, p. 119, Keilerman’s 
famous charge. In this onset, the cuirassicrs of the hero of Marengo 
did roll up the 69th and capture its colours; but they did not, as 
M. Thiers states, “ overthrow and sabre the 33rd, and after it two 
Brunswick battalions.” On the contrary, these gallant foot soldicrs 
formed in square, and turned aside the iron squadrons, part of whom, 
with Kellerman, dashed up the road towards Quatre Bras. The supporting 
lancers of Piré did not, as M. Thiers asserts, surprise the Duke, dis- 
mounted, and compel him to mount and fly! Nor were the cuirassiers 
forced violently back from Quatre Bras by the fire of English soldiers 
driven “to take refuge in the houses.” They were swept back by the 
fire of cannon and the musketry of the infantry in position. It is 
amusing to note how cleverly M. Thiers manages to omit the famous 
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dash of the Foot Guards through the wood of Bossu. To give more effect 
to his omission, he describes Ney as about to carry everything before him, 
when “all of a sudden superb battalions appeared, who scemed about 
to attack ;” in fact, the Guards strode out of the wood of Bossu. ‘ Ney, 
becoming himself again, a lion, rushed with the division of Jerome upon 
the battalions who issued from the wood, and stopped them” (p. 121). 
The facts, alas, are quite different. The Guards came up from Nivelles 
at a crisis in the fight, when the Belgians and Nassauers, unable to hold 
the wood any longer against the forces of Jerome, were bolting towards 
ITautain le Val. They fell to at once, fighting with great impetuosity, 
and suffering great loss. But they quickly chased the division of Jerome 
out of the wood, and, carried away by their ardour, crossed the ditch and 
began to form line in the open field. Ney, unable to check them with his 
infantry, ordered, not Jerome’s beaten division, but the heavy horsemen 
of Roussel d’Urbal, to charge them while in confusion. The Guards 
were too quick: for the cuirassiers. Each man felt instinctively that, 
having formed line anyhow, they could not form square at all. So they 
turned and ran in a heap to the ditch bounding the wood, halted, and 
thence fired on the cuirassiers until these retired. The last sentence 
of M. Thiers’ account of Quatre Bras is worth recording as a perfect 
specimen of the romantic and inventive style of narrating a battle. Ney 
decided, at length, he writes (p. 121), to pass from the offensive to the 
defensive, and to withdraw his whole line. This gave him the advantage 
of ground. ‘The English, in their turn, have to climb a slope under a 
murderous plunging fire. Ney showered upon them round shot and grape, 
and sometimes stopping them by bayonet charges, sometimes by point- 
blank volleys, he consumed two hours in falling back to the edge of the 
basin which extends from Frasne to Quatre Bras.” What happened was 
this :—Strongly reinforced, and having carried the posts on both flanks 
and in the centre, Wellington pushed forward his whole line. Ney, 
seeing further resistance hopeless, like a prudent soldier, retired, and 
retired in good order, covered by the fire of his skirmishers and batteries, 
and by his strong force of horse. The two hours mentioned by M. Thiers 
begin from the arrival of the Guards, not at the French side of the 
wood of Bossu, as he implies, but at that part of the wood which fringes 
the road to Niveiles. 

M. Thiers is not a whit more enlightened than the earliest French 
historian—always excepting Napoleon—touching the details of the Battle 
of Waterloo. He does not even know the ground, for he describes the 
Wavre road as a species of ditch which “entirely” covered the British 
position. He fixes the number of the British at 75,000 men, and he 
undertakes to criticise the mode in which Wellington had occupied the 
position. He has not made himself acquainted with the places occupied 
by the French troops, for he arrays Foy on the extreme left; whereas, 
Jerome occupied that place, Foy being, as at Quatre Bras, in the centre 
of Reille’s corps. He has not mastered the simplest details of the 
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organization of the British army, for he describes the Union Brigade, 
composed of an English, Irish, and Scottish regiment, as entirely con- 
sisting of Scotch Greys !—“douze cent dragons Ecossais de Ponsonby, 
appeiés les Ecossais gris, parcequ’ils montaient des chevaux de couleur 
grise” (p. 208). In describing the famous charge of D'Erlon’s corps 
upon the British left, he falls into the wildest errors. Not only the 
Belgians, but the old 95th and “the battalions of Kempt,” are “ over- 
thrown.” But, then, Kempt and Pack “rally” their soldiers and arrest 
the French for a moment. Nevertheless, they are about to win, when 
the “ Scotch Greys ”—that is, the whole Union Brigade—charge, and do 
what? “Produce a sort of confusion.” Confusion, indeed, of a very 
bad sort; for in this confusion 5,000 men were killed, wounded, or 
captured, and two eagles were taken. ‘ Ah,” says M. Thiers, silent as to 
the prisoners, “two eagles were taken; but one, that of the 45th, was 
retaken.” The readers of The Times have seen the controversy on this 
point. We need not reopen it. Captain Clarke took the eagle of the 
105th, Sergeant Ewart took the eagle of the 45th. He carried it to 
Brussels on the 18th. On the 19th Major Percy set out with both 
eagles and Wellington’s despatches for London, where he arrived on the 
21st; and on the 22nd Wellington’s despatch, dated Waterloo, and men- 
tioning the capture of the two eagles in the very last paragraph, was 
published in the London Gazette. These very flags are now to be seen 
in Chelsea Hospital. The story told by M. Thiers is a romance which 
he borrowed, it appears, from the pages of Colonel de Mauduit. With 
this story we must class the cool assertions that the French cavalry, in 
their great charges after four o'clock, overthrew and sabred “many 
squares.” In one page, 223, it is the squares of Alten which are upset; 
in another, 224, it is ‘‘ many battalions” of “the German and Hanoverian 
Legion” which are “broken, trodden under foot, sabred, and deprived 
of their colours ;” in a third page, 227, Alten is overthrown again, and 
again the 69th Regiment is cut to pieces “entirely.” Page 228, more 
squares are broken; and in page 229 still further breakage of this 
harmless sort goes on; so that at the end one is surprised to find any 
British army on the plateau. Indeed, it is as roundly asserted as if 
M. Thiers had been able to count them himself, that, although 4,000 
of these square-breaking horsemen strewed the field, they had the satis- 
faction of having knocked over, horse and foot together, 10,000 of their 
enemies. Finally, we have this charming battle-piece, unique for inac- 
curacy in the writings of M. Thiers :— 

The English, firing with difficulty a few shots from the wreck of their artillery, 
and the French horse, on their side, having behind them sixty conquered guns and six 
flags, remained immovable, with thousands of corpses at their feet. 


That is to say, the French horse held the plateau, as M. Thiers is 
careful to inform us, page 240, until the Imperial Guard were sent up the 
slope to be thrown “ across the ranks of the cuirassiers upon the exhausted 
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British infantry.” Ney is made to say, page 243, that the cavalry will 
give way unless a powerful body of infantry arrives ; and forthwith the 
Imperial Guard are led up the slope: Alas for the credit of M. Thiers, 
the cavalry had been driven, in a very broken and breathless state, into 
the valley long before the Imperial Guard were set in motion, and it was 
their misfortune that hardly a squadron could be found to support and 
protect their attack. So much was this the case that a handful of German 
and English dragoons charged across the rear of the Imperial Guard. 
But we must bring this examination to an end. The whole account of 
Waterloo in these pages is fundamentally wrong. No part of it, however, 
abounds with such gross accumulations of error as that which is devoted 
to the narrative of the combat from about four o’clock to the close. 
When we find, page 246, the French horse detained, by this historian, 
on the plateau until Ziethen has passed through Papelotte; when we 
discover Napoleon—in these pages only, page 242—posting six battalions 
of his guards diagonally from La Haye Sainte to Planchenoit; when we 
see, page 245, the cavalry of Vivian and Vandeleur rushing—though 
only in the verdant field of M. Thiers’ imagination—down the slopes which 
lead to Papelotte, and then the whole field becoming utterly mad and 
confused, we think it time to have done with anything like a detailed 
criticism of the Battle of Waterloo, not as it was fought by Wellington, 
Napoleon, and Blucher, but as it has been fought by M. Thiers. 

We have no space to show how M. Thiers, relying on the mendacious 
memoirs dictated by Napoleon, is unjust to Marshal Ney. His next great 
fundamental error is, that Napoleon fought the battle of Waterloo relying 
upon the arrival of the whole or part of Grouchy’s troops. Napoleon, 
assuming, as he did, that the Prussians were beaten, and that they would 
retire towards Liege, may have fairly counted upon the vigilance, courage, 
and skill of Grouchy to prevent the Prussians from even approaching 
either Wellington or Brussels. That was his object in detaching Grouchy 
so far away as Gembloux. Had he anticipated that Blucher, or any part 
of his army, were at Wavre, Grouchy would have been sent upon a line 
nearer to the Brussels road. No doubt when, on the night of the 17th, 
or morning of the 18th, Napoleon found that some Prussians had passed 
by Gentinnes towards Wavre, he urged Grouchy to follow them there, 
dispose of them, and keep in constant communication with the Emperor. 
No doubt when, at mid-day on the 18th, he discovered the Prussians at 
St. Lambert, he ordered Grouchy to join him at once, and catch these 
said Prussians en flagrant délit. So far he fought the battle in expectation 
that Grouchy would aid him. But there is no valid evidence that 
Napoleon either contemplated the possibility of the junction of the 
Prussians with Wellington until he saw them, or that he looked for any 
direct co-operation from Grouchy on the field of Waterloo, until after the 
battle had begun. Waterloo was won, not because Grouchy lacked skill 
and decision in a very trying situation; not because Ney wasted the 
French cavalry, and Reille wasted the French infantry, and D’Erlon proved 
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a bad tactician at a critical moment, as M. Thiers pretends; but because 
Blucher and Wellington surpassed Napoleon in the practice of his own 
theory, and contrived to be numerically the stronger at the decisive point 
of attack. 

One word more. M. Thiers will not admit that Napoleon could 
commit a military fault. He traces all his misfortunes in 1815 to his 
abuse during fifteen years of all that God had placed in his prodigal 
hands—of France, of his army, of his genius. ‘To seek,” he writes, 
page 297, “in the military incapacity of Napoleon for the causes of a 
reverse which are all in a situation he had employed fifteen years in 
creating, is to substitute not only the false for the true, but the petty 
for the grand.” But that is an unfair mode of stating the case. The 
true way of stating it is, that Napoleon fell, not only because he had 
abused all the good gifts of God, and had made himself intolerable to 
Europe, but because in this last campaign he, as a military man, had 
committed faults which not even his own eloquence and ingenuity, much 
less those of M. Thiers, can explain away. 


SCIENCE. 


The Balance of Life.—The progress of science is continually proving 
our most charming and plausible generalizations to be at fault. What 
could be more gratifying to our desire for symmetry than the universally- 
admitted theory of a regular balance between the processes of animal and 
vegetable life—a balance established by the animal giving out carbonic 
acid which is taken up by the plant, and the plant giving out oxygen 
which is taken up by the animal? Saussure, many years ago, asserted, 
on the faith of numerous careful experiments, that plants in sunlight 
decomposed the carbonic acid received from the air, fixed the carbon in 
their own tissues, and gave out the oxygen; thus purifying the atmo- 
sphere, and rendering it breathable by animals. The first part of this 
discovery remains an unassailed fact; but the second part, including the 
important deduction as to the purification of the atmosphere, turns out to 
be inexact. With the oxygen given out, Saussure believed that there 
was always a certain amount of nitrogen. Here was the error. The 
eminent chemist, Boussingault, having repeated Saussure’s investigations 
on the more: accurate methods of our day, has discovered that the gas 
which accompanies the emission of oxygen from plants is not the useful, 
or in every case innocent, nitrogen, but the oxide of carbon—a gas in 
every case deleterious. Oxide of carbon is the condition assumed by 
carbonic acid when the reduction of that gas has been imperfect. In 
those parts of the plant which have been unable thoroughly to decompose 
the carbonic acid into its carbon and oxygen, and have only effected a 
partial separation, there will necessarily be an oxide of carbon; and, as 
this gas is not capable of entering into the composition of the plant- 
tissues, it is exhaled like so much indigestible food. We see at once not 
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only how this discovery destroys the pretended balance, how it banishes 
for ever the idea of a purification of the atmosphere, but, also, how 
perfectly it tallies with familiar experience. Every one knows the 
oppressive and even dangerous influence of plants in a closed room— 
especially the bed-room. Every one has felt the noxious effect of a few 
flowers in a small, ill-ventilated room ; the oppression experienced in a 
greenhouse is not at all explicable by the mere temperature. Now the 
reason is plain. From the green parts of every one of these plants a 
highly deleterious gas has been pouring forth ; and, in spite of the 
beneficent oxygen given off at the same time in much larger quantities, 
this proportion of oxide of carbon suffices to vitiate the air, if the air be 
in an enclosed space, and not constantly renewed. In the open air, of 
course, no evil effects can occur, except when the production of the dele- © 
terious gas is unusually rapid and abundant; and such is probably the case 
in marshy districts; at least, M. Boussingault suggests that the notorious 
unhealthiness of these districts may be due to the oxide of carbon 
liberated from the submerged plants under the influence of the sunlight. 
Carbonic Acid as an Anesthetic.—In 1858, M. Ozanam announced 
that carbonic acid was to be reckoned among the anesthetic agents. He 
now adduces evidence to show that not only is it to be ranked beside 
ether and chloroform in potency, but above them in utility, since it is the 
most harmless of all anesthetics. The dangers attending ether and 
chloroform are so serious as to make many eminent men reluctant to avail 
themselves of the advantages of anesthesia. If carbonic acid really be, as 
M. Ozanam asserts, perfectly harmless, the discovery will be gratefully 
welcomed all over Europe. His argument is, that carbonic acid removes 
no vital element from the blood, and carries no poisonous element into it; 
whereas chloroform, decomposed in the torrent of the circulation, robs 
arterial blood of its oxygen, and brings it in contact with oxide of carbon. 
The insensibility occasioned by carbonic acid is simply due to a lowering 
of the vital activity, consequent on a complete, or nearly complete, suppres- 
sion of the respiration; and M. Ozanam affirms that this is effected with- 
out any evil results. In experiments on animals, he has prolonged the 
anesthetic condition for one and even two hours, without any visible 
injury. [We should like to know what were the animals which exhibited 
this indifference to the suppression of their respiration; because we have 
found cold-blooded animals recover after five hours’ insengibility from 
ether.] The point is very important; because Physiology, at present, can 
imagine no other source of evil from carbonic acid. The reader will un- 
derstand this when he learns that the blood always contains carbonic 
acid; and that the only effect of the presence of carbonic acid in the 
lungs is to prevent the entrance of fresh oxygen, that oxygen being 
needed for vital activity. To prevent the access of oxygen is, therefore, 
to lower, and finally suspend, the vital activity. Now, if it be true that 
in man this activity can be greatly lowered, as it is in hybernating 
animals, or even suspended, as it is in cold-blooded animals, without any 
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consequent evil effects, the harmlessness of carbonic acid as an anesthetic 
agent will be established. 

Liebig’s Theory of Food.—After having for many years enjoyed an 
almost uncontested approval from physiologists and chemists—after having 
been the universal doctrine taught in class-rooms and text-books—and 
after having been put to the test by cattle-breeders—Liebig’s theory 
of food is now becoming less and less accepted among real investigators; 
that is to say, among men who, loyal to fact, are able to resist the 
seduction of a facile formula which seems to explain the mystery, but 
really leaves it untouched. The latest opponent we have to name is 
Mr. Savory, whose paper, Experiments on Food: its Destination and Uses, 
was read before the Royal Society in May. 

Liebig’s theory may be briefly stated thus :—Animals require food to 
build up the fabric, and keep up the temperature of their bodies. The 
plastic, or tissue-making food, is furnished by certain organic substances 
which contain nitrogen—and only by these; it is therefore called, indif- 
ferently, either nitrogenous or tissue-making food. The heat-making 
food is furnished by certain organic substances destitute of nitrogen ; it 
is therefore called, indifferently, either non-nitrogenous or calorifacient 
food. Albuminous substances, rich in nitrogen, form the animal fabric; 
carbonaceous substances—fats, oils, starch, sugars, alcohol, &c., are quite 
incapable of forming any part of the animal fabric, and are used as 
so much fuel, which is burned in the body to keep up the temperature. 

We have neither space nor inclination to enumerate here the long 
array of facts and arguments which have been advanced in refutation of 
this brilliant but delusive generalization. The theory has been re-stated 
here simply with a view to the better appreciation of Mr. Savory’s expe- 
rimental results. He fed animals upon different diets, taking particular 
note of the weight, temperature, and general condition of the animals. 
In one class they were fed on a non-nitrogenous diet, consisting of equal 
parts by weight of arrowroot, sago, tapioca, lard, and suct: in this 
mixture there was only a slight fraction of nitrogen (‘22 per cent.) In 
another class the diet was nitrogenous, with only a small amount of fat 
(1°55 per cent.) In the third class the diet was mixed. What were the 
results ? These :— 

Nitrogenous materials are not only heat-making, but, under some 
circumstances, suffice alone to maintain the requisite temperature. [This 
is in perfect accordance with the results obtained by Bischoff and Voit. ] 

It is in the highest degree probable that under certain circumstances 
nitrogenous materials may prove directly heat-making, without previously 
forming tissue. 

Although life cannot be maintained without nitrogenous food, no 
matter how abundantly the other kinds are supplied, life, and even health 
and the normal temperature, can be maintained upon a diet almost exclu- 
sively nitrogenous. 

Finally, “in these experiments the significant fact appeared, that 
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while the weight, strength, and general condition of the animals varied 
very widely under the different diets to which they were subjected, no 
considerable fluctuation was observed in their temperature. Even the slight 
variation from time to time recorded seemed rather to result from other 
causes than to depend directly on the food.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the irreconcileable contradiction between 
Licbig’s theory and such facts. We will only add in conclusion that 
Liebig’s theory was not founded on any precise investigations, but was 
simply a deduction from certain chemical premisses, supported by random 
facts drawn from the reports of travellers, the observation of a few 
countries, and such like sources. The theory had so plausible an air 
that the illustrative facts seemed merely required to render it popularly 
intelligible, and not to serve as proofs. But a rigorous scrutiny of the 
theory detects its initial mistake; a rigorous confrontation with facts 
exposes its want of solid basis. 

Figure of the Moon and of the Earth—No one who has seen Mr. 
Delarue’s beautiful stereoscopes of the full moon, in which the two images 
are obiained separately but by one and the same optical instrumentality at 
the epochs of her extreme eastern and western librations in longitude accord- 
ing to Mr. Wheatstone’s ingenious suggestion, can fail to have been struck 
by the marked and undeniable deviation from the spherical form which the 
double picture suggests, standing out, as the convex surface does, in bold 
and full relief; exhibiting the most complete appearance of a round, pro- 
jecting, (vaguely speaking) globular figure. It is quite obvious, in a 
certain mode of presenting the images to the eyes, that, were it really a 
solid object so presented to our view, no one would hesitate to pronounce 
it rather egg-shaped than spherical. The apparent curvature of the surface 
under such circumstances is not that of a perfect sphere, alike throughout; 
but conveys the irresistible impression of an elongation in one direction, 
and that, not directly towards the eye, but forming a pretty considerable 
angle, with the visual ray joining the eye and the moon’s centre. Nor does 
the form even present a perfect symmetry, as of a solid of revolution; but, 
on the contrary, somewhat distorted, or, as it were, skewed. The ques- 
tion which now arises is, how far any such appearances in a stereograph 
are to be received as evidence of a corresponding reality of conformation 
in the moon itself? And here we must at once reject any idea of explain- 
ing them by optical distortion due to instrumental causes, or to photo- 
graphic error, or subsequent distortion in procuring the positive 
impressions from the original negatives. The instrumental means at 
Mr. Delarue’s command preclude the one supposition, and the photogra- 
phic process employed (collodion on glass, optically copied), the other. 

Mr. Gussew, Director of the Imperial Observatory at Wilna, with a 
view to determine how far the whole or any part of this apparent 
anomaly of figure is real, has subjected* each of the two pictures of a 
pair in his possession, given him by Mr. Delarue, to careful and rigorous 

* Bulletin de (Acad. des Sct. de St. Petersbourg, i., 5, 276. 
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Microscopic measurement, by selecting on each of the pictures a consider- 
able number of sharply-defined, and securely identifiable points, identical 
in each, and, by measuring with extreme precision, by the aid of an appa- 
ratus constructed for the purpose, their distances from the centres and 
several points in the circumferences of the pictures. From these measures 
(which under such circumstances must be regarded as fully entitled to all 
the confidence of micrometrical measures, astronomically taken at the 
telescope), on subjecting them to mathematical computation, and applying 
the necessary corrections for parallax and refraction as affecting the 
diameter of the moon, and the apparent figure of her disc, M. Gussew has 
been led to conclude that a real eccentricity of the figure actually does 
exist, and that, in point of fact, a portion of the moon’s surface having its 
axis directed about five degrees from the earth as seen from the moon at 
the epoch of her mean libration, may be considered as belonging to a 
sphere of smaller radius (and, therefore, more convex) than the mean 
radius of the moon by about eighteen parts in 1,000, and, of which, the 
centre is situated nearer to the earth than that of the whole moon, by 
seventy-three thousandths of such mean radius (seventy-nine English 
miles). The portion of the moon, then, turned towards the earth may be 
considered as a continuous mountain mass, in the form of a meniscus lens, 
capping the sphere of the moon, and rising in its middle to a height of 
about fifty-nine English miles above the general level of its figure of 
equilibrium. 

M. Hansen's researches had already led him to conclude an elongation 
of the lunar axis in the direction of the earth, but to not much more than 
half this extent. Either result, but especially M. Gussew’s, would fully 
account for the total absence both of air and of water on the side of the 
moon turned towards us, and would be quite compatible with the abundant 
existence of both, and of a habitable hemisphere, on the opposite side,* 
on the same principle and for the same reason which has assembled the 
greater part of the water on the surface of our own planet on its southern 
hemisphere, leaving the great mass of land protuberant on the northern 
—viz. the non-coincidence of its centre of figure with its centre of gravity, 
or, in other words, the comparative lightness of the solid materials of the 
northern hemisphere. 

This result of M. Gussew, it will be ohserved, is quite independent of 
that stereoscopic appearance which suggested the inquiry. That appear- 
ancé may be, to a greater or less extent, an ocular illusion. It is well 
known that stereographs, taken under certain circumstances, have the 
effect of giving too great an apparent protuberance to salient features, 
And, moreover, in reference to the particular stereographs under con- 
sideration, we have satisfied ourselves by actual examination of a very 
beautiful specimen before us, that the apparent egg-shaped form and 
lateral distortion may be either most extravagantly exaggerated, or made 
almost to disappear by different modes of viewing them. But this, as 





* Sce Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, 5th Ed. Art, 436, a, 
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before observed, has nothing to do with M. Gussew’s conclusions, which 
regard each picture, per se, as a separate record, or self-registered series of 
micrometric measures, such as might have been astronomically obtained 
without the intervention of photography. We hope this will induce some 
astronomer to pursue this subject micrometrically ; choosing his oppor- 
tunities at opposite extremes of the moon’s libration. The mathematical 
theory of the subject (though for obvious reasons we cannot here enter 
into it) is very simple, and the subject one of no small interest. 

Passing from the figure of the moon to that of the earth, and those 
deviations of tlhe plumb-line at different points of its surface from the 
general law of perpendicularity to the surface of a spheroid, which are 
usually considered as owing to the lateral attractions of mountain masses 
drawing it towards them on both sides, a singular case of a quite 
contrary nature has turned up in the immediate vicinity of Moscow, 
where the operations of the Russian geodesists, confirmed by the subse- 
quent and more recent researches of M. Schweizer, Director of the Imperial 
Observatory of that city, have established the existence of a local deviation 
to the extraordinary amount of nineteen seconds within a very short 
distance of that metropolis. At Moscow the plumb-line is found to deviate 
eight seconds from the spheroidal perpendicular towards the north. At 
twenty Russian versts (13 English miles) to the northward of Moscow, 
this deviation ceases. It does so also at twelve versts (8 m.) to the south 
of the city; but on going farther south it recommences in a contrary 
direction, and at twenty-five versts to the south of Moscow is converted 
into a southern deviation of eleven seconds. Proceeding from Moscow in 
either an easterly or westerly direction, similar phenomena are observed. 
As there is nothing deserving the name of a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow, it follows, as a necessary consequence, from these facts, 
either—I1st: That there exist beneath Moscow enormous cavities, occupied 
by air, or perhaps by water. 2nd: That strata of some substance of 
very small specific gravity (Query, by possibility, coal, for coal in small 
quantity has already been found near Moscow ?) exist beneath that city. 
Or—3rd: That there extends over the whole of the country surrounding 
it a generally loose, unconsolidated mass of geological formations to a depth 
hopelessly beyond what human labour can ever expect to penetrate. 

The Comet.—WNon alias dire toties arsere comete ! we may fairly exclaim 
at the sight of a third great comet within four years. Our present visitor, 
however, though a fine and conspicuous object, can hardly be said to have 
vied with its great predecessors of 1858 and 1861; for, although its head 
has been unusually bright and concentrated, so much so as at the period 
of its greatest brilliancy to have fully equalled the pole-star in its general 
impression on the eye, the tail has throughout been short and unconspi- 
cuous; hardly, on any occasion, having been clearly traceable more than 
five or six degrees, and exhibiting neither the beautiful aigrette of 1858, nor 
the singular want of symmetry and the sharp ray-like prolongation which 
characterized that of 1861. The phenomena exhibited by its nucleus 
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proved, however, highly interesting and instructive, the observation having 
been greatly facilitated by the unusual circumstance of its perihelion 
passage taking place at the very time when both its situation in the 
heavens and its comparative proximity to our planet rendered it most 
conspicuously visible. This happened on the 23rd of August, its distance 
from the sun being then very nearly equal to the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, and from the earth materially less than half that radius. Thus, the 
whole process of the formation of the coma; its ejection from the nucleus, 
in the manner of a fountain of luminous vapour thrown forwards or 
towards the sun under the excitement of his influence; the variation 
in the direction and form of this jet from day to day, and the mode 
of its dispersion and backward drifting to form the coma and tail, 
have been placed before our eyes with unusual distinctness, owing, 
in all probability, to its remoteness from the sun in perihelio, and the 
consequent feebleness of the solar excitement compared with what takes 
place in cases of nearer appulse. There was developed no appearance of that 
crescent-like cap in front of the coma, which usually forms so conspicu- 
ous a feature in greater comets—at least, on those occasions, when we 
ourselves observed it to the greatest advantage, viz. on the 19th and 22nd 
of August, we could perceive no such crescent. On the first of those 
dates, viewing it with a Newtonian reflector of six inches in aperture and 
seven feet focal length, its nucleus under a low magnifying power appeared 
double; but on applying a power of 168, this appearance was resolved 
into that of a very condensed, small and brilliant nucleus, from which 
proceeded the jet or fountains in question, so narrow at its origin, and 
opening out so suddenly, as to convey almost the impression of a second 
larger and more nebulous nucleus connected with the real one by a neck 
of light much less brilliant than the latter. The lateral expansion of this 
false nucleus on both sides formed the coma, the most luminous portion of 
it being in advance of the real nucleus (or towards the sun), and its form 
somewhat flattened in front and with a very evident depression towards 
the vertex, conveying the idea of a bi-partition of the ejected vapour, 
and a drifting backwards of it in two streams, or rather puffs, on either 
side of the false nucleus. On the 23rd the same appearances were 
observed, but the direction of the original jet was now considerably 
oblique to the general axis of figure. On that evening at about half-past 
nine o’clock P.M. a small star was involved in the denser portion of 
the coma. At 10h. 55m. the comet had left this star far behind; and, 
being now completely disengaged from the coma, had so strikingly in- 
creased in splendour (being estimated as of the seventh magnitude, 
whereas before it could hardly be regarded as the tenth), that it was diffi- 
cult not to believe that a real destruction of a portion of its light had been 
effected in passing through the vapour of the coma. On neither occasion 
could any polarization of the comet’s light be detected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Mrs. Rorsr’s Boarpine-IHousr. 


HAVE said that John 
Eames had been petted 
by none but his mother, 
but I would not have it 
supposed, on this account, 
that John Eames had no 
friends. There is a class of 
young men who never get 
petted, though they may 
“ not be the less esteemed, 
or perhaps loved. They 
do not come forth to the 
world as Apollos, nor shine 
at all, keeping what light 
they may have for inward 
purposes. Such young 
men are often awkward, 
ungainly, and not yet 
formed in their gait; they 
straggle with their limbs, 
re om oe and are shy; words do 
Te, tr -4 , : not come to them with 
MuAEV Py Tr 
é ease, when words are re- 
quired, among any but their accustomed associates. Social meetings 
are periods of penance to them, and any appearance in public will un- 
nerve them. They go much about alone, and blush when women speak 
to them. In truth, they are not as yet men, whatever the number may 
be of their years; and, as they are no longer boys, the world has found 
for them the ungraceful name of hobbledehoy. 

Such observations, however, as I have been enabled to make on this 
matter have led me to believe that the hobbledehoy is by no means the 
least valuable species of the human race. When I compare the hobble- 
dehoy of one or two and twenty to some finished Apollo of the same age, 
I regard the former as unripe fruit, and the latter as fruit that is ripe. 
Then comes the question as to the two fruits. Which is the better fruit, 
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that which ripens early—which is, perhaps, favoured with some little 
forcing apparatus, or which, at least, is backed by the warmth of a 
southern wall; or that fruit of slower growth, as to which nature works 
without assistance, on which the sun operates in its own time,—or per- 
haps never operates if some ungenial shade has been allowed to interpose 
itself? The world, no doubt, is in favour of the forcing apparatus or of 
the southern wall. The fruit comes certainly, and at an assured period. 
It is spotless, speckless, and of a certain quality by no means despicable. 
The owner has it when he wants it, and it serves its turn. But, never- 
theless, according to my thinking, the fullest flavour of the sun is given 
to that other fruit,—is given in the sun’s own good time, if so be that no 
ungenial shade has interposed itself. I like the smack of the natural 
growth, and like it, perhaps, the better because that which has been 
obtained has been obtained without favour. 

But the hobbledehoy, though he blushes when women address him, 
and is uneasy even when he is near them, though he is not master of his 
limbs in a ball-room, and is hardly master of his tongue at any time, 
is the most eloquent of beings, and especially eloquent among beautiful 
women. He enjoys all the triumphs of a Don Juan, without any of 
Don Juan’s heartlessness, and is able to conquer in all encounters, 
through the force of his wit and the sweetness of his voice. But this 
eloquence is heard only by his own inner ears, and these triumphs are 
the triumphs of his imagination. 

The true hobbledehoy is much alone, not being greatly given to social 
intercourse even with other hobbledehoys,—a trait in his character which 
I think has hardly been sufficiently observed by the world at large. He 
has probably become a hobbledehoy instead of an Apollo because circum- 
stances have not afforded him much social intercourse; and, therefore, 
he wanders about in solitude, taking long walks, in which he dreams of 
those successes which are so far removed from his powers of achievement. 
Out in the fields, with his stick in his hand, he is very eloquent, cutting 
off the heads of the springing summer weeds, as he practises his oratory 
with energy. And thus he feeds an imagination for which those who 
know him give him but scanty credit, and unconsciously prepares himself 
for that latter ripenii z, if only the ungenial shade will some day cease to 
interpose itself. 

Such hobbledehoys receive but little petting, unless it be from a 
mother; and such a hobbledehoy was John Eames when he was sent 
away from Guestwick to begin his life in the big room of a public office 
in London. We may say that there was nothing of the young Apollo 
about him. But yet he was not without friends,—friends who wished 
him well and thought much of his welfare. And he had a younger sister 
who loved him dearly, who had no idea that he was a hobbledehoy, being 
somewhat of a hobbledehoya herself. Mrs. Eames, their mother, was a 
widow, living in a small house in Guestwick, whose husband had been 
throughout his whole life an intimate friend of our squire. He had 
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been a man of many misfortunes, having begun the world almost with 
affluence, and having ended it in poverty. He had lived all his days in 
yuestwick, having at one time occupied a large tract of land, and lost 
much money in experimental farming; and late in life he had taken a 
small house on the outskirts of the town, and there had died, some two 
years previously to the commencement of this story. With no other man 
had Mr. Dale lived on terms so intimate; and when Mr. Eames died 
Mr. Dale acted as executor under his will, and as guardian to his children. 
He had, moreover, obtained for John Eames that situation under the 
Crown which he now held. 

And Mrs. Eames had been and still was on very friendly terms with 
Mrs. Dale. The squire had never taken quite kindly to Mrs. Eames, 
whom her husband had not met till he was already past forty years of age. 
But Mrs. Dale had made up by her kindness to the poor forlorn woman 
for any lack of that cordiality which might have been shown to her from 
the Great House. Mrs. Eames was a poor forlorn woman,—forlorn even 
during the time of her husband’s life, but very wobegone now in her 
widowhood. In matters of importance the squire had been kind to her ; 
arranging for her her little money affairs, advising her about her house 
and income, also getting for her that appointment for her son. But he 
snubbed her when he met her, and poor Mrs. Eames held him in great 
awe. Mrs. Dale held her brother-in-law in no awe, and sometimes gave 
to the widow from Guestwick advice quite at variance to that given by 
the squire. In this way there had grown up an intimacy between Bell 
and Lily and the young Eames, and either of the girls was prepared to 
declare that Johnny Eames was her own and well-loved friend. Never- 
theless, they spoke of him occasionally with some little dash of merri- 
ment,—as is not unusual with pretty girls who have hobbledehoys among 
their intimate friends, and who are not themselves unaccustomed to the 
grace of an Apollo. 

I may as well announce at once that John Eames, when he went up 
to London, was absolutely and irretrievably in love with Lily Dale. He 
had declared his passion in the most moving language a hundred times ; 
but he had declared it only to himself. He had written much poetry 
about Lily, but he kept his lines safe under double lock and key. When 
he gave the reins to his imagination, he flattered himself that he might 
win not only her but the world at large also by his verses; but he would 
have perished rather than exhibit them to human eye. During the last 
ten weeks of his life at Guestwick, while he was preparing for his career 
in London, he hung about Allington, walking over frequently and then 
walking back again; but all in vain. During these visits he would 
sit in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room, speaking but little, and addressing him- 
self usually to the mother; but on each occasion, as he started on his long, 
hot walk, he resolved that he would say something by which Lily might 
know of his love. When he left for London that something had not been 
said. 
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He had not dreamed of asking her to be his wife. John Eames was 
about to begin the world with eighty pounds a year, and an allowance of 
twenty more from his mother’s purse. He was well aware that with such 
an income he could not establish himself as a married man in London, and 
he also felt that the man who might be fortunate enough to win Lily for 
his wife should be prepared to give her every soft luxury that the world 
could afford. He knew well that he ought not to expect any assurance 
of Lily’s love; but, nevertheless, he thought it possible that he might 
give her an assurance of his love. It would probably be in vain. He had 
no real hope, unless when he was in one of those poetic moods. He had 
acknowledged to himself, in some indistinct way, that he was no more 
than a hobbledehoy, awkward, silent, ungainly, with a face unfinished, as 
it were, or unripe. All this he knew, and knew also that there were 
Apollos in the world who would be only too ready to carry off Lily 
in their splendid cars. But not the less did he make up his mind that 
having loved her once, it behoved him, as a true man, to love her on to 
the end. 

One little word he had said to her when they parted, but it had been 
a word of friendship rather than of love. He had strayed out after her on 
to the lawn, leaving Bell alone in the drawing-room. Perhaps Lily had 
understood something of the boy’s feeling, and had wished to speak kindly 
to him at parting, or almost more than kindly. There is a silent love 
which women recognize, and which in some silent way they acknowledge, 
—giving gracious but silent thanks for the respect which accompanies it. 

““T have come to say good-by, Lily,” said Johnny Eames, following 
the girl down one of the paths. 

“ Good-by, John,” said she, turning round. “ You know how sorry 
we are to lose you. But it’s a great thing for you to be going up to 
London.” 

“Well; yes. I suppose itis. I'd sooner remain here, though.” 

“What ! stay here, doing nothing! Iam sure you would not.” 

“Of course, I should like to do something. I mean e 

“You mean that it is painful to part with old friends; and I’m sure 
that we all feel that at parting with you. But you'll havea holiday some- 
times, and then we shall see you.” 

“Yes ; of course, I shall see you then. I think, Lily, I shall care 
more about seeing you than anybody.” 

“Oh, no, John. There'll be your own mother and sister.” 

“Yes ; there'll be mother and Mary, of course. But I will come over 
here the very first day,—that is, if you'll care to see me? ” 

“We shall care to see you very much. You know that. And—dear 
John, I do hope you'll be happy.” 

There was a tone in her voice as she spoke which almost upset him . 
or, I should rather say, which almost put him up upon his legs and made 
him speak ; but its ultimate effect was less powerful. “Do you?” said 
he, as he held her hand for a few happy seconds. “ And I’m sure I hope 
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you'll always be happy. Good-by, Lily.” Then he left her, returning 
to the house, and she continued her walk, wandering down among the 
trees in the shrubbery, and not showing herself for the next half hour. 
How many girls have some such lover as that,—a lover who says no 
more to them than Johnny Eames then said to Lily Dale, who never says 
more than that? And yet when, in after years, they count over the 
names of all who have loved them, the name of that awkward youth 
is never forgotten. 

That farewell had been spoken nearly two years since, and Lily Dale 
was then seventeen. Since that time, John Eames had been home once, 
and during his month’s holidays had often visited Allington. But he had 
never improved upon that occasion of which I have told. It had seemed 
to him that Lily was colder to him than in old days, and he had become, 
if anything, more shy in his ways with her. He was to return to Guest- 
wick again during this autumn ; but, to tell honestly the truth in the 
matter, Lily Dale did not think or care very much for his coming. 
Girls of nineteen do not care for lovers of one-and-twenty, unless it be 
when the fruit has had the advantage of some forcing apparatus or 
southern wall. 

John Eames’s love was still as hot as ever, having been sustained on 
poetry, and kept alive, perhaps, by some close confidence in the ears of a 
brother clerk; but it is not to be supposed that during these two years 
he had been a melancholy lover. It might, perhaps, have been better for 
him had his disposition led him to that line of life. Such, however, had 
not been the case. He had already abandoned the flute on which he had 
learned to sound three sad notes before he left Guestwick, and, after the 
fifth or sixth Sunday, he had relinquished his solitary walks along the 
towing-path of the Regent's Park Canal. To think of one’s absent love is 
very sweet; but it becomes monotonous after a mile or two of a towing- 
path, and the mind will turn away to Aunt Sally, the Cremorne Gardens, 
and financial questions. I doubt whether any girl would be satisfied with 
her lover’s mind if she knew the whole of it. 

“T say, Caudle, I wonder whether a fellow could get into a club?” 

This proposition was made, on one of those Sunday walks, by John 
Eames to the friend of his bosom, a brother clerk, whose legitimate name 
was Cradell, and who was therefore called Caudle by his friends. 

“Get intoaclub? Fisher in our room belongs to a club.” 

“ That’s only a chess-club. I mean a regular club.” 

“One of the swell ones at the West End?” said Cradell, almost lost 
in admiration at the ambition of his friend. 

“T shouldn’t want it to be particularly swell. If a man isn’t a swell, 
I don’t see what he gets by going among those who are. But it is so 
uncommon slow at Mother Roper’s.” Now Mrs. Roper was a respectable 
lady, who kept a boarding-house in Burton Crescent, and to whom 
Mrs. Eames had been strongly recommended when she was desirous of 
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in London John Eames had lived alone in lodgings; but that had resulted 
in discomfort, solitude, and, alas! in some amount of debt, which had 
come heavily on the poor widow. Now, for the second year, some safer 
mode of life was necessary. She had learned that Mrs. Cradell, the widow 
of a barrister, who had also succeeded in getting her son into the Income- 
tax Office, had placed him in charge of Mrs. Roper; and she, with many 
injunctions to that motherly woman, submitted her own boy to the same 
custody. 

“ And about going to church?” Mrs. Eames had said to Mrs. Roper. 

“JT don’t suppose I can look after that, ma’am,” Mrs. Roper had 
answered, conscientiously. “Young gentlemen choose mostly their own 
churches.” 

‘“‘But they do go?” asked the mother, very anxious in her heart as 
to this new life in which her boy was to be left to follow in so many 
things the guidance of his own lights. 

‘“‘ They who have been brought up steady do so, mostly.” 

“He has been brought up steady, Mrs. Roper. He has, indeed. And 
you won't give him a latch-key ?” 

“ Well, they always do ask for it.” 

“ But he won’t insist, if you tell him that I had rather that he shouldn't 
have one.” 

Mrs. Roper promised accordingly, and Johnny Eames was left under 
her charge. He did ask for the latch-key, and Mrs. Roper answered as 
she was bidden. But he asked again, having been sophisticated by the 
philosophy of Cradell, and then Mrs. Roper handed him the key. She 
was a woman who plumed herself on being as good as her word, not 
understanding that any one could justly demand from her more than that. 
She gave Johnny Eames the key, as doubtless she had intended to do; 
for Mrs. Roper knew the world, and understood that young men without 
latch-keys would not remain with her. 

“T thought you didn’t seem to find it so dull since Amelia came 
home,” said Cradell. 

“Amelia! What's Amelia tome? I have told you everything, 
Cradell, and yet you can talk to me about Amelia Roper !” 

“Come now, Johnny ” He had always been called Johnny, and 
the name had gone with him to his office. Even Amelia Roper had called 
him Johnny on more than one occasion before this. ‘ You were as sweet 
to her the other night as though there were no such person as L. D. in 
existence.” John Eames turned away and shook his head. Nevertheless, 
the words of his friend were grateful to him. The character of a Don 
Juan was not unpleasant to his imagination, and he liked to think that he 
might amuse Amelia Roper with a passing word, though his heart was 
true to Lilian Dale. In truth, however, many more of the passing words 
had been spoken by the fair Amelia than by him. 

Mrs. Roper had been quite as good as her word when she told 
Mrs. Eames that her household was composed of herself, of a son who 
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was in an attorney’s office, of an ancient maiden cousin, named Miss 
Spruce, who lodged with her, and of Mr. Cradell. The divine Amelia 
had not then been living with her, and the nature of the statement which 
she was making by no means compelled her to inform Mrs. Eames that 
the young lady would probably return home in the following winter. A 
Mr. and Mrs. Lupex had also joined the family lately, and Mrs. Roper’s 
house was now supposed to be full. 

And it must be acknowledged that Johnny Eames had, in certain 
unguarded moments, confided to Cradell the secret of a second, weaker 
passion for Amelia. ‘She is a fine girl,—a deuced fine girl!” Johnny 
Eames had said, using a style of language which he had learned since he 
left Guestwick and Allington. Mr. Cradell, also, was an admirer of the 
fair sex ; and, alas! that I should say so, Mrs. Lupex, at the present 
moment, was the object of his admiration. Not that he entertained 
the slightest idea of wronging Mr. Lupex,—a man who was a scene- 
painter, and knew the world. Mr. Cradell admired Mrs. Lupex as a 
connoisseur, not simply as aman. “ By heavens! Johnny, what a figure 
that woman has!” he said, one morning, as they were walking to their 
office. 

“Yes; she stands well on her pins.” 

“Tshould think she did. If I understand anything of form,” said 
Cradell, “‘ that woman is nearly perfect. What a torso she has?” 

From which expression, and from the fact that Mrs. Lupex depended 
greatly upon her stays and crinoline for such figure as she succeeded in 
displaying, it may, perhaps, be understood that Mr. Cradell did not 
understand much about form. 

“Tt seems to me that her nose isn’t quite straight,” said Johnny Eames. 
Now, it undoubtedly was the fact that the nose on Mrs. Lupex’s face was 
a little awry. It was a long, thin nose, which, as it progressed forward 
into the air, certainly had a preponderating bias towards the left side. 

“T care more for figure than face,” said Cradell. “But Mrs. Lupex 
has fine eyes—very fine eyes.” 

‘“‘ And knows how to use them, too,” said Johnny. 

“Why shouldn’t she? And then she has lovely hair.” 

“ Only she never brushes it in the morning.” 

“Do you know, I like that kind of deshabille,” said Cradell. “Too 
much care always betrays itself.” 

“ But a woman should be tidy.” 

‘‘ What a word to apply to such a creature as Mrs. Lupex! I call 
her a splendid woman. And how well she was got up last night. Do 
you know, I've an idea that Lupex treats her very badly. She said a 
word or two to me yesterday that ,’ and then he paused. There 
are some confidences which a man does not share even with his dearest 
friend. 

“T rather fancy it’s quite the other way,’ 

“ How the other way?” 
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said Eames. 
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“ That Lupex has quite as much as he likes of Mrs. L. The sound 
of her voice sometimes makes me shake in my shoes, I know.” 

“T like a woman with spirit,” said Cradell. 

“Oh, so do I. But one may have too much of a good thing. Amelia 
did tell me;—only you won't mention it.” 

“ Of course, I won't.” 

“She told me that Lupex sometimes was obliged to run away from 
her. He goes down to the theatre, and remains there two or three days at 
atime. Then she goes to fetch him, and there is no end of a row in the 
house.” 

“The fact is, he drinks,” said Cradell. “ By George, I pity a woman 
whose husband drinks—and such a woman as that, too!” 

“Take care, old fellow, or you'll find yourself in a scrape.” 

“T know what I’m at. Lord bless you, I’m not going to lose my head 
because I see a fine woman.” 

“ Or your heart either ?” 

“Oh, heart! There’s nothing of that kind of thing about me. I 
regard a woman as a picture or a statue. I dare say I shall marry 
some day, because men do; but I’ve no idea of losing myself about a 
woman.” 

“T’d lose myself ten times over for P 

“TL. D.,” said Cradell. 

“ That I would. And yet I know I shall never have her. I’m a jolly, 
laughing sort of fellow; and yet, do you know, Caudle, when that girl 
marries, it will be all up with me. It will, indeed.” 

“Do you mean that you'll cut your throat?” 

“No; Ishan’t do that. Ishan’t do anything of that sort; and yet 
it will be all up with me.” 

“ You are going down there in October ;—why don’t you ask her to 
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have you?” 

“With ninety pounds a year!” His grateful country had twice 
increased his salary at the rate of five pounds each year. “ With ninety 
pounds a year, and twenty allowed me by my mother!” 

“She could wait, I suppose. I should ask her, and no mistake. If 
one is to love a girl, it’s no good one going on in that way.” 

“Tt isn’t much good, certainly,” said Johnny Eames. And then they 
reached the door of the Income-tax Office, and each went away to his 
own desk. 

From this little dialogue, it may be imagined that though Mrs. Roper 
was as good as her word, she was not exactly the woman whom 
Mrs. Eames would have wished to select as a protecting angel for her son. 
But the truth I take to be this, that protecting angels for widows’ sons, at 
forty-eight pounds a year, paid quarterly, are not to be found very readily 
in London. Mrs. Roper was not worse than others of her class.. She 
would much have preferred lodgers who were respectable to those who 
were not so,—if she could only have found respectable lodgers as she 
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was in an attorney’s office, of an ancient maiden cousin, named Miss 
Spruce, who lodged with her, and of Mr. Cradell. The divine Amelia 
had not then been living with her, and the nature of the statement which 
she was making by no means compelled her to inform Mrs. Eames that 
the young lady would probably return home in the following winter. A 
Mr. and Mrs. Lupex had also joined the family lately, and Mrs. Roper’s 
house was now supposed to be full. 

And it must be acknowledged that Johnny Eames had, in certain 
unguarded moments, confided to Cradell the secret of a second, weaker 
passion for Amelia. “She is a fine girl,—a deuced fine girl!” Johnny 
Eames had said, using a style of language which he had learned since he 
left Guestwick and Allington. Mr. Cradell, also, was an admirer of the 
fair sex ; and, alas! that I should say so, Mrs. Lupex, at the present 
moment, was the object of his admiration. Not that he entertained 
the slightest idea of wronging Mr. Lupex,—a man who was a scene- 
painter, and knew the world. Mr. Cradell admired Mrs. Lupex as a 
connoisseur, not simply asa man. ‘ By heavens! Johnny, what a figure 
that woman has!” he said, one morning, as they were walking to their 
office. 

“Yes; she stands well on her pins.” 

“T should think she did. If I understand anything of form,” said 
Cradell, “‘ that woman is nearly perfect. What a torso she has?” 

From which expression, and from the fact that Mrs. Lupex depended 
greatly upon her stays and crinoline for such figure as she succeeded in 
displaying, it may, perhaps, be understood that Mr. Cradell did not 
understand much about form. 

“Tt seems to me that her nose isn’t quite straight,” said Johnny Eames. 
Now, it undoubtedly was the fact that the nose on Mrs. Lupex’s face was 
a little awry. It was a long, thin nose, which, as it progressed forward 
into the air, certainly had a preponderating bias towards the left side. 

“T care more for figure than face,” said Cradell. ‘“ But Mrs. Lupex 
has fine eyes—very fine eyes.” 

‘“¢ And knows how to use them, too,” said Johnny. 

“Why shouldn't she? And then she has lovely hair.” 

“Only she never brushes it in the morning.” 

“ Do you know, I like that kind of deshabille,” said Cradell. “Too 
much care always betrays itself.” 

“‘ But a woman should be tidy.” 

‘‘ What a word to apply to such a creature as Mrs. Lupex! I call 
her a splendid woman. And how well she was got up last night. Do 
you know, I've an idea that Lupex treats her very badly. She said a 
word or two to me yesterday that ,’ and then he paused. There 
are some confidences which a man does not share even with his dearest 





friend. 
“T rather fancy it’s quite the other way,” said Eames, 
“ How the other way ?” 
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“ That Lupex has quite as much as he likes of Mrs. L. The sound 
of her voice sometimes makes me shake in my shoes, I know.” 

“T like a woman with spirit,” said Cradell. 

“Oh, so do I. But one may have too much of a good thing. Amelia 
did tell me ;—only you won’t mention it.” 

“ Of course, I won't.” 

“ She told me that Lupex sometimes was obliged to run away from 
her. He goes down to the theatre, and remains there two or three days at 
atime. Then she goes to fetch him, and there is no end of a row in the 
house.” 

“ The fact is, he drinks,” said Cradell. “ By George, I pity a woman 
whose husband drinks—and such a woman as that, too!” 

“Take care, old fellow, or you'll find yourself in a scrape.” 

“T know what I’m at. Lord bless you, I’m not going to lose my head 
because I see a fine woman.” 

“ Or your heart either ?” 

“Oh, heart! There’s nothing of that kind of thing about me. I 
regard a woman as a picture or a statue. I dare say I shall marry 
some day, because men do; but I’ve no idea of losing myself about a 
woman.” 

“T’d lose myself ten times over for. 

“TL, D.,” said Cradell. 

“That I would. And yet I know I shall never have her. I’m a jolly, 
laughing sort of fellow; and yet, do you know, Caudle, when that girl 
marries, it will be all up with me. It will, indeed.” 

“Do you mean that you'll cut your throat?” 

“No; Ishan’t do that. I shan’t do anything of that sort; and yet 
it will be all up with me.” 

“You are going down there in October ;—why don’t you ask her to 
have you?” 

“With ninety pounds a year!” His grateful country had twice 
increased his salary at the rate of five pounds each year. ‘“ With ninety 
pounds a year, and twenty allowed me by my mother!” 

“She could wait, I suppose. I should ask her, and no mistake. If 
one is to love a girl, it’s no good one going on in that way.” 

“Tt isn’t much good, certainly,” said Johnny Eames. And then they 
reached the door of the Income-tax Office, and each went away to his 
own desk. 

From this little dialogue, it may be imagined that though Mrs. Roper 
was as good as her word, she was not exactly the woman whom 
Mrs. Eames would have wished to select as a protecting angel for her son. 
But the truth I take to be this, that protecting angels for widows’ sons, at 
forty-eight pounds a year, paid quarterly, are not to be found very readily 
in London. Mrs. Roper was not worse than others of her class. She 
would much have preferred lodgers who were respectable to those who 
were not so,—if she could only have found respectable lodgers as she 
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wanted them. Mr. and Mrs. Lupex hardly came under that denomi- 
nation; aud when she gave them up her big front bedroom at a hundred 
a year, she knew she was doing wrong. And she was troubled, too, about 
her own daughter Amelia, who was already over thirty years of age. 
Amelia was a very clever young woman, who had been, if the truth 
must be told, first young lady at a millinery establishment in Man- 
chester. Mrs. Roper knew that Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Cradell would 
not wish their sons to associate with her daughter. But what could she 
do? She could not refuse the shelter of her own house to her own child, 
and yet her heart misgave her when she saw Amelia flirting with young 
Eames. 

“T wish, Amelia, you wouldn’t have so much to say to that young 
man.” 

“‘ Laws, mother.” 

“So I do. If you go on like that, you'll put me out of both my 
lodgers.” 

“ Go on like what, mother? If a gentleman speaks to me, I suppose 
I’m to answer him? I know how to behave myself, I believe.” And 
then she gave her head a toss. Whereupon her mother was silent; for 
her mother was afraid of her. 





CHAPTER V. 
Axout L. D. 


Apotio Crosbie left London for Allington on the 31st of August, intend- 
ing to stay there four weeks, with the declared intention of recruiting 
his strength by an absence of two months from official cares, and with 
no fixed purpose as to his destiny for the last of those two months. Offers 
of hospitality had been made to him by the dozen. Lady Hartletop’s 
doors, in Shropshire, were open to him, if he chose to enter them. He had 
been invited by the Countess de Courcy to join her suite at Courcy 
Castle, His special friend Montgomerie Dobbs had a place in Scotland, and 
then there was a yachting party by which he was much wanted. But 
Mr. Crosbie had as yet knocked himself down to none of these biddings, 
having before him when he left London no other fixed engagement than 
that which took him to Allington. On the first of October we shall also 
find ourselves at Allington in company with Johnny Eames; and Apollo 
Crosbie will still be there,—by no means to the comfort of our friend 
from the Income-tax Office. 

Johnny Eames cannot be called unlucky in that matter of his annual 
holiday, seeing that he was allowed to leave London in October, a month 
during which few chose to own that they remain in town. For myself, I 
always regard May as the best month for holiday-making ; but then no 
Londoner cares to be absent in May. Young Eames, though he lived in 
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Burton Crescent and had as yet no connection with the West End, had 
already learned his lesson in this respect. “ Those fellows in the big 
room want me to take May,” he had said to his friend Cradell. “They 
must think I’m uncommon green.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Cradell. “A man shouldn’t be asked to take his 
leave in May. I never did, and what’s more, I never will. I'd go to the 
Board first.” 

Eames had escaped this evil without going to the Board, and had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for himself for his own holiday that month of October, 
which, of all months, is perhaps the most highly esteemed for holiday 
purposes. “I shall go down by the mail-train to-morrow night,” he said 
to Amelia Roper, on the evening before his departure. At that moment 
he was sitting alone with Amelia in Mrs. Roper’s back drawing-room. 
In the front room Cradell was talking to Mrs. Lupex; but as Miss 
Spruce was with them, it may be presumed that Mr. Lupex need have 
had no cause for jealousy. 

“ Yes,” said Amelia; “I know how great is your haste to get down 
to that fascinating spot. I could not expect that you would lose one 
single hour in hurrying away from Burton Crescent.” 

Amelia Roper was a tall, well-grown young woman, with dark hair 
and dark eyes ;—not handsome, for her nose was thick, and the lower part 
of her face was heavy, but yet not without some feminine attractions. 
Her eyes were bright; but then, also, they were mischievous. She could 
talk fluently enough; but then, also, she could scold. She could assume 
sometimes the plumage of a dove; but then again she could occasionally 
ruffle her feathers like an angry kite. I am quite prepared to acknow- 
ledge that John Eames should have kept himself clear of Amelia Roper ; 
but then young men so frequently do those things which they should 
not do! 

“ After twelve months up here in London one is glad to get away to 
one’s own friends,” said Johnny. 

“ Your own friends, Mr. Eames! What sort of friends? Do you 
suppose I don’t know?” 

“Well, no. I don’t think you do know.” 

“DL. D.!” said Amelia, showing that Lily had been spoken of among 
people who should never have been allowed to hear her name. But 
perhaps, after all, no more than those two initials were known in Burton 
Crescent. From the tone which was now used in naming them, it was 
sufficiently manifest that Amelia considered herself to be wronged by their 
very existence. 

“L.S. D.,” said Johnny, attempting the line of a witty, gay young 
spendthrift. ‘That's my love; pounds, shillings, and pence; and a very 
coy mistress she is.” 

“Nonsense, sir. Don’t talk to me in that way. As if I didn’t know 
where your heart was. What right had you to speak to me if you had 
an L. D. down in the country?” 
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It should be here declared on behalf of poor John Eames that he had 
not ever spoken to Amelia—he had not spoken to her in any such 
phrase as her words seemed to imply. But then he had written to her a 
fatal note of which we will speak further before long, and that perhaps was 
quite as bad,—or worse. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Johnny. But the laugh was assumed, and not 
assumed with ease. 

“ Yes, sir; it’s a laughing matter to you, I dare say. It is very easy 
for a man to laugh under such circumstances ;—that is to say, if he is per- 
fectly heartless,—if he’s got a stone inside his bosom instead of flesh and 
blood. Some men are made of stone, I know, and are troubled with no 
feelings.” 

“‘ What is it you want me to say? You pretend to know all about it, 
and it wouldn’t be civil in me to contradict you.” 

“What is it I want? You know very well what I want; or rather, I 
don't want anything. What is it to me? It is nothing to me about 
L.D. You can go down to Allington and do what you like for me. Only 
I hate such ways.” 

“ What ways, Amelia ?” 

“ What ways ! Now, look here, Johnny : I’m not going to make a foc] of 
myself for any man. When I came home here three months ago—and 
I wish I never had;”—she paused here a moment, waiting for a word of 
tenderness; but as the word of tenderness did not come, she went on— 
“but when I did come home, I didn’t think there was a man in all 
London could make me care for him,—that I didn’t. And now you're 
going away, without so much as hardly saying a word to me.” And then 
she brought out her handkerchief. 

“ What am I to say, when you keep on scolding me all the time?” 

“ Scolding you!—And me too! No, Johnny, I ain’t scolding you, 
and don't mean to. If it’s to be all over between us, say the word, and 
I'll take myself away out of the house before you come back again. I’ve 
had no secrets from you. I can go back to my business in Manchester, 
though it is beneath my birth, and not what I’ve been used to. If L. 0. 
is more to you than I am, I won't stand in your way. Only say the 
word.” 

L. D. was more to him than Amelia Roper,—ten times more to him. 
L. D. would have been everything to him, and Amelia Roper was worse 
than nothing. He felt all this at the moment, and struggled hard to 
collect an amount of courage that would make him free. 

“ Say the word,” said she, rising on her feet before him, “and all 
between you and me shall be over. I have got your promise, but I’d 
scorn to take advantage. If Amelia hasn’t got your heart, she’d despise 
to take your hand. Only I must have an answer.” 

It would seem that an easy way of escape was offered to him; but 
the lady probably knew that the way as offered by her was not easy to 
such an one as John Eames. 
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“ Amelia,” he said, still keeping his seat, 

“Well, sir?” 

“ You know I love you.” 

“ And about L. D.?” 

“Tf you choose to believe all the nonsense that Cradell puts into your 
head, I can’t help it. If you like to make yourself jealous about two 
letters, it isn’t my fault.” 

“ And you love me?” said she. 

“Of course I love you.” And then, upon hearing these words, 
Amelia threw herself into his arms. 

As the folding doors between the two rooms were not closed, and as 
Miss Spruce was sitting in her easy chair immediately opposite to them, 
it was probable that she saw what passed. But Miss Spruce was a 
taciturn old lady, not easily excited to any show of surprise or admira- 
tion ; and as she had lived with Mrs. Roper for the last twelve years, she 
was probably well acquainted with her daugliter’s ways. 

“You'll be true to me?” said Amelia, during the moment of that 
embrace ;—“ true to me for ever?” 

“Oh, yes; that’s a matter of course,” said Johnny Eames. And 
then she liberated him; and the two strolled into the front sitting- 
room. 

““T declare, Mr. Eames,” said Mrs. Lupex, “I’m glad you’ve come. 
Ifere’s Mr. Cradell does say such queer things.” 

“ Queer things!” said Cradell. ‘“ Now, Miss Spruce, I appeal to you 
—Have I said any queer things?” 

“Tf you did, sir, I didn’t notice them,” said Miss Spruce. 

“T noticed them, then,” said Mrs. Lupex. ‘‘ An unmarried man like 
Mr. Cradell has no business to know whether a married lady wears a cap 
or her own hair,—has he, Mr. Eames?” 

“T don’t think I ever know,” said Johnny, not intending any sarcasm 
on Mrs. Lupex. 

“‘T dare say not, sir,” said the lady. “ We all know where your atten- 
tion is riveted. If you were to wear a cap, my dear, somebody would 
see the difference very soon,—wouldn’t they, Miss Spruce?” 

“T dare say they would,” said Miss Spruce. 

“Tf I could look as nice in a cap as you do, Mrs. Lupex, I’d wear one 
to-morrow,” said Amelia, who did not wish to quarrel with the married 
lady at the present moment. There were occasions, however, on which 
Mrs. Lupex and Miss Roper were by no means so gracious to each 
other. 

“ Does Lupex like caps?” asked Cradell. 

“If I wore a plumed helmet on my head, it’s my belief he wouldn't 
know the difference ; nor yet if I had got no head at all. That’s what 
comes of getting married. If you'll take my advice, Miss Roper, you'll 
stay as you are ; even though somebody should break his heart about it. 
Wouldn’t you, Miss Spruce? ” 
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“Oh, as for me, I’m an old woman, you know,” said Miss Spruce, 
which was certainly true. 

“T don’t see what any woman gets by marrying,” continued Mrs. Lupex. 
“ But a man gains everything. He don’t know how to live, unless he’s 
got a woman to help him.” 

“ But is love to go for nothing?” said Cradell. 

“Oh, love! I don’t believe in love. I suppose I thought I loved once, 
but what did it come to after all? Now, there’s Mr. Eames,—we all know 
he’s in love.” 

“ Tt comes natural to me, Mrs. Lupex. I was born so,” said Johnny. 

“ And there’s Miss Roper ;—one never ought to speak free about a 
lady, but perhaps she’s in love too.” 

‘Speak for yourself, Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. 

‘‘ There’s no harm in saying that, is there? I’m sure, if you ain't, 
you're very hard-hearted ; for if ever there was a true lover, I believe 
you've got one of your own. My !—if there’s not Lupex’s step on the 
stair! What can bring him home at this hour? If he’s been drinking, 
he'll come home as cross as anything.” Then Mr. Lupex entered the 
room, and the pleasantness of the party was destroyed. 

It may be said that neither Mrs. Cradell nor Mrs. Eames would have 
placed their sons in Burton Crescent if they had known the dangers into 
which the young men would fall. Each, it must be acknowledged, was 
imprudent; but each clearly saw the imprudence of the other. Not a 
week before this Cradell had seriously warned his friend against the arts 
of Miss Roper. “ By George, Johnny, you'll get yourself entangled with 
that girl.” 

“ One always has to go through that sort of thing,” said Johnny. 

“Yes; but those who go through too much of it never get out 
again. Where would you be if she got a written promise of marriage 
from you?” 

Poor Johnny did not answer this immediately, for in very truth Amelia 
Roper had such a document in her possession. 

“ Where should I be?” said he. ‘Among the breaches of promise, 
I suppose.” 

“ Either that, or else among the victims of matrimony. My belief of 
you is, that if you gave such a promise, you'd carry it out.” 

“ Perhaps I should,” said Johnny ; “ but I don’t know. It’s a matter 
of doubt what a man ought to do in such a case.” 

“ But there’s been nothing of that kind yet?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” 

“Tf I was you, Johnny, I'd keep away from her. It’s very good fun, 
of course, that sort of thing; but it isso uncommon dangerous! Where 
would you be now with such a girl as that for your wife?” 

Such had been the caution given by Cradell to his friend. And now, 
just as he was starting for Allington, Eames returned the compliment. 
They had gone together to the Great Western station at Paddington, and 
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Johnny tendered his advice as they were walking together up and down 
the platform. 

“T say, Caudle, old boy, you'll find yourself in trouble with that 
Mrs. Lupex, if you don’t take care of yourself.” 

“But I shall take care of myself. There’s nothing so safe as a little 
nonsense with a married woman. Of course, it means nothing, you 
know, between her and me.” 

“T don’t suppose it does mean anything. But she’s always talking 
about Lupex being jealous; and if he was to cut up rough, you wouldn’t 
find it pleasant.” 

Cradell, however, seemed to think that there was no danger. His 
little affair with Mrs. Lupex was quite platonic and safe. As for doing 
any real harm, his principles, as he assured his friend, were too high. 
Mrs. Lupex was a woman of talent, whom no one seemed to understand, 
and, therefore, he had taken some pleasure in studying her character. It 
was merely a study of character, and nothing more. Then the friends 
parted, and Eames was carried away by the night mail-train down to 
Guestwick. 

How his mother was up to receive him at four o’clock in the morning, 
how her maternal heart was rejoiced at seeing the improvement in his 
gait, and the manliness of appearance imparted to him by his whiskers I 
need not describe at length. Many of the attributes of a hobbledehoy 
had fallen from him, and even Lily Dale might now probably acknowledge 
that he was no longer a boy. All which might be regarded as good, if 
only in putting off childish things he had taken up things which were 
better than childish. 

On the very first day of his arrival he made his way over to Allington. 
He did not walk on this occasion as he had used to do in the old happy 
days. He had an idea that it might not be well for him to go into 
Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room with the dust of the road on his boots, and the 
heat of the day on his brow. So he borrowed a horse and rode over, 
taking some pride in a pair of spurs which he had bought in Piccadilly, 
and in his kid gloves, which were brought out new for the occasion. 
Alas, alas! I fear that those two years in London have not improved 
John Eames ; and yet I have to acknowledge that John Eames is one of 
the heroes of my story. 

On entering Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room he found Mrs. Dale and her 
eldest daughter. Lily at the moment was not there, and as he shook 
hands with the other two, of course, he asked for her. 

“She is only in the garden,” said Bell. “ She will be here directly.” 

“‘ She has walked across to the Great House with Mr. Crosbie,” said 
Mrs. Dale; “ but she is not going to remain. She will be so glad to see 
you, John! We all expected you to-day.” 

“Did you?” said Johnny, whose heart had been plunged into cold 
water at the mention of Mr. Crosbie’s name. He had been thinking of 
Lilian Dale ever since his friend had left him on the railway platform ; 
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and, as I beg to assure all ladies who may read my tale, the truth of his 
love for Lily had moulted no feather through that unholy liaison between 
him and Miss Roper. fear that I shall be disbelieved in this; but it 
was so. His heart was and ever had been true to Lilian, although he 
had allowed himself to be talked into declarations of affection by such a 
creature as Amelia Roper. He had been thinking of his meeting with 
Lily all the night and throughout the morning, and now he heard that 
she was walking alone about the gardens with a strange gentleman. 
That Mr. Crosbie was very grand and very fashionable he had heard, but 
he knew no more of him. Why should Mr. Crosbie be allowed to walk 
with Lily Dale? And why should Mrs. Dale mention the circumstance 
as though it were quite a thing of course? Such mystery as there was 
in this was solved very quickly. 

“I’m sure Lily won’t object to my telling such a dear friend as you 
what has happened,” said Mrs. Dale. “ She is engaged to be married to 
Mr. Crosbie.” 

The water into which Johnny’s heart had been plunged now closed 
over his head and left him speechless. Lily Dale was engaged to be 
married to Mr. Crosbie! He knew that he should have spoken when he 
heard the tidings. He knew that the moments of silence as they passed 
hy told his secret to the two women before him,—that secret which it 
would now behove him to conceal from all the world. But yet he could 


not speak. 

“ We are all very well pleased at the match,” said Mrs. Dale, wishing 
to spare him. 

“Nothing can be nicer than Mr. Crosbie,” said Bell. ‘We have 
often talked about you, and he will be so happy to know you.” 

“‘ He won’t know much about me,” said Johnny; and even in speaking 
these few senseless words—words which he uttered because it was neces- 
sary that he should say something—the tone of his voice was altered. 
Ile would have given the world to have been master of himself at this 
moment, but he felt that he was utterly vanquished. 

“ There is Lily coming across the lawn,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Then I'd better go,” said Eames. “ Don’t say anything about it ; 
pray don’t.” And then, without waiting for another word, he escaped 
out of the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEAUTIFUL DAYS. 


T am well aware that I have not as yet given any description of Bell and 
Lilian Dale, and equally well aware that the longer the doing so is post- 
poned the greater the difficulty becomes. I wish it could be understocd 
without any description that they were two pretty, fair-haired girls, of 
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whom Bell was the tallest and the prettiest, whereas Lily was almost as 
pretty as her sister, and perhaps was more attractive. 

They were fair-haired girls, very like each other, of whom I have 
before my mind’s eye a distinct portrait, which I fear I shall not be able 
to draw in any such manner as will make it distinct to others. They 
were something below the usual height, being slight and slender in all 
their proportions. Lily was the shorter of the two, but the difference 
was so trifling that it was hardly remembered unless the two were 
together. And when I said that Bell was the prettier, I should, perhaps, 
have spoken more justly had I simply declared that her features were 
more regular than her sister’s. The two girls were very fair, so that the 
soft tint of colour which relieved the whiteness of their complexion was 
rather acknowledged than distinctly seen. It was there, telling its own 
tale of health, as its absence would have told a tale of present or coming 
sickness; and yet nobody could ever talk about the colour in their cheeks. 
The hair of the two girls was so alike in hue and texture, that no one, 
not even their mother, could say that there was a difference. It was not 
flaxen hair, and yet it was very light. Nor did it approach to auburn; 
and yet there ran through it a golden tint that gave it a distinct bright- 
ness of its own. But with Bell it was more plentiful than with Lily, and 
therefore Lily would always talk of her own scanty locks, and tell how 
beautiful were those belonging to her sister. Nevertheless Lily’s head 
was quite as lovely as her sister’s; for its form was perfect, and the simple 
braids in which they both wore their hair did not require any great 
exuberance in quantity. Their eyes were brightly blue; but Bell’s were 
long, and soft, and tender, often hardly daring to raise themselves to your 
face; while those of Lily were rounder, but brighter, and seldom kept by 
any want of courage from fixing themselves where they pleased. And 
Lily’s face was perhaps less oval in its form—less perfectly oval—than her 
sister's. The shape of the forehead was, I think, the same, but with Bell 
the chin was something more slender and delicate. But Bell’s chin was 
unmarked, whereas on her sister’s there was a dimple which amply com- 
pensated for any other deficiency in its beauty. Bell’s teeth were more 
even than her sister's; but then she showed her teeth more frequently. 
Her lips were thinner, and, as I cannot but think, less expressive. Her 
nose was decidedly more regular in its beauty, for Lily’s nose was some- 
what broader than it should have been. It may, therefore, be understood 
that Bell would be considered the beauty by the family. 

But there was, perhaps, more in the general impression made by these 
girls, and in the whole tone of their appearance, than in the absolute 
loveliness of their features or the grace of their figures. There was about 
them a dignity of dermeanour devoid of all stiffness or pride, and a maidenly 
modesty which gave itself no airs. In them was always apparent that 
sense of security which women should receive from an unconscious 
dependence on their own mingled purity and weakness. ‘These two girls 
were never afraid of men,—never looked as though they were so afraid, 
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And I may say that they had little cause for that kind of fear to which I 
allude. It might be the lot of either of them to be ill-used by a man, 
but it was hardly possible that either of them should ever be insulted by 
one. Lily, as may, perhaps, have been already scen, could be full of 
play, but in her play she never so carried herself that any one could 
forget what was due to her. 

And now Lily Dale was engaged to be married, and the days of her 
playfulness were over. It sounds sad, this sentence against her, but I 
fear that it must be regarded as true. And when I think that it is true,— 
when I see that the sportiveness and kitten-like gambols of girlhood 
should be over, and generally are over, when a girl has given her troth, it 
becomes a matter of regret to me that the feminine world should be in 
such a hurry after matrimony. I have, however, no remedy to offer for 
the evil; and, indeed, am aware that the evil, if there be an evil, is not 
well expressed in the words I have used. The hurry is not for matrimony, 
but for love. Then, the love once attained, matrimony seizes it for its 
own, and the evil is accomplished. 

And Lily Dale was engaged to be married to Adolphus Crosbie,—to 
Apollo Crosbie, as she still called him, confiding her little joke to his own 
ears. And to her he was an Apollo, as a man who is loved should be to 
the girl who loves him. He was handsome, graceful, clever, self-confident, 
and always cheerful when she asked him to be cheerful. But he had 
also his more serious moments, and could talk to her of serious matters. 
He would read to her, and explain to her things which had hitherto been 
too hard for her young intelligence. His voice, too, was pleasant, and 
well under command. It could be pathetic if pathos were required, or 
ring with laughter as merry as her own. Was not such a man fit to be 
an Apollo to such a girl, when once the girl had acknowledged to herself 
that she loved him ? 

She had acknowledged it to herself, and had acknowledged it to him,— 
as the reader will perhaps say without much delay. But the courtship 
had so been carried on that no delay had been needed. All the world 
had smiled upon it. When Mr. Crosbie had first come among them at 
Allington, as Bernard’s guest, during those few days of his early visit, it 
had seemed as though Bell had been chiefly noticed by him. And Bell 
in her own quiet way had accepted his admiration, saying nothing of it 
and thinking but very little. Lily was heart-free at the time, and had 
ever been so. No first shadow from Love’s wing had as yet been thrown 
across the pure tablets of her bosom. With Bell it was not so,—not so 
in absolute strictness. Bell’s story, too, must be told, but not on this 
page. But before Crosbie had come among them, it was a thing fixed in 
her mind that such love as she had felt must be overcome and annihilated. 
We may say that it had been overcome and annihilated, and that she 
would have sinned in no way had she listened to vows from this new 
Apollo. It is almost sad to think that such a man might have had the 
love of either of such girls, but I fear that I must acknowledge that it 
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was so. Apollo, in the plenitude of his power, soon changed his mind ; 
and before the end of his first visit, had transferred the distant homage 
which he was then paying from the elder to the younger sister. He 
afterwards returned, as the squire’s guest, for a longer sojourn among 
them, and at the end of the first month had already been accepted as 
Lily’s future husband. 

It was beautiful to see how Bell changed in her mood towards 
Crosbie and towards her sister as soon as she perceived how the affair was 
going. She was not long in perceiving it, having caught the first glimpses 
of the idea on that evening when they both dined at the Great House, 
leaving their mother alone to eat or to neglect the pease. For some six or 
seven weeks Crosbie had been gone, and during that time Bell had been 
much more open in speaking of him than her sister. She had been 
present when Crosbie had bid them good-by, and had listened to his 
eagerness as he declared to Lily that he should soon be back again at 
Allington. Lily had taken this very quietly, as though it had not belonged 
at all to herself; but Bell had seen something of the truth, and, believing 
in Crosbie as an earnest, honest man, had spoken kind words of him, 
fostering any little aptitude for love which might already have formed 
itself in Lily’s bosom. 

“ But he is such an Apollo, you know,” Lily had said. 

“He is a gentleman; I can see that.” 

“Oh, yes; a man can’t be an Apollo unless he’s a gentleman.” 

“ And he’s very clever.” 

“T suppose he is clever.” There was nothing more said about his 
being a mere clerk. Indeed, Lily had changed her mind on that subject. 
Johnny Eames was a mere clerk; whereas Crosbie, if he was to be cailed 
a clerk at all, was a clerk of some very special denomination. There 
may be a great difference between one clerk and another! A Clerk of 
the Council and a parish clerk are very different persons. Lily had got 
some such idea as this into her head as she attempted in her own 
mind to rescue Mr. Crosbie from the lower orders of the Government 
service. 

“‘T wish he were not coming,” Mrs. Dale had said to her eldest 
daughter. 

“] think you are wrong, mamma.” 

“ But if she should become fond of him, and then 

“Lily will never become really fond of any man till he shall have 
given her proper reason. And if he admires her, why should they not 
come together ?” 

“ But she is so young, Bell.” 

“She is nineteen; and if they were engaged, perhaps, they might 
wait for a year or so. But it’s no good talking in that way, mamma. If 
you were to tell Lily not to give him encouragement, she would not speak 
to him.” 

“T should not think of interfering.” 


” 
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“No, mamma; and therefore it must take its course. For myself, I 
like Mr. Crosbie very much.” 

“So do I, my dear.” 

“ And so does my uncle. I wouldn’t have Lily take a lover of my 
uncle’s choosing.” 

“T should hope not.” 

“ But it must be considered a good thing if she happens to choose one 
of his liking.” 

In this way the matter had been talked over between the mother and 
her elder daughter. Then Mr. Crosbie had come; and before the end 
of the first month his declared admiration for Lily had proved the 
correctness of her sister’s foresight. And during that short courtship all 
had gone well with the lovers. The squire from the first had declared 
himself satisfied with the match, informing Mrs. Dale, in his cold 
manner, that Mr. Crosbie was a gentleman with an income sufficient for 
matrimony. 

“Tt would be close enough in London,” Mrs. Dale had said. 

“He has more than my brother had when he married,” said the 
squire. 

“Tf he will only make her as happy as your brother made me,—while 
it lasted!” said Mrs. Dale, as she turned away her face to conceal a tear 
that was coming. And then there was nothing more said about it 
between the squire and his sister-in-law. The squire spoke no word as 
to assistance in money matters,—did not even suggest that he would 
lend a hand to the young people at starting, as an uncle in such a position 
might surely have done. It may well be conceived that Mrs. Dale herself 
said nothing on the subject. And, indeed, it may be conceived, also, that 
the squire, let his intentions be what they might, would not divulge them 
to Mrs. Dale. This was uncomfortable, but the position was one that was 
well understood between them. 

Bernard Dale was still at Allington, and had remained there through 
the period of Crosbie’s absence. Whatever words Mrs. Dale might choose 
to speak on the matter would probably be spoken to him; but, then, 
Bernard could be quite as close as his uncle. When Crosbie returned, he 
and Bernard had, of course, lived much together; and, as was natural, 
there came to be close discussion between them as to the two girls, when 
Crosbie allowed it to be understood that his. liking for Lily was becoming 
strong. 

“ You know, I suppose, that my uncle wishes me to marry the elder 
one,” Bernard had said. 

“‘T have guessed as much.” 

“ And I suppose the match will come off. She’s a pretty girl, and as 
good as gold.” 

“ Yes, she is.” 

“T don’t pretend to be very much in love with her. It’s not my 
way, you know. But, some of these days, I shall ask her to have me, 
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and I suppose it'll all go right. The governor has distinctly promised to 
allow me eight hundred a year off the estate, and to take us in for three 
months every year if we wish it. I told him simply that I couldn’t do it 
for less, and he agreed with me.” 

“ You and he get on very well together.” 

“Oh, yes! There’s never been any fal-lal between us about love, 
and duty, and all that. I think we understand each other, and that’s 
everything. Ile knows the comfort of standing well with the heir, and 
I know the comfort of standing well with the owner.” It must be 
admitted, I think, that there was a great deal of sound, common sense 
about Bernard Dale. 

“ What will he do for the younger sister?” asked Crosbie ; and, as 
he asked the important question, a close observer might have perceived 
that there was some slight tremor in his voice. 

“ Ah! that’s more than I can tell you. IfI were you, I should ask 
him. The governor is a plain man, and likes plain business.” 

“T suppose you couldn’t ask him?” 

“No; I don't think I could. It is my belief that he will not let her 
go by any means empty-handed.” 

“Well, I should suppose not.” 

“ But remember this, Crosbie,—I can say nothing to you on which 
you are to depend. Lily, also, is as good as gold; and, as you seem to 
be fond of her, I should ask the governor, if I were you, in so many 
words, what he intends to do. Of course, it’s against my interest, for 
every shilling he gives Lily will ultimately come out of my pocket. But 
I’m not the man to care about that, as you know.” 

What might be Crosbie’s knowledge on this subject we will not here 
inquire; but we may say that it would have mattered very little to him 
out of whose pocket the money came, so long as it went into his own. 
When he felt quite sure of Lily,—having, in fact, received Lily’s permis- 
sion to speak to her uncle, and Lily’s promise that she would herself 
speak to her mother,—he did tell the squire what was his intention. 
This he did in an open, manly way, as though he felt that in asking for 
much he also offered to give much. 

“T have nothing to say against it,” said the squire. 

“ And I have your permission to consider myself as engaged to her?” 

“ Tf you have hers, and her mother’s. Of course you are aware that 
I have no authority over her.” 

“ She would not marry without your sanction.” 

“ She is very good to think so much of her uncle,” said the squire ; 
and his words as he spoke them sounded very cold in Crosbie’s ears. 
After that Crosbie said nothing about money, having to confess to himself 
that he was afraid to do so. “ And what would be the use?” said he to 
himself, wishing to make excuses for what he felt to be weak in his own 
conduct. “If he should refuse to give her a shilling I could not go back 
from it now.” And then some ideas ran across his mind as to the injustice 
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to which men are subjected in this matter of matrimony. A man has to 
declare himself before it is fitting that he should make any inquiry about 
a lady’s money; and then, when he has declared himself, any such 
inquiry is unavailing. Which consideration somewhat cooled the ardour 
of his happiness. Lily Dale was very pretty, very nice, very refreshing 
in her innocence, her purity, and her quick intelligence. No amusement 
could be more deliciously amusing than that of making love to Lily Dale. 
Her way of flattering her lover without any intention of flattery on her 
part, had put Crosbie into a seventh heaven. In all his experience he 
had known nothing like it. ‘ You may be sure of this,” she had said,— 
“T shall love you with all my heart and all my strength.” It was very 
nice ;—but then what were they to live upon? Could it be that he, 
Adolphus Crosbie, should settle down on the north side of the New Road, 
as a married man, with eight hundred a year? If indeed the squire 
would be as good to Lily as he had promised to be to Bell, then indeed 
things might be made to arrange themselves. 

But there was no such drawback on Lily’s happiness. Her ideas 
about money were rather vague, but they were very honest. She knew 
she had none of her own, but supposed that it was a husband’s duty to 
find what would be needful. She knew she had none of her own, and 
was therefore aware that she ought not to expect luxuries in the little 
household that was to be prepared for her. She hoped, for his sake, that 
her uncle might give some assistance, but was quite prepared to prove 
that she could be a good poor man’s wife. In the old colloquies on such 
matters between her and her sister she had always declared that some 
decent income should be considered as indispensable before love could be 
entertained. But eight hundred a year had been considered as doing 
much more than fulfilling this stipulation. Bell had had high-flown 
notions as to the absolute glory of poverty. She had declared that income 
should not be considered at all. If she had loved a man, she would 
allow herself to be engaged to him, even though he had no income. 
Such had been their theories ; and, as regarded money, Lily was quite 
contented with the way in which she had carried out her own. 

In these beautiful days there was nothing to check her happiness. 
Her mother and sister united in telling her that she had done well,—that 
she was happy in her choice, and justified in her love. On that first day, 
when she told her mother all, she had been made exquisitely blissful by 
the way in which her tidings had been received. 

“Oh! mamma, I must tell you something,” she said, coming up to 
her mother’s bedroom, after a long ramble with Mr. Crosbie through those 
Allington fields. 

“Ts it about Mr. Crosbie?” 

“Yes, mamma.” And then the rest had been said through the 
medium of warm embraces and happy tears rather than by words. 

As she sat in her mother’s room, hiding her face on her mother’s 
shoulders, Bell had come, and had knelt at her feet. 
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“ Dear Lily,” she had said, “I am so glad.” And then Lily 
remembered how she had, as it were, stolen her lover from her sister, 
and she put her arms round Bell's neck and kissed her. 

“T knew how it was going to be from the very first,” said Bell. 
“Did I not, mamma?” 

“I’m sure I didn’t,” said Lily. “I never thought such a thing was 
possible.” 

“ But we did,—mamma and I.” 

“Did you?” said Lily. 

“ Bell told me that it was to be so,” said Mrs. Dale. “ But I could hardly 
bring myself at first to think that he was good enough for my darling.” 

“Oh, mamma! you must not say that. You must think that he is 
good enough for anything.” 

“TJ will think that he is very good.” 

“Who could be better? And then, when you remember all that he 
is to give up for my sake!—And what can I do for him in return? 
What haveI got to give him?” 

Neither Mrs. Dale nor Bell could look at the matter in this light, 
thinking that Lily gave quite as much as she received. But they both 
declared that Crosbie was perfect, knowing that by such assurances only 
could they now administer to Lily’s happiness; and Lily, between them, 
was made perfect in her happiness, receiving all manner of encouragement 
in her love, and being nourished in her passion by the sympathy and 
approval of her mother and sister. 

And then had come that visit from Johnny Eames. As the poor fellow 
marched out of the room, giving them no time to say farewell, Mrs. Dale 
and Bell looked at each other sadly; but they were unable to concoct any 
arrangement, for Lily had run across the lawn, and was already on the 
ground before the window. 

“ As soon as we got to the end of the shrubbery there were uncle 
Christopher and Bernard close to us; so I told Adolphus he might go on 
by himself.” 

“ And who do you think has been here?” said Bell. But Mrs. Dale 
said nothing. Had time been given to her to use her own judgment, 
nothing should have been said at that moment as to Johnny’s visit. 

“Has anybody been here since I went? Whoever it was didn’t stay 
very long.” 

“Poor Johnny Eames,” said Bell. Then the colour came up into 
Lily’s face, and she bethought herself in a moment that the old friend of 
her young days had loved her, that he, too, had had hopes as to his love, 
and that now he had heard tidings which would put an end to such hopes. 
She understood it all in a moment, but understood also that it was neces- 
sary that she should conceal such understanding. 

“Dear Johnny!” she said. ‘ Why did he not wait for me?” 

“We told him you were out,” said Mrs. Dale. “He will be here 
again before long, no doubt.” 
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“ And he knows 

“Yes; I thought you would not object to my telling him.” 

“No, mamma; of course not. And he has gone back to Guestwick ?” 

There was no answer given to this question, nor were there any further 
words then spoken about Johnny Eames. Each of these women understood 
exactly how the matter stood, and each knew that the others understood 
it. The young man was loved by them all, but not loved with that sort 
of admiring affection which had been accorded to Mr. Crosbie. Johnny 
Eames could not have been accepted as a suitor by their pet. Mrs. Dale 
and Bell both felt that. And yet they loved him for his love, and for 
that distant, modest respect which had restrained him from any speech 
regarding it. Poor Johnny! But he was young,—hardly as yet out of 
his hobbledehoyhood,—and he would easily recover this blow, remem- 
bering, and perhaps feeling to his advantage, some slight touch of its 
passing romance. It is thus women think of men who love young and 
love in vain. 

But Johnny Eames himself, as he rode back to Guestwick, forgetful 
of his spurs, and with his gloves stuffed into his pocket, thought of the 
matter very differently. He had never promised to himself any success 
as to his passion for Lily, and had, indeed, always acknowledged that he 
could have no hope; but now, that she was actually promised to another 
man, and as good as married, he was not the less broken-hearted because 
his former hopes had not been high. He had never dared to speak to Lily 
of his love, but he was conscious that she knew it, and he did not now 
dare to stand before her as one convicted of having loved in vain. And 
then, as he rode back, he thought also of his other love, not with many 
of those pleasant thoughts which Lotharios and Don Juans may be 
presumed to enjoy when they contemplate their successes. “I suppose I 
shall marry her, and there'll be an end of me,” he said to himself, as he 
remembered a short note which he had once written to her in his madness. 
There had been a little supper at Mrs. Roper’s, and Mrs. Lupex and 
Amelia had made the punch. After supper, he had been by some accident 
alone with Amelia in the dining-parlour; and when, warmed by the 
generous god, he had declared his passion, she had shaken her head 
mournfully, and had fled from him to some upper regicn, absolutely 
refusing his proffered embrace. But on the same night, before his head 
had found its pillow, a note had come to him, half repentant, half affec- 
tionate, half repellent,—“ If, indeed, he would swear to her that his love 
was honest and manly, then, indeed, she might even yet, see him 
through the chink of the doorway with the purport of telling him 
that he was forgiven.” Whereupon, a perfidious pencil being near to 
his hand, he had written the requisite words. ‘“ My only object in 
life is to call you my own for ever.” Amelia had her misgivings whether 
such a promise, in order that it might be used as legal evidence, should 
not have heen written in ink. It was a painful doubt; but never- 
theless she was as good as her word, and saw him through the chink, 
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forgiving him for his impetuosity in the parlour with, perhaps, more 
clemency than a mere pardon required. ‘“ By George! how well she 
looked with her hair all loose,” he said to himself, as he at last regained 
his pillow, still warm with the generous god. But now, as he thought 
of that night, returning on his road from Allington to Guestwick, those 
loose, floating locks were remembered by him with no strong feeling as 
to their charms. And he thought also of Lily Dale, as she was when he 
had said farewell to her on that day before he first went up to London. 
“T shall care more about seeing you than anybody,” he had said; and he 
had often thought of the words since, wondering whether she had under- 
stood them as meaning more than an assurance of ordinary friendship. 
And he remembered well the dress she had then worn. It was an old 
brown merino, which he had known before, and which, in truth, had 
nothing in it to recommend it specially to a lover’s notice. “ Horrid 
old thing!” had been Lily’s own verdict respecting the frock, even 
before that day. But she had hallowed it in his eyes, and he would 
have been only too happy to have worn a shred of it near his heart, as 
a talisman. How wonderful in its nature is that passion of which men 
speak when they acknowledge to themselves that they are in love. Of 
all things, it is, under one condition, the most foul, and under another, the 
most fair. As that condition is, a man shows himself either as a beast 
or as a god! And so we will let poor Johnny Eames ride back to 
Guestwick, suffering much in that he had loved basely—and suffering 
much, also, in that he had loved nobly. 

Lily, as she had tripped along through the shrubbery, under her 
lover’s arm, looking up, every other moment, into his face, had espied 
her uncle and Bernard. “Stop,” she had said, giving a little pull at the 
arm; “I won’t goon. Uncle is always teasing me with some old-fashioned 
wit. And I’ve had quite enough of you to-day, sir. Mind you come over 
to-morrow before you go to your shooting.” And so she had left him. 

We may as well learn here what was the question in dispute between 
the uncle and cousin, as they were walking there on the broad gravel 
path behind the Great House. “ Bernard,” the old man had said, “I wish 
this matter could be settled between you and Bell.” 

“Ts there any hurry about it, sir?” 

“Yes, there is hurry; or, rather, as I hate hurry in all things, I would 
say that there is ground for despatch. Mind, I do not wish to drive you. 
If you do not like your cousin, say so.” 

“But I do like her; only I have a sort of feeling that these things 
grow best by degrees. I quite share your dislike to being in a hurry.” 

“ But time enough has been taken now. You see, Bernard, I am 
going to make a great sacrifice of income on your behali.” 

“ I’m sure I am very grateful.” 

“JT have no children, and have therefore always regarded you as my 
own. But there is no reason why my brother Philip’s daughter should not 
be as dear to me as my brother Orlando's son.” 
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“ Of course not, sir; or, rather, his two daughters.” 

“You may leave that matter to me, Bernard. The younger girl is 
going to marry this friend of yours, and as he has a sufficient income to 
support a wife, I think that my sister-in-law has good reason to be satis- 
fied by the match. She will not be expected to give up any part of her 
small income, as she must have done had Lily married a poor man.” 

“T suppose she could hardly give up much.” 

‘People must be guided by circumstances. I am not disposed to put 
myself in the place of a parent to them both. There is no reason why 
I should, and I will not encourage false hopes. If I knew that this matter 
between you and Bell was arranged, I should have reason to feel satisfied 
with what I was doing.” From all which Bernard began to perceive that 
poor Crosbie’s expectations in the matter of money would not probably 
receive much gratification. But he also perceived,—or thought that he 
perceived,—a kind of threat in this warning from his uncle. “I have 
promised you eight hundred a year with your wife,” the warning seemed 
to say. ‘But if you do not at once accept it, or let me feel that it will 
be accepted, it may be well for me to change my mind,—especially as this 
other niece is about to be married. If I am to give you so large a fortune 
with Bell, I need do nothing for Lily. But if you do not choose to take 
Bell and the fortune, why then ” And so on. It was thus that 
Bernard read his uncle's caution, as they walked together on the broad 
gravel path. 


‘T have no desire to postpone the matter any longer,” said Bernard. 
“T will propose to Bell at once, if you wish it.” 

“If your mind be quite made up, I cannot see why you should 
delay it.” 

And then, having thus arranged that matter, they received their future 
relative with kind smiles and soft words, 
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